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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SURVEY of Darlington County will 

serve several groups of readers. It will help 
farmers in planning the kind of management 
that will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in er: sites for 
roads, buildings, ponds, and other structures: 
serve as a veter ence for students and teacl ers ; 
aid foresters in managing w oodlands ; help 
county planning or development boards to de- 
cide on future development of the avea; and add 
to the soil scientist’s fund of knowledge. 

In making this survey soil scientists walked 
over the fields and woodlands. They dug holes 
and examined surface soils and subsoils; meas- 
ured slopes with a hane level; noticed ‘differ- 
ences in the growth of crops, weeds, and brush 
and, in fact, recorded all the things about Ae 
soils that they believed might affect. their suita- 
bility for farming, engieering, and related 
uses. 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of the 
soils on aerial photographs. ‘Then, cartogra- 
phers prepared from the photogr aphs the de- 
tailed soil imap in the back of this report. 
Fields, woods, rounds, and many other landmarks 
can be seen on. the emp. 

This soil survey is eas of the technical as- 
sistance furnished by the Soil Conservation 
Service to the Da. rlington County Soil Conser- 
vation District. Fieldwork on this survey was 
completed in 1957. Unless otherwise indicated, 
wll statements refer to conditions at the time the 
survey was in progress. The picture on the 
cover shows a typical landscape in Darlington 
County. 


Locating the soils 


Turn to the index to map sheets at the back 
of this report. to locate areas on the large map. 
The index is a small map of the county on which 
numbered rectangles have been drawn to show 
what part of the county each sheet of the large 
map covers. To locate your farm on this index 
map, look for roads, streams, towns, and other 
familiar landmarks. When you have deter- 
mined the correct sheet of the large map, you 
will note that the soil areas are outlined and 
that each soil is designated by a symbol. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. 

Suppose, for example, the area you have lo- 
cated on the map has the symbol NfA. The 
legend for the detailed map shows that this 
symbol identifies Norfolk fine sandy loam, level 
phase. This soil and all others mapped in the 


county are described in the section, Soil Series 
and Mapping Units. The Guide to Mapping 
Units at the back of the report gives the map 
symbol for each soil, the name of the soil and 
the capability unit "and woodland g group in 
which it has been piaced. 


Finding information 


Some readers will be more interested in one 
part of the report than another, for the report 
has special sections for different groups, as well 
as sections that may be of value to all. 


Farmers and those who work with farmers 
wil want to refer to the section, Soil Series and 
Mapping Units, to learn about the soils on their 
farm. ‘hey can then turn to the section, Man- 
agement of the Soi!s, to find how these soils can 
be managed and what yields can be expected. 
Within the section the soils are placed in capa- 
bility units, .or groups of soils that respond in 
about the same way. The last two parts of the 
same section show the yields of certain crops 
that can be expected under two levels of man- 
agement and the relative suitability of the dif- 
ferent soils for specified crops. 


Foresters and others interested in woodlands 
can refer to the section, Use of Soils for Wood- 
land. This section tells what hazards are in- 
volved in growing trees on the different soils 
and what yields can be expected from the most 
important kinds of pine trees. 


Engineers will find useful information in the 
section, Engineering Properties of the Soils, 
which evaluates the mapping units in terms of 
soil mechanics. The tables tn that section de- 
scribe the texture of the soils, drainage, and 
other characteristics that affect engineering. 


Soil scientists will find information about how 
the soils were formed and how they were classi- 
tied by reading the section, Formation and 
Classification of the Soils. 


Students, teachers, and other users will find 
information about soils and their management, 
in, various parts of the report, depending on 
them particular interest. Those not familiar 
with the county may want to refer to the sec- 
tion, General Soil Areas, which gives a broad 
summary of the soils in the county. They may 
also want to refer to the section, Additional 
Facts About the County, where information 
about the settlement. and development of the 
county and facts about the climate and agri- 
culture are given. 
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ARLINGTON COUNTY is mainly agricultural. 
The chief cash crops are cotton, tobacco, and small 
grains. Corn and hay are grown as feed for livestock. 
Almost half of the county is in woods. Forest products 
are increasing in importance as a secondary source of 
income. 

The county is in the northeastern part of South Caro- 
lina (fig. 1). It has a total land area of 545 square miles, 
or 348,800 acres. The Pee Dee River forms the eastern 
boundary, and the Lynches River and Lee County form 
the western boundary. On the north the county is bounded 
by Chesterfield County, and on the south, by Florence 

ounty. Darlington, the county seat, is along Black Creek 
in the southeastern part of the county. 


* State Agricultural Experiment Station 
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Figure 1—tWLocation of Darlington County in South Carolina. 


General Soil Areas 


The general patterns of soils in Darlington County can 
be described with reference to 11 general soil areas. These 
areas are outlined on the general soil map in the back of 
this report. The map is not sufficiently detailed to be use- 
ful in studying the soils of a particular farm. It will be 
helpful in obtaining general information about the soils 
or in obtaining a broad picture of the county’s agriculture, 


Each area is made up of several different soils that oc- 
cur ina characteristic pattern. In most places the pattern 
is related to the nature of the soil materials and to the 
shape of the land surface. The general areas of this 
county are discussed in the following pages. 


Area 1 


Very poorly drained, nearly level soils on flood plains of 
the Lynches River and Black Creek: Wehadhee-Ohenee 


The soils of the Wehadkee and Okenee series are pre- 
dominant in this general soil area. These soils occur along 
the Lynches River and Black Creek and are flooded fre- 
quently. The Wehadkee soil occurs along, and parallel to, 
the streams. Part of the acreage occupied by the Okenee 
soil is on the first terraces between the Wehadkee soil and 
the second terraces, and part is on the outer edges of the 
second terraces. 

The surface layer of the Wehadkee soil ranges in tex- 
ture from grayish-brown silt loam to fine sandy loam. 
The subsoil is grayish-brown silty clay loam. The Okenee 
soil has a thick, black organic surface layer of loam or 
sandy loam and a subsoil consisting of gray, sandy clay 
loam. 

Most of this area is in trees. The trees are mainly hard- 
woods, but there is a scattering of longleaf and loblolly 
pines. The soils are wet. Consequently, the trees can be 
harvested only during dry periods. They are used for 
pulpwood and veneer. If drained, the soils are excellent 
for pasture. In most places, however, suitable drainage 
outlets ave not available. 


Area 2 


Well-drained, gently sloping to steep soils of the Sand 
Hills: Novrfolk-V aucluse 


The soils of the Norfolk and Vaucluse series are pre- 
dominant in this general soil area. The soils are mainly 
on broad, gently sloping hilltops or on the steep breaks to 
the streams that drain the area. Other soils, formed in 
mixed alluvium, occur in long, narrow bands along the 
streams. The areas on the hilltops are as large as 300 
acres in some places, but the breaks to the streams are 
abrupt and narrow. ; ; 

Typically, the Norfolk soils of this area occur on the 
hilltops along with a small acreage of Ruston soils. The 
Vaucluse soils are on the steep breaks between the hilltops 


ah 
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and the streams. Small areas of Gilead soils and of 
gently sloping and sloping land, sandy and clayey sedi- 
ments, also occur on the breaks to the streams. Mixed 
alluvial land is at the bases of the steep slopes. 

The Norfolk are the most extensive soils in the area. 
They have a shallower profile than that of the Norfolk 
soils in other parts of the county. Their surface layer is 
grayish-brown sandy loam, 15 to 80 inches thick. Tt over- 
lies a subsoil of yellow sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
The Ruston soils are similar to the Norfolk soils, but they 
have a yellowish-red or red subsoil. 

The surface layer of the Vaucluse soils ranges from 
gray sandy loam to loamy sand in texture and from 4 to 
30 inches in thickness. It is underlain by a reddish-brown 
subsoil of brittle, cemented sandy loam. or sandy clay loam 
through which water moves slowly. In contrast, the sub- 
soil of the Gilead soils is slightly cemented and ranges 
from yellow to reddish yellow in color. The mapping 
units classified as gently sloping and sloping land, sandy 
and clayey sediments, have a thin, gray surface layer and 
a tough, varicolored substratum that is slowly permeable. 

Most of the soils on the hilltops in this area are well 
suited to tillage and are used for general farm crops. In 
most places, however, terracing is needed and grassed wa- 
terways should be provided to prevent erosion. The steep 
slopes are mostly in trees grown for pulpwood or for 
timber. 
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Area 3 


Droughty, nearly level to steep soils of the Sand Hills: 
Lakeland-V aucluse-Gilead 


This general soil avea is hilly. The soils are mainly on 
broad, gently sloping hilltops, on steep hillsides, on gentle 
foot slopes, or in narrow draws. The soils have a thick 
surface layer that ranges in texture from sand to sandy 
loam. Numerous drainageways and several small streams 
originate in this area, Figure 2 shows the relationship of 
the soils in the area to the landscape. 

The Lakeland are the most extensive soils in this area. 
They are on hilltops and are excessively drained. Their 
surface Jayer is grayish sand, and their subsoil is pale- 
yellow to yellowish-brown sand. A small acreage consist- 
ing of widely scattered areas of Norfolk and Eustis soils 
also occurs on the hilltops. 

The Vaucluse soils are also extensive. They are pre- 
dominant on the steep slopes between the hilltops and the 
foot slopes. ‘They are well drained and have a surface 
layer of gray sandy loam. Their subsoil ranges from red- 
dish yellow to reddish brown in color and from sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam in texture. Small areas of gently 
sloping and sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, 
also occur on the side slopes. The profiles of these map- 
ping units are shallow.. They vary in thickness and in 
color and texture. 


Gilead Alluvial materials 


2-10 percent O-2 percent 


Figure 2.—Major soil series on the Sand Hills of the Coastal Plain in Darlington County and their relationship to the 
landscape. The typical slope range is given for each series. 
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The Gilead soils are on the foot slopes. They are well 
drained and have a yellow to reddish-yellow subsoil of 
sandy clay loam. The Plummer atid Rutlege soils, which 
are very poorly drained, occur at the heads of drainage- 
ways. Mixed alluvial land is in the drainageways. 

Most of the farming in the area ts on a part-time basis. 
Only a small acreage on the gently sloping hilltops or on 
foot slopes is used for crops or pasture. Most of the area 
is in trees. Turkey and blackjack oaks are the principal 
trees growing on the hilltops, but there ave small, scat- 
tered stands of longleaf pine. On the side slopes the main 
trees are loblolly and longleaf pines with a thin. under- 
growth of scrub oak. Blackgum and other kinds of gum 
trees grow in the draws. The town of Society Hill is in 
this general soil area. 


Area 4 


Poorly drained to very poorly drained, nearly level soils: 
Couville-Rutlege 


This general area is made up mainly of nearly level 
Coxville and Rutlege soils. Within the area are many 
flat, oval-shaped depressions that are rimmed with sand 
on the southern and eastern sides. Some of these depres- 
sions are as large as 100 acres. 

The Coxville soils occur in the smaller depressions and 
in the broad aveas between. They are deep soils and are 
poorly drained. Their surface layer ranges from black 
to gray in color and has a texture of sandy loam. It over- 
lies a subsoil of gray sandy clay loam or sandy clay that 
is mottled with red in many places. 

The Rutlege soils occur in the larger depressions and 
along the streams that drain the area. These soils are 
very poorly drained. They have a thick, black, organic 
surface layer: of loamy sand that is underlain, at depths 
of 10 to 24 inches, by gray loamy sand. The Rutlege soils 
have a high water table during most of the year. They 
lack suitable outlets and are difficult to drain. 

The long, narrow strips between the Coxville and Rut- 
lege soils are occupied by nearly level Norfolk, Dunbar, 
and Lakewood soils. The Norfolk soils are deep and well 
drained; the Dunbar soils are somewhat poorly drained ; 
and the Lakewood soil is excessively drained. The Nor- 
folk and Dunbar soils are productive, but the Lakewood 
soil, on the southern and eastern rims of the depressions, 
is sandy and is not well suited to crops. 

Most. of this general soil area is in cutover longleaf and 
loblolly pines ¢rown for sawtimber and pulpwood. Many 
of the wooded tracts of Rutlege soils have been’ burned 
over repeatedly. Little timber of commercial value has 
been left, and native grasses, shrubs, and briers cover the 
areas. Some of the wetter soils are covered by stands of 
cypress. . 

A small acreage of Coxville soils has been cleared and 
drained. It is used for general farming as are the Nor- 
folk and Dunbar soils. The Lakewood soil is mostly cov- 
ered by scrub oaks, but there are a few, scattered stands 
of pine. 


Area 5 


Well-drained nearly level soils on high, broad slopes, and 
poorly drained soils in the lower, level and depressed 
areas: ~Norfoth-Coauville 


Nearly level Norfolk and Coxville soils are predominant 
in this general soil area. The area is in the central and 
north-central parts of the county. It is dissected by the 
many small streams that originate within its boundaries. 
The streams have not cut deeply; between them are large, 
flat. plains occupied by well-drained soils. Within the 
plains are many small, oval-shaped depressions in which 
the soils are poorly drained. Ata slightly lower elevation 
than the plains are broad, flat aveas. The relationship of 
the soils to the landscape is shown in figure 3. 

Typically, the Norfolk soils occur on broad, nearly level 
to gently sloping plains between the streams and in long, 
narrow, sloping to strongly sloping strips bordering the 
streams. The soils are well drained and are deep and pro- 
ductive. Their surface layer ranges from gray to. brown- 
ish gray in color and has a texture of sandy loam. Their 
subsoil ranges from yellow to yellowish brown in color 
and from sandy loam to sandy clay loam in texture. 

The Coxville soils occur in the nearly level depressions 
and in broad, flat areas that lie at lower elevations than 
the Norfolk soils. Generally, these flat areas occur at the 
heads of small streams, but some are in narrow bands 
along the streams. The Coxville soils are poorly drained 
and have a black to eray surface layer of sandy loam. 
Their subsoil is gray, mottled in places with red, and 
ranges from sandy clay loam to sandy clay in texture. 
These soils are acid. 

In some of the depressions, between areas of the Nor- 
folk soils, are nearly level soils of the Dunbar, Goldsboro, 
Portsmouth, and Plummer series. The Dunbar and Golds- 
boro soils are productive, but they have mottled subsoils 
that indicate impaired natural drainage. The Portsmouth 
and Plummer soils are very poorly drained. 

The Portsmouth soils have a thick, organic surface 
layer; their subsoil is gray and ranges from sandy clay 
to sandy clay loam in texture. The Plummer soil has 4 
surface layer that ranges from black to gray in color and 
from 10 to 15 inches in thickness. It has a subsoil of gray 
sandy loam. 

Most of the county’s two largest towns—Darlington 
and Hartsville—are in this general area. Most of the live- 
stock farms in the county are in the area, and much of the 
rest. of the acreage is used for general farming. 

The Norfolk are among the most productive soils of the 
county; about 95 percent of their acreage is used for crops. 
Because the Norfolk soils are generally nearly level, the 
risk’ of water erosion is slight. On the large, broad, flat 
areas of Norfolk soils, however, there is some risk of wind 
erosion, but the erosion can be controlled by the use of 
windbreaks. The gently sloping and sloping Norfolk 
soils need to be terraced and grassed waterways used to 
protect them from erosion by water. ‘The strongly slop- 
ing Norfolk soils are mostly in trees. 

‘About half of the acreage of Coxville soils is used for 
crops and pasture, and the rest is in trees grown for pulp- 
wood and timber. The pastures on the Coxville soils are 
among the best in the county. 

Of the less extensive soils in the area, the Dunbar and 
Goldsboro ave used mainly for general farming. The 
Portsmouth and Plummer soils are almost all in trees. 
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Area 6 


Well-drained to poorly drained, strongly sloping to nearly 
level soils: Norfolk-Dunbar-Coaville 


Norfolk, Dunbar, and Coxville soils make up most of 
this general area. Typically, the soils occupy broad, 
nearly level to gently sloping sites or the narrow, sloping 
to strongly sloping breaks that are parallel to the streams. 
Within the nearly level to gently sloping sites are flat, 
ineandering or oval-shaped depressions. The area has 
been dissected deeply by the larger streams. 

The Norfolk soils are generally deep and well drained. 
They occupy the broad, nearly level sites and gentle 
slopes, or are in the sloping to strongly sloping areas 
along the streams. The Coxville soils, which are poorly 
drained, are in the oval-shaped depressions and in the 
lower, meandering depressions.. The Dunbar soils are 
somewhat poorly drained; they occur between the Norfolk 
and Coxville soils. 

Some small areas of Lynchburg and Goldsboro soils, 
which are less extensive, occupy positions similar to those 
occupied by the Dunbar soils. The Lynchburg soil is 
somewhat poorly drained and has a mottled, gray subsoil. 
The Goldsboro soil is moderately well drained. Nearly 
level mixed alluvial land is in strips along the streams. 

All of this area is used for general farming or for live- 
stock farms. Some of the best livestock farms in the 
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county are in this general soil area. About half of the 
acreage is in crops and pasture, and the rest is in trees. 


Area 7 


Well-drained to poorly drained, nearly level soils: Marl- 
boro-Dunbar-Conville 


Soils of the Marlboro, Dunbar, and Coxville series are 
predominant in this general soil area. About half of the 
acreage is in the broad, nearly level, meandering depres- 
sions, and the rest is on nearly level to gently sloping, 
slight ridges. A few small streams originate along the 
outer edges of this area. Figure 4 shows the relationship 
of the major soils in the area to the landscape. 

The Marlboro soils, which are very productive, are on 
the higher ridges. They are nearly level to gently sloping 
and are well drained. These soils have a grayish-brown 
to brown surface soil, about 6 to 12 inches thick, consisting 
sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy 
clay. 

The Coxville soils are poorly drained and occur in the 
lower depressions. They have a subsoil consisting of gray 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay mottled with red. ‘The 
Dunbar soils are nearly level, and they are somewhat 
poorly drained. They occur in depressions between the 
Marlboro and Coxville soils. Their subsoil consists of 
gray to olive sandy clay that is mottled in the lower part. 
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Figure 3.—Major soil series in general soil area 5 and their relationship to the landscape. The typical slope range is given 
for each series. 
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A small acreage of Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Norfolk 
soils also occurs in this general area. Of these soils, the 
Norfolk are well drained but the Goldsboro and Lynch- 
burg have impaired drainage and a mottled subsoil. 

Except for acreage occupied by the town of Lamar, this 
area is usec for general farming. The Marlboro and Nor- 
folk soils are generally used to grow tobacco, cotton, corn, 
and small grains. About one-half of the acreage of Dun- 
bar soils and two-thirds of the acreage of Coxville soils 
is in trees; the rest is in crops or pasture. , 


Area 8 


Well-drained, nearly level to. strongly sloping soils: 
Reuston-Norfolk 


The principal soils in this general soil area are those of 
the Ruston and Norfolk series. The soils are nearly level 
to strongly sloping. In the hilly areas the hills have 
nearly level to gently sloping tops and narrow, sloping to 
strongly sloping sides that lead to the streams that drain 
the area. 

The Ruston and Norfolk soils are deep and productive. 
The Ruston soils are predominant. Their surface layer 
consists of grayish-brown to brown sandy loam that is 12 
to 30 inches thick. Their subsoil ranges from red to 
yellowish red in color and from sandy clay loam to sandy 
loam in texture. The Norfolk soils have a surface layer 
. sandy loam. Their subsoil is yellow to yellowish 
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Dunbar and Coxville soils, which are less extensive, 
occur in small depressions in this general area. Mixed 
alluvial land is in narrow strips along the streams. The 
Dunbar soils are somewhat poorly drained, and the Cox- 
ville are poorly drained. 

_ Most of the area is used for general farming. About 
one-third of the acreage is in pines grown for timber. 


Area 9 


Somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on the flood plains of the Pee Dee River: Che- 
wacla- W ehadkee 


The Chewacla and Wehadkee soils are predominant in 
this general soil area. These soils are nearly level; they 
are likely to ‘be flooded frequently. Figure 5 shows the 
relationship of the major soils in this area to the land- 
scape. 

The Chewacla soil is somewhat poorly drained. It has 
a subsoil of grayish-brown silty clay that is mottled with 
yellow and brown at depths of 12 to 15 inches. The We- 
hadkee soil is in old stream channels and is very poorly 
drained. It has a subsoil of grayish-brown silty clay loam 
in which mottling begins in the upper part. . Small areas 
of Kalmia, Flint, and Wahee soils also occur in this gen- 
eral soil area. The Kalmia soils are well drained, but the 
Flint and Wahee are moderately well drained. 

Most of this area is in trees, but a small acreage is in 
pasture. Hardwoods are predominant on the Wehadkee 


Coxville Mixed alluvial land 
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Figure 4.—Major soil series in general soil area 7 and their:relationship to the landscape. The typical slope range is given 
for each series. . 
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soil, and pines, on the Chewacla soil. Most of the area is 
owned by five or six landowners. Much of the acreage is 
used as wildlife reservations, particularly for deer. These 
reservations are managed by hunting clubs. 


Area 10 


Well-drained to somewhat poorly drained, nearly level 
sotls on stream terraces; Kalmia-Flint-Wahee 


Kalmia, Flint, and Wahee soils are the main soils in 
this general soil area. These soils have formed in mate- 
rials washed: from the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont 
and are on the second terraces of the Pee Dee River. They 
occupy broad, nearly level to gently sloping sites or nar- 
row, sloping sites along the streams that cut through the 
area. ‘The Kalmia and Flint soils are nearly level to slop- 
ing, and the Wahee soils are nearly level. The relation- 
ship of the major soils in the area to the landscape is 
shown in figure 5. 

The Kalmia soils have a texture of sandy loam and are 
well drained. Their subsoil is yellow to reddish yellow in 
color and is nearly free of mottling. In general, the Flint 
and Wahee soils are moderately well drained, but the 
drainage of the Wahee soils ranges to somewhat poor. 
The soils of both these series have mottling in the lower 
part of the subsoil. The subsoil consists of tough, or brit- 
tle, slowly permeable clay or silty clay. 

Small areas of Cahaba, Myatt, Independence, and Huck- 
abee soils also occur in this general soil area. The Cahaba 


and are excessively drained. The Myatt soil occupies the 
lowest positions in the area. It is poorly drained and has 
a gray subsoil. 

About 75 percent of the Kalmia, Flint, and Wahee soils 
is in trees; the trees are grown for timber or pulpwood. 
The rest of the general soil area is used for general farm- 
ing and is in crops or pasture. 


Area 11 


Somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained, nearly level 
soils: Coaville-Dunbar 


This general soil area is made up of Coxville and Dun- 
bar soils. There are no well-defined streams in the area 
and no definite drainageways. The Coxville soils are at 
slightly lower elevations than the Dunbar soils. Excess 
water drains onto them from the Dunbar soils. 

The Coxville soils ave deep and are poorly drained. 
They have a gray surface layer of sandy loam. Their 
subsoil consists of gray sandy clay loam or sandy clay 
mottled with red. 

The Dunbar soils are deep and are somewhat poorly 
drained. Their surface layer is grayish-brown sandy 
loam. It overlies a subsoil of olive sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam mottled with brown and red. The mottles 
generally begin in the lower part of the subsoil. They in- 
crease in size and number with increasing depth. 

All of this general soil area is in trees. The trees are 


soils are well drained and have dark-red to yellowish-red grown by farmers engaged in general farming. They are 
subsoils, The Independence and Huckabee soils are sandy used for timber or for pulpwood. 
Upland Kalmia Kalmia Wahee Wahee Chewacla Stream 
9-l2 feet 10-8 feet 6-7 feet 6-5 feet 1/2-1 foot 
Myatt Flint Leaf Flint Wehadkee 
8-9 feet 7-10 feet 5-6 feet \-6 feet 0-1/2 foot 
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Figure 5.—Major soil series on the Pee Dee River terrace in Darlington County and their relationship to the landscape. 
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Management of the Soils 


This section is a general. guide to the management of 
the soils in Darlington County. It does not suggest spe- 
cific management for individual soils. For detailed in- 
formation about managing the soils, go to the local staffs 
of the Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service, 
or to the Agricultural Experiment Station at Clemson. 

The section has two main parts. In the first, the kinds 
of soils mapped in the county are placed in capability 
units. Most of the capability units consist of several soils 
that are similar; others are made up of only one soil. In 
each capability unit the soils are listed, the features they 
have in. common are described, suitable crops and other 
uses are given, and the principal needs for good manage- 
ment are indicated. 

In the second part, there are two tables. One shows the 
estimated average acre yields of certain crops grown on 
each soil under two levels of management; the other rates 
each soil in the county according to its suitability for 
certain crops. 


Capability Grouping of Soils 


Capability grouping is a system of classification used 
to show the relative suitability of soils for crops, grazing, 
forestry, and wildlife. It isa practical grouping based on 
the needs and limitations of the soils, on the risk of dam- 
age to them, and also on their response to management. 
There are three levels above the soil mapping unit in this 
grouping. They are the capability unit, subclass, and 
class. 

The capability unit, which can also be called a manage- 
ment group of soils, is the lowest level of capability 
grouping. A capability unit is made up of soils that are 
similar in kind of management needled, in risk of damage, 
and in general suitability for use. The capability unit is 
represented by a figure, for example 1, 2, or 3, in the clas- 
sification symbols, such as IITe-1, ITIs-2, and T{Iw-3. 

The next broader grouping, the subclass, is used to indi- 
cate the dominant kind of limitation. The letter symbol 
“a” indicates that the main limiting factor is risk of ero- 
sion if the plant cover is not-maintained; “w” means ex- 
cess water that retards plant growth or interferes with 
cultivation; and “s” shows that the soils are shallow, 
droughty, or unusually low in fertility. In some parts of 
the country, there is a subclass “c” for the soils that are 
limited chiefly by a climate that is too cold or too dry. 

The. broadest grouping, the land capability class, is 
identified by Roman numerals. All the soils in one class 
have limitations and management problems of about the 
same degree, but of different kinds, as shown by the sub- 
class. All the land classes, except class I, may have one 
or more subclasses. 

In classes I, IT, and TIT are soils that are suitable for 
annual or periodic cultivation of annual or short-lived 
crops. 

Class I soils are those that have the widest range of use 
and the least risk of damage. They are level, or nearly 
level, productive, well drained, and easy to work. ‘They 
can be cultivated with almost no risk of erosion and will 
remain productive if managed with normal care. 

531946—60-—2 


Class IT soils can be cultivated regularly but do not 
have quite so wide a range of suitability as class I soils. 
Some class IT soils are gently sloping; consequently, they 
need moderate care to prevent erosion. Other soils in 
class II may be slightly droughty, slightly wet, or some- 
what limited in depth. 

Class ITI soils can be cropped regularly but have a nar- 
rower range of use than those in classes I and IT. These 
need even more careful management. 

In class IV are soils that have greater natural limita- 
tions than those in class IIT, but they can be cultivated for 
some crops under very careful management. 

In classes V, VI, and VII are soils that normally should 
not be cultivated for annual or short-lived crops but that 
can be used for pasture or range, as woodland, or for 
wildlife. 

Class V soils are nearly level or gently sloping and are 
not likely to erode but are droughty, wet, low in supply of 
plant nutrients, or otherwise unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VI soils are not suitable for crops, because they 
are steep, droughty, or otherwise limited, but they give 
fair yields of forage crops, orchard crops, or forest prod- 
ucts. Some soils in class VI can, without damage, be cul- 
tivated enough so that fruit trees or forest trees can be 
set out, or special perennial crops or pastures can be 
seeded. 

Class VII soils provide only poor to fair yields of for- 
age or forest products and have characteristics that limit 
them severely for these uses. 

Class VIII consists of soils that have practically no 
agricultural use. The soils have value as parts of water- 
sheds, and some have value as wildlife habitats or. for 
scenery. 


Capability classes, subclasses, and units 


The capability classes, subclasses, and units in which 
the soils of Darlington Cotinty are classified are defined 
in the listing that follows. The use suitabilities and man- 
agement requirements of the capability units are also dis- 
cussed. None of the soils in the county are in class VIII. 

The soils were assigned to capability units on a state- 
wide basis. Since not all of the capability units in the 
State are represented in this county, the numbering of the 
units may not be consecutive. For example, no soils of 
capability unit Ifw-3 are in Darlington County. There- 
fore, this capability unit is not discussed in this report. 


Class I.—Deep or moderately deep, well-drained, nearly 
level, productive soils. Suitable for intensive, long- 
time use under cultivation if good farming practices 
are followed. 

Unit I-1—Deep or moderately deep, well- 
drained soils that have sandy surface layers 12 
to 18 inches thick and friable subsoils. 

Unit I-2—Deep, well-drained sandy loam that 
has a surface layer 6 to 12 inches thick and a 
subsoil of sticky sandy clay. 

Class II.—Soils that can be cultivated with only moderate 
risk of erosion or that have other moderate limitations. 

Subclass Ile—Nearly level to gently sloping soils 
subject to moderate risk of erosion and requiring 
protection if cultivated. 
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Unit TIe-1—Deep or moderately deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping soils that have friable 
subsoils. 

Unit [Te-2—Deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
soil that has a sticky subsoil. 

Unit Ie-3.—Moderately deep, moderately well 
drained to somewhat. poorly drained, nearly 
level soils of stream terraces that have fine- 
textured subsoils through which water moves 
slowly. 

Unit Tle-4.—Moderately deep, well drained or 
moderately’ well drained, gently sloping soils 
that have cemented subsoils. 

Subclass IITw.—Soils with slightly impeded natural 
drainage that makes them seasonally wet and that 
restricts their suitability for some sensitive crops. 

Unit ITw-1.—Deep, slightly wet, level, local al- 
luvial soils in draws and depressions. 

Unit ITw-2.—Deep, somewhat poorly drained or 
moderately well drained, nearly level soils. 

Unit II[w-4—Deep, well-drained, nearly level 
soils of the flood plains with a surface layer of 
fine sandy loam or silt loam. 

Subclass TIs—Nearly level to gently sloping, sandy 
soils that are slightly droughty and that require 
simple conservation practices to conserve moisture 
and prevent wind erosion. 

Unit IIs-1.—Nearly level to gently sloping soils 
that have sandy surface layers 18 to 80 inches 
thick and friable subsoils through which water 
moves freely. 

Unit IIs-2.—Level or nearly level, sandy soil 
that has a surface layer 30 to 36 inches thick; 
subject to leaching and slightly low in fertility. 

Class III.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require special conserva- 
tion practices, or both. 

Subclass IIfe—Sloping soils that erode if not pro- 
tected. ; 

Unit I1Te-1.—Deep, sloping soils that have fria- 
ble subsoils and a slight to severe risk of erosion. 

Unit TWTe-3.—Sloping, moderately deep soil 
with a tough clay subsoil through which water 
moves slowly. 

Unit [1Te-4.—Shallow to moderately deep, slop- 
ing soils that have slightly cemented subsoils 
that hinder the movement of water. 

Unit IITe-5.—Deep, slightly droughty, sloping 
soils that have sandy surface layers 18 to 380 
inches thick and friable subsoils. 

Subclass IIIw.—Nearly level soils that have very 
poor to somewhat poor drainage and that need arti- 
ficial drainage for production of most crops. 

Unit IlIw-1.—Somewhat poorly drained soil 
with a thick surface layer underlain by a sub- 
soil of loamy sand. 

Unit IlIw-2.—Poorly drained, deep soils that 
have subsoils of tough sandy clay or sandy clay 
loam. 

Unit ITTw-3.—Somewhat poorly drained silt 
joam on. flood plains, subject to overflow. 

Unit IIlIw-4.—Very poorly drained soils with 
surface layers of black loam underlain by sub- 


soils that have a texture of sand to sandy clay 
loam. 

Subclass [1Is—Gently sloping, droughty, sandy soils 
that are subject to leaching and wind erosion. 

Unit ITIs—1.—Deep soils that have surface layers 
of loamy sand 30 to 36 inches thick. 

Unit ITIs—2.—Deep, sandy soils subject to severe 
leaching and wind erosion. 

Class IV.—Soils with very severe limitations that restrict 
the choice of plants but that can be cultivated with spe- 
cial management. 

Subclass [Ve.—Sloping to strongly sloping soils that 
are subject to very severe erosion and that need ex- 
treme protection if cultivated. 

Unit [Ve-4+—Shallow to moderately deep, slop- 
ing, eroded soil. 

Unit IVe-5.—Deep, strongly sloping soil with a 
surface layer of loamy sand 18 to 80 inches 
thick. 

Subclass TVs.—Sloping, droughty, sandy soils subject 
to severe leaching. 

Unit TVs-1.—Deep, sandy, sloping soils through 
which water moves rapidly. 

Class V.—Nearly level soils that are too wet or too sandy 
for cultivation. 

Subclass Vw.—Wet soils that are very difficult to 
drain. 

Unit Vw-2.—Poorly drained to very poorly 
drained, sandy, unproductive soils. 

Class VI.—Soils with severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuited to cultivation and that limit their 
use to pasture or woodland. 

Subclass VIe.—Soils that are subject to severe ero- 
sion or that are severely eroded. 

Unit VIe-2.Strongly sloping soils that have 
tough subsoils through which water moves 
slowly. 

Class VIT.—Soils unsuitable for cultivation and that have 
very severe limitations. 

Subclass VITe.—Soils subject to severe erosion or that 
are severely eroded. 

Unit VIle-2.—Shallow, unproductive soils and 
soils on strong slopes. 

Subclass VIIw.—Soils too wet for cultivation and 
grazing and difficult to manage as woodland. 

Unit VIIw-—1.—Very poorly drained, nearly level 
soils on the flood plains. 

Subclass VIIs._Sandy soils that are too droughty 
for cultivation and grazing and limited in use as 
woodland. , 

Unit VITs-1—Gently sloping to strongly slop- 
ing, unproductive, sandy souls. 


Management by capability units 


Soils in one capability unit have about the same limi- 
tations and similar risks of damage. The soils in one 
unit, therefore, need about the same kind of management, 
though they may have formed from different kinds of 
parent materials and in different ways. The capability 
units are described in the following pages. The soils in 
each unit are listed, and management suitable for all the 
soils of the unit is suggested. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


In this capability unit are deep or moderately deep, 
well-drained fine sandy loams and sandy loams that have 
subsoils of friable sandy clay loam. The soils have good 
structure. They are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. The soils 
are moderate in permeability, but they have a low to mod- 
erate water-holding capacity. They are medium acid to 
strongly acid. The following soils are in this unit: 

Cahaba fine sandy loani, level phase. 
Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, level phase. 
Norfolk sandy loam, level phase. 

Norfolk sandy loam, level thin solum phase. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, level phase. 
‘Ruston sandy loam, level phase. 

The soils in capability unit I-1 are suited to all the row 
crops generally grown in the county. They are also suited 
to Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, crimson clover, and 
sericea lespedeza grown for hay and pasture. 

Row crops can be grown each year. To maintain good 
yields, however, lime and fertilizer are required. Apply 
the lime and fertilizer according to needs indicated by 
soil tests and according to the requirements of the crops 
to be grown. In addition, turn under a grass or legume 
crop or a winter cover crop. In large fields plant strips 
of close-growing crops at right angles to prevailing winds 
to prevent wind erosion. These soils can be irrigated, but 
the system used must be designed carefully to prevent 
losses of soil and water. 

Pine trees grow well on these soils, but they must be 
protected from fire and grazing. Four or five rows of 
bicolor lespedeza planted along the edges of fields will 
help to prevent the trees from using nutrients needed for 
crops. The lespedeza will also provide food and cover 
for wildlife, especially quail. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


Only one soil—Marlboro sandy loam, level phase—is in 
this capability unit. . This soil is deep and well drained. 
Its surface layer is 6 to 12 inches thick and is underlain 
by sticky sandy clay. The natural supply of plant nu- 
trients is high. The permeability and rate of infiltration 
are moderate. ‘The water-holding capacity is also moder- 
ate, and, therefore, plant nutrients do not leach out so 
readily as they do in the soils in capability unit I-1. 

This soil is among the most productive of the soils in 
the.county. It is well suited to all the crops generally 
_ grown. Tall fescue, dallisgrass planted with whiteclover, 
bermudagrass planted with annual lespedeza or crimson 
clover, and sericea lespedeza are among the best plants to 
seed as forage crops. 

If row crops are grown each year, apply large amounts 
of fertilizer and turn under a winter cover crop of grass 
or legumes to help maintain good yields. Add lime for 
all crops. Apply the lime according to needs indicated 
by soi] tests and ‘according to the requirements of the 
crop to be grown. To prevent erosiori, plant windbreaks 
in large fields at right angles to the prevailing winds. 
This soil can be irrigated. The irrigation system needs 
to be designed carefully to prevent losses of soil and 
water. 

This soil is suited to trees, but the trees need protection 
from fire and grazing. Four or five rows of bicolor les- 


pedeza, planted along the edges of fields, will help to pre- 
vent the trees from using plant nutrients needed for 
crops. The lespedeza will also provide food and cover 
for wildlife. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 
This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained soils 

that are slightly eroded. The soils have gray to brown 
surface Jayers and red to yellow, friable subsoils. The 
structure of the soils is good. The content of organic 
matter is medium, and the natural supply of plant nu- 
trients is medium to high. Permeability is moderate, but 
the moisture-supplying capacity is low to moderate. The 
soils are acid. The following soils are in this unit: 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Kalmia sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping thin solum phase. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
Ruston sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 


These soils are well suited to cotton, corn, tobacco, 
small grains, soybeans, and truck crops. They are also 
suited to bahiagrass, crimson clover, and kudzu grown 
for grazing, and to Coastal bermudagrass and sericea les- 
pedeza grown for hay or grazing. 

To prevent erosion, the soils in this unit should be 
planted to close-growing crops every other year. : A suit- 
able rotation is 1 year of a small grain overseeded with 
crotalaria and followed by 1 year of a row crop. Tillage 
needs to be on the contour, and other water-control prac- 
tices, such as terracing and use of vegetated waterways, 
are required (fig. 6). Apply lime according to soil tests 
and according to the needs of the crop to be grown, A 
complete fertilizer is required for good yields. Planting 
windbreaks at right angles to the prevailing winds will 
help to prevent erosion in large fields. These soils are 
suitable for irrigation. 

The soils are suited to loblolly and slash pines, but the 
trees need protection from fire and grazing. The soils 
are well suited to bicolor lespedeza planted to provide 
food and cover for wildlife. There are many suitable 
sites for ponds in the natural draws. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 


Only one soil—Marlboro sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase—is in this unit. This soil is deep and well drained. 
It is slightly eroded. The surface layer is gray to brown 
sandy loam. It is underlain by a subsoil of yellowish- 
brown, sticky sandy clay that is at depths of 5 to 10 
inches. The soil has a medium content of organic matter 
and a high natural supply of plant nutrients. The per- 
meability, the rate of infiltration, and the water-holding 
capacity are all moderate, and the soil is acid. 

This productive soil is suited to all the crops generally 
grown inthe county. The main crops are cotton, tobacco, 
corn, small grains, soybeans, and truck, crops, but annual 
lespedeza, cowpeas, velvetbeans, and vetch are also grown. 
The best plants to seed for pasture and hay are dallis- 
grass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, whiteclover, 
annual lespedeza, kudzu, and sericea lespedeza. A com- 
plete fertilizer is required for high yields. Lime should 
be applied according to soil tests and according to the 
needs of the crop to be grown. 
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Figure 6.—An area of Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase, in capability unit Ile-1. 
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In this area the soil is eroded because it 


has not been protected from runoff. 


Keeping the soil in close-growing crops at least half 
the time will help to maintain good yields and will pro- 
tect the soil from erosion. <A suitable cropping system 
consists of growing tall fescue or bahiagrass and white- 
clover for 2 years and then row crops for 2 years. An- 
other suitable rotation consists of growing a small grain 
for 1 year, followed by soybeans or annual lespedeza, and 
then row crops the second year. 

All tillage should be on the contour. Water-control 
practices, such as terracing and use of vegetated water- 
ways, are needed; the terraces should drain from the 
ridges to the natural draws. Planting windbreaks at 
right angles to the prevailing winds will help to prevent 
erosion in the large fields. The soil is suited to sprinkler 
irrigation. 

This soil is suited to loblolly and slash pines. Trees 
that are planted will need protection from fire and graz- 
ing: The borders and odd corners of fields can be planted 
to bicolor lespedeza to provide food and cover for wild- 
life. This soil has some desirable sites for impounded or 
dug farm ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile~3 


In this capability unit are nearly level, moderately 
deep soils that are moderately well drained to somewhat 


poorly drained. The surface layers are 6 to 12 inches 
thick. They range from dark brown to pale yellow in 
color and from sandy loam to very fine sandy loam in 
texture. The subsoils consist of yellowish-red to brown 
clay or silty clay loam through which water moves 
slowly. 

These soils sre medium in their content of organic mat- 
ter and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. The 
rate of infiltration is slow, and the water-holding capacity 
is moderate. The soils are slightly acid to strongly acid. 
The following soils are in this unit: 

Flint fine sandy loam, level phase. 
Wahee sandy loam. 
Wahee very fine sandy loam, 

The soils in capability unit Tle-8 are well suited to 
oats, common lespedeza, corn, and soybeans and are fairly 
well suited to cotton, cowpeas, and vetch. Bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, crimson clover, com- 
mon lespedeza, and white clover are the best plants to 
seed as forage crops. 

Lime and fertilizer are required for high yields of all 
crops. ‘They should be applied according to the needs 
indicated by soil tests and according to the requirements 
of the crop to be grown. Clover, in particular, requires 
lime. The soils need to have close-growing crops on them 
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every other year or for 2 out of 4 years. A suitable crop- 
ping systein consists of growing oats and common lespe- 
deza the first year atid row crops the second year. Allow- 
ing the lespedeza to ‘reseed: for a second crop will 
strengthen the cropping system. 

Because of their thin surface layers and slowly perme- 
able ‘subsoils, these soils are likely to erode. ‘Conse- 
quently, tillage should be on the contour, where feasible. 
The nearly level depressions, or pocketlike areas, in the 
soils require shallow drainage ditches to remove the ex- 
cess surface water. 

Loblolly pines grow well on these soils, but they need 
protection from fire and grazing. The borders and odd 
corners of fields and open areas of woodlands can be 
planted to bicolor lespedeza to provide food and cover for 
wildlife. Fences may be needed to protect the plantings 
from. deer. 

CAPABILITY UNIT He-~4 


In this capability unit are shallow to moderately deep 
soils that are moderately well drained to well drained. 
The soils have surface layers of gray to olive-gray sandy 
loam. The surface layers are underlain, at depths of 6 
to 18 inches, by yellow to brown, slightly cemented sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low in organic matter and in their natu- 
ral supply of plant nutrients, Permeability and the rate 
of infiltration are moderate to slow. The soils have a low 
water-holding capacity and ave strongly acid. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 


Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 


The soils in capability unit [le-4 are fairly well suited 
to oats, cotton, corny crotalaria, rye, and velvetbeans. 
They are also fairly well suited to bermudagrass,. bahia- 
grass, sericea lespedeza, and crimson clover grown for 
hay and grazing. 

Yields are lower on these soils than on the soils in ca- 
pability units ITe-1 and IIe-2. Large amounts of or- 
ganic matter and fertilizer ate required to keep yields 
from deteriorating. Because of the low water-holding 
capacity and‘shallow depth to which roots can penetrate, 
the soils in this unit may need supplemental water during 
periods of drought. Lime and fertilizer should be ap- 
plied in the amounts indicated by soil tests and according 
to the needs of the crop to be grown. 

Keeping these soils in close-growing crops at least half 
of the time will help supply needed organic matter and 
prevent erosion. A. suitable cropping system consists of 
growing sericea lespedeza and bahiagrass or bahiagrass 
only for 2 or’more years and following with 2 years of 
row crops; or growing oats and crotalaria for 1 year and 
following with 1 year of a row crop. Tillage should be 
on the contour. Water-control practices, such as terrac- 
ing and use of grassed waterways, are needed. The ter- 
races should drain from the ridges to the natural draws, 
and the waterways need to be sodded before the terraces 
ave built. If sprinkler irrigation is used to supply water 
for special crops, care is needed to prevent runoff because 
of the cemented subsoil. 

Pines grow well on these soils. There is some risk of 
windthrow because of the cemented subsoil, however, par- 
ticularly on the Vaucluse soil. The borders and odd cor- 


ners of fields and open areas of woodland can be planted 
to bicolor lespedeza to provide food and cover for wild- 
life. The soils have some suitable sites for impounded 
ponds, but each site should be checked carefully to ceter- 
mine if the substratum will hold water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 


Only oné land type—Local alluvial land—is in capabil- 
ity unit [Iw-1. It is deep and level and is somewhat 
poorly drained to well drained. The areas are in slight 
depressions and are 2 to 5 acres in size. The surface layer 
ranges from Joam to loamy sand in texture and from gray 
to brown in color. The subsoil is a sandy loam that is 
variable in color. 

Local. alluvial land has a medium content of organic 
matter and a high natural supply of plant nutrients. It 
is medium acid, Permeability is moderately rapid. The 
infiltration rate and the water-holding capacity are mod- 
erate. 

Most of the acreage in this land type is used for culti- 
vated crops, but the areas are also suitable for pasture or 
hay crops. If cultivated crops are grown, drainage will 
be needed. This land type is suited to truck crops, corn, 
small grains, and soybeans, but it is not so well suited to 
cotton and tobacco. Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
whiteclover, and annual lespedeza are the best plants to 
seed for hay or pasture. A suitable cropping system con- 
sists of oats and soybeans grown for 1 year, followed by 
2 years of row crops. Apply lime and fertilizer accord- 
ing to the needs indicated by soil tests and according to 
the requirements of the crop to be grown. 

Ditches or tile drains can be used to remove excess wa- 
ter. Terraces or diversion channels will be needed in 
some places to. give protection from runoff water from 
higher lying areas. In other places waterways from the 
higher lying areas extend through areas of this capability 
unit. 

This land type is well suited to slash and loblolly pines. 
If it is drained, bicolor lespedeza will grow well and will 
provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level soils that are 
somewhat poorly drained to moderately well drained. 
The soils are productive but generally need to be drained. 
They have black to grayish-brown surface layers of.sandy 
loam or fine sandy loam and gray to olive-brown subsoils 
of sandy loam or sandy clay. The content of organic 
matter is medium, and the natural supply of plant nutri- 
ents ranges from medium to high. Permeability is mod- 
erate to slow. The infiltration rate is moderate to high, 
and the water-supplying capacity is moderate. The soils 
are medium acid to strongly acid. The following soils 
are in this capability unit: 

Dunbar fine sandy loam. 


Dunbar sandy loam. 
Goldsboro sandy loam. 


Izagora fine sandy loam. 
Lynchburg sandy loam. 


Tf drained, the soils in capability unit IIw-2 are among 
the most productive in the county. They are well suited 
to corn, truck crops, tobacco, cotton, small grains, soy- 
beans, vetch, and cowpeas. Dallisgrass, bahiagrass, ber- 
mudagrass, tall fescue, white clover, annual lespedeza, 
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and crimson clover are among the best plants to seed for 
hay and grazing. 

If row crops are grown each year on these soils, large 
amounts of fertilizer and organic material will be needed 
to maintain yields. Apply the fertilizer and lime accord- 
ing to the needs indicated by soil tests and according to 
the requirements of the crop to be grown. Suitable crop- 
ping systems to help maintain the tilth and productivity 
of the soils consist of 1 year of a small grain and annual 
lespecleza, followed by 2 years of row crops; or tall fescue 
or bahiagrass and whiteclover grown for 2 or more years, 
followed by row crops for 2 or 8 years. 

The Goldsboro soil requires less drainage than the Dun- 
bar and Lynchburg soils. Generally, only small, low 
areas in the Goldsboro soil need to be drained. The Dun- 
bar, Izagora, and Lynchburg soils must be drained by 
open ditches or tile drains if they are used for agricul- 
ture (fig. 7). The soils in this unit are suited to sprinkler 
irtigation, There are some desirable sites for dug ponds, 
but each site should be checked carefully. 

The soils in this capability unit are well suited to crops, 
hay, and pasture, but much of the acreage is in woodland. 
The soils are well suited to loblolly and slash pines. If 
the soils are drained, bicolor lespedeza and cowpeas or 
other annuals can be grown to provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 


7 


a 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-4 


In this unit are deep, nearly level soils that are well 
drained. The soils are on flood plains where they are 
flooded frequently, especially in winter and spring. The 
surface layers are dark brown and range in texture from 
fine sandy loam to silt loam. The subsoils are dark red- 
dish brown and range in texture from fine sandy clay to 
silty clay. 

These soils have good structure, and, if cultivated, they 
are easy to till. In some areas the soils show little profile 
development. They have a medium supply of organic 
matter and a high natural supply of plant nutrients. 
Permeability is moderately rapid. The rate of infiltra- 
tion and the moisture-supplying capacity are high. The 
soils are slightly acid to medium acid. The following 
soils are in this unit: 


Congaree fine sandy loam. Congaree silt loam. 


The soils in capability unit IIw-4 are best suited to 
crops that are not damaged by short periods of high wa- 
ter or that are not grown during peak flood periods, 
They ave well suited to corn, small grains, common. lespe- 
deza, soybeans, truck crops, and cowpeas. They are also 
well suited to dallisgrass, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, and white and crimson clovers grown for hay and 
pasture, Lime and fertilizer are required for high yields, 


Figure 7.—A V-diich used to remove excess water from areas of Dunbar sandy loam in capability unit Tw-2. 
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especially for row crops. They should be applied accord- 
ing to the needs indicated by soil tests. Where feasible, 
dikes can be used to protect the areas from floodwaters. 
The soils are well suited to loblolly and slash pines. Most 
of the acreage is woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ws-1 


In this capability unit are deep, nearly level to gently 
sloping soils that are moderately well drained to well 
drained. The soils have sutface layers of gray to brown 
loamy sand that range in thickness from 18 to 30, inches. 
The subsoils range in color from yellow to red. and in tex- 
ture from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The Gilead 
and Vaucluse subsoils are slightly cemented. 

The soils in this unit are low to medium in content of 
organic matter. Their natural supply of plant nutrients 
is low to high. Permeability and rate of infiltration are 
slow to moderate. The soils have a low to moderate wa- 
ter-supplying capacity and are medium acid to strongly 
acid. They are easy to till but are somewhat droughty. 
The following soils are in this unit: 


Gilead loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase. 
Kalmia loamy sand, level thick surface phase. 

Kalmia loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase., 
Norfolk loamy sand, level thick surface phase. 

Norfolk loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase. 
Ruston loamy sand, level thick surface phase. 

Ruston loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase. 


The soils in capability unit TIs-1 are suited to tobacco, 
sweetpotatoes, watermelons, crotalaria, soybeans, and vel- 
vetbeans and are fairly well suited to cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, and oats. Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and 
sericea lespedeza are among the best plants to seed for 
hay and grazing. 

A suitable cropping system is 1 year of a small grain 
and soybeans or crotalaria, followed by 1 year. of row 
crops. Allowing the crotalaria to reseed will strengthen 
this rotation. Another suitable cropping system is 2 or 
3 years of bahiagrass, grown alone or with sericea lespe- 
deza, followed by 2 or 3 years of row crops. Bahiagrass 
and sericea lespedeza can be grown in combination for 
hay or grazing. Crimson clover can be seeded with ba- 
hiagrass or bermudagrass after the grass has become well 
established and when the supply of plant nutrients has 
been built up. 

Large amounts of organic matter and commercial ferti- 
lizer are required to maintain yields, to decrease leaching, 
and to help control windblowing on these soils. Apply 
lime and fertilizer according to amounts indicated by soil 
tests and according to the needs of the crop to be grown. 
Till on the contour and keep close-growing crops on the 
soils at least half the time. In large, nearly level fields, 
plant alternate strips of close-growing and clean-tilled 
crops at right angles to the prevailing winds. In such 
areas parallel terraces that eliminate short. rows can be 
used in many places. In the gently sloping areas, the 
strips should be planted on the contour. In addition, wa- 
ter-control practices, such as terracing, stripcropping, 
and use of grassed waterways, will be needed. Outlets 
for the terraces should be constructed before the terraces 
are built. 


These soils are suited to loblolly and slash pines. If 
adequate amounts of fertilizer are added, bicolor lespe- 


deza can-be planted to provide food and cover for wild- 


life. Only a few sites are suitable for farm ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIs-2 


Only one soil—Lakeland sand, level shallow phase—is 
in this capability unit. This soil is deep and well drained. 
It has a gray, sandy surface layer, 30 to 36 inches thick. 
Its subsoil is yellow to yellowish-brown sandy loam. The 
soil is low in content of organic matter and in its natural 
supply of plant nutrients. The permeability and rate of 
infiltration are rapid, but the water-supplying capacity is 
low. This soil isacid. It is slightly droughty and is sub- 
ject to leaching. 

‘Lakeland sand, level shallow phase, is sitited to water- 
melons, sweetpotatoes; peaches, crotalaria, and velvet- 
beans. It is fairly well suited to cotton, tobacco, corn, 
peanuts, and oats. Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
and sericea lespedeza are the best plants to seed for hay 
and grazing. 

Suitable cropping systems are 1 year of oats and cro- 
talaria, followed by 1 year of corn and crotalaria; or 3 or 
more years of sericea lespedeza, followed by 2 years of 
row crops. Bahiagrass and sericea lespedeza can be 
grown in combination for hay and grazing. 

Needed organic matter can be added by growing a 
cover crop and turning it under every other year. Apply 
lime and fertilizer according to the needs indicated by 
soil tests and according to the requirements of the crop 
to be grown. To reduce wind erosion in large fields, 
plant windbreaks at right angles to the prevailing winds. 
The soil is suited to sprinkler irrigation. Because of its 
low water-holding capacity and the low yields of most, 
crops, however, sprinkler irrigation probably would not 


ay. ; 
Loblolly, longleaf, ind slash pines grow well on this 

soil. If fertilizer is applied each year, bicolor lespedeza 

can be planted to provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ite-1 


In this capability unit are deep, sloping soils that have 
a slight to severe risk of erosion. The soils have surface 
layers of gray to brown sandy loam. The subsoils are 
yellow to red, friable sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
The soils have good structure. The content of organic 
matter is medium, and the natural supply of plant nutri- 
ents is high. The permeability, the rate of infiltration, 
and the water-supplying capacity are all moderate. These 
soils are medium acid. 

The Ruston soil has a few galled spots. In these spots 
the soil is lower in organic matter and has a lower natural 
supply of plant nutrients than the soil in surrounding 
areas. It also has a lower water-holding capacity and is 
less permeable. The following soils are in capability unit 
IITe-1: 


Norfolk sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Ruston sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 


These soils are fairly well suited to the row crops gen- 
erally grown in the county. They are also suited to ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, kudzu, and 
crimson clover grown for hay and pasture. If erosion is 
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controlled, moisture conserved, and adequate amounts of 
lime and fertilizer applied, good yields are obtained. 

Suitable rotations are 3 years of bahiagrass, followed 
by 1 year of row crops; or 2 years of oats and crotalaria, 
followed by 1 year of row crops. 

Adding large amounts of organic matter and keeping 
close-growing crops on the soils 2 out of 3 years will help 
to control erosion. A] tillage should be on the contour. 
Contour stripcropping will make the cropping systems 
more effective. Apply lime and fertilizer according to 
the needs indicated by soil tests and according to the re- 
quirements of the crop to be grown. If the soils are used 
for row crops, terraces and sodded waterways or other 
suitable drainageways are needed. Use the natural draws 
for outlets, and sod them before the terraces are built. 
These soils can be grazed during most wet periods with- 
out damage from trampling. 

The soils are suited to loblolly and slash pines. Bicolor 
lespedeza can be planted along the borders and in odd 
corners of fields. It can also be planted in open areas in 
woods to provide food and cover for wildlife. In some 
places there are desirable sites for impounded farm ponds. 


CAPABILITY ‘UNIT IIIe-3 


Only one soil—F int fine sandy loam, sloping phase— 
is in this capability unit. This is a moderately deep, 
sloping soil that is moderately well drained. Jt has a 
surface layer of fine sandy loam and a subsoil of heavy 
elay through which water moves slowly. The content of 
organic matter is medium, and the water-holding capac- 
ity is moderate. 

This soil is fairly well suited to corn, soybeans, cotton, 
oats, annual lespedeza, and crotalaria. Dalliserass, bahia- 
grass, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, white and crimson 
clovers, and annual Jespedeza make good yields and are 
among the best plants to seed for hay and pasture. 

Tf this soil is used for row crops, it should be kept in 
close-growing crops at least 2 out of 8 years to help con- 
trol erosion. A suitable cropping system is 2 years of a 
small grain and annual lespedeza, followed by 1 year of 
row crops. Another suitable rotation consists of bahia- 
grass or sericea lespedeza, grown for 3 or more years, and 
then 2 years of row crops. Planting the crops on the con- 
tour in the interval strips of the terraces will make the 
cropping systems more effective. 

Lime and fertilizer should be applied according to the 
needs indicated by soil tests. This soil needs terracing, 
use of vegetated waterways, and other water-control prac- 
tices. Construct outlets for the terraces in natural draws 
before the terraces are built. 


Loblolly pine grows fairly well on this soil. Bicolor 


lespedeza grows well and will provide food and cover for 


wildlife. 
es CAPABILITY UNIT I1le~4 

In this capability unit are sloping, shallow to moder- 
ately deep soils that are moderately well drained to well 
drained. The surface layers have a texture of, sandy 
loam or loamy sand. The subsoils have a texture of 
loamy sand or sandy clay loam. The surface layers have 
fairly good structure, but the subsoils are slightly ce- 
mented so that the movement of water is retarded. These 
soils are low in organic matter, in their natural supply of 
plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. They 


are medium acid to strongly acid. The following soils 
are in this unit: 


mead loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 
Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping phase. 


These soils are fairly well suited to oats, cotton, corn, 
cowpeas, crotalaria, and watermelons. Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza are among the 
best plants to seed for hay and pasture. 

Close-growing crops should be kept on these soils two- 
thirds of the time to add organic matter and to help con- 
trol erosion, A suitable cropping system is 4 or more 
years of sericea lespedeza or bahiagrass, followed by 2 
years of row crops. Another suitable rotation is 2 years 
of oats and crotalaria or cowpeas, and then 1 year of row 
crops. 

The soils need large amounts of organic matter and a 
complete fertilizer if good yields are to be maintained. 
Lime is needed to correct acidity, particularly for hay 
and pasture crops. Planting the crops on the contour in 
the interval strips between the terraces will make the 
cropping systems more effective. All tillage should be on 
the contour. Water-control practices, such as terracing 
and use of vegetated waterways, are needed. - Establish 
the outlets for the terraces in the natural draws before 
the terraces are built. 

These soils are fairly well suited to loblolly pines. Bi- 
color lespedeza grows fairly well and will provide food 
and cover for wildlife. The soils have some desirable 
sites for impounded farm ponds. Fach site must be 
checked carefully, however, to determine if the underly- 
ing material will hold water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-5 


This capability unit is made up of sloping, deep, well-- 
drained soils. The soils are similar to those of capability 
unit IITe-4, but they have thicker surface layers. ‘The 
surface layers have a texture of loamy sand and are 18 
to 80 inches thick. The soils ave medium in their natural 
supply of plant nutrients and have moderate water-sup- 
plying capacity. They are slightly droughty. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 


Norfolk loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 
Ruston loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 


These soils are fairly well suited to sweetpotatoes, wa- 
termelons, crotalaria, cotton, corn, peanuts, oats,. velvet- 
beans, and soybeans. They are well suited to Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza grown for 
hay and grazing. 

These soils need to be kept in close-growing crops at 
least 2 out of 8 years to maintain the content of organic 
matter and yields, and to control erosion. A. suitable 
cropping system is 8 or more years of bahiagrass or seri- 
cea lespedeza, grown alone or in combination, then 1 or 
2 years of row crops. Another suitable rotation is 2 years 
of small grains and crotalaria, followed by 1 year of row 
crops. Crimson clover can be grown. with bahiagrass or 
bermudagrass for hay or grazing after the grasses are 
established and when the supply of plant nutrients has 
been built up. If a legume is not grown, large amounts 
of nitrogen. are required for high yields. 
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Frequent application of fertilizer is needed to main- 
tain good yields of all crops. Apply the fertilizer and 
lime in amounts indicated by soil tests and according to 
the needs of the crop to be grown. Till on the contour. 

The soils. need terracing, the use of vegetated water- 
ways, and other water-control practices. The waterways 
should be established in natural draws before the terraces 
are built. In some places parallel terraces can be used. 
In other places stripcropping and vegetated waterways 
will provide adequate control of water without the use 
of terraces. 

These soils are suited to loblolly, slash, and longleaf 
pines, but the trees should be protected from damage by 
fire and grazing. They are fairly well’suited to bicolor 
lespedeza, which will provide food and cover for wildlife. 
The lespedeza generally needs to be fertilized each year. 
There are some suitable sites for impounded farm ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Illw-t 


Only one soil—Klej loamy sand—is in this capability 
unit. This soil is nearly level and is deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. The surface layer, a dark-colored loamy 
sand, is underlain by mottled, brown loamy sand or sand. 
The soil is medium in content of organic matter and has 
a low natural supply of plant nutrients. The permeabil- 
ity and the rate of infiltration are moderate. The water- 
holding capacity is low, and the soil is acid. 

Tf drained, this soil is fairly well suited to truck crops, 
corn, soybeans, oats, cowpeas, and crotalaria. It is also 
fairly well suited to bermudagrass, dallisgrass, bahia- 
grass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza. 

To help maintain yields, adequate fertilizer will be 
needed and large amounts of crop residues should be 
turned under, if row crops are grown each year. A suit- 
able cropping system is 8 or more years of bahiagrass, fol- 
lowed by 2 or 8 years of row crops. Truck crops can be 
grown each year if followed by crotalaria or cowpeas. 
Another suitable rotation is 1 year of oats and crotalaria 
or annual lespedeza, 1 year of corn and crotalaria, and 
then 1 year of row crops. 

Lime is required ‘for most crops, and particularly for 
clover, It should be applied according to the needs indi- 
cated by soil tests. Large amounts of fertilizer are re- 
quired for high yields. Open ditches, or tile drains, or 
both, can be usec to remove excess surface water. ‘The 
open ditches are hard to maintain, however, because of 

‘the sandy subsoil, which causes the sides of the ditches to 
eave. In periods of drought, sprinkler irrigation can be 
used, particularly on truck crops. 

This soil is fairly well suited to loblolly and slash 
pines. Annual plants should be seeded to provide food 
and cover for wildlife. Dug ponds generally provide am- 
ple water for irrigation, but the side slopes must be broad 
to prevent them from caving. 


CAPABILITY UNIT [Iw-2 


In this capability unit.are nearly level, deep soils that 
are poorly drained. The surface layers are black to gray 
sandy loam. The subsoils are gray to grayish-brown, 
mottled sandy loam or sandy clay. These soils are me- 
dium acid to strongly acid. They are medium in content 
of organic matter and in their natural supply of plant 
nutrients. Permeability is slow, and the rate of infiltra- 


tion and water-holding capacity are moderate. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 


Coxville fine sandy loam. 
Coxville sandy loam. 


Grady sandy loam. 
Leaf fine sandy loam. 

These soils must be drained before they can be used for 
cultivated crops or for hay or pasture. In most places in 
the Coxville and Grady sandy loams, tile drains can be 
used to remove excess surface water. On these soils tile 
drains are particularly desirable to use in cultivated. 
fields; otherwise, a combination of open and tile drains 
can be used. In the Coxville and Leaf fine sandy loams, 
open ditches are needed because tile drains are not suffi- 
cient to provide adequate drainage. In many places the 
Leaf soil is used for pasture or woodland because ade- 
quate drainage cannot be provided for cultivated crops. 

These soils tend to become hard if the content of or- 
ganic mattér is not maintained. In many places they 
puddle and pack if grazed when wet. 

Tf adequately drained and fertilized, these soils are 
suited to truck crops, corn, soybeans, and oats. They are 
also suited to dallisgrass, bermudagrass, tall fescue, and 
annual lespedeza grown for hay and pasture. If ade- 
quate fertilizer is used and large amounts of organic mat- 
ter are turned under, row crops can be grown each ycar. 

Suitable cropping systems consist of 2 or more years of - 
tall fescue and whiteclover, followed by 2 or 3 years of 
row crops; or 1 or 2 years of oats and annual lespedeza, 
followed by 1 or 2 years of row crops. Truck crops can 
be grown each year if they are followed by soil-improv- 
ing crops. 

Large amounts of fertilizer are needed for high yields. 
Lime is required for most crops, particularly for legumes. 
Apply lime in amounts indicated by soil tests. 

These soils are suited to loblolly and pond pines and to 
blackgum and sweetgum. Browntop millet or other an- 
nuals are the best plants to seed to provide food and.cover 
for wildlife. The soils have some desirable sites for dug 
ponds. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-3 

Only one soil—Chewacla silt loam—is in this capability 
unit. This level or nearly level soil is somewhat poorly 
drained. It occurs on the first terraces of the larger 
streams where it is sometimes flooded. The surface layer 
of silt loam is underlain by a subsoil of silty clay through 
which water moves slowly. The strong mottling in the 
subsoil indicates that the soil has a seasonal high water 
table. 

This soil is medium in content of organic matter and 
in its natural supply of plant nutrients. Its permeability 
and rate of infiltration are moderate. The water-supply- 
ing capacity is high, and the soil is medium acid. 

This soil must be drained before it can be used for 
crops. Drainage can be provided by open ditches, but in 
some places the soil is difficult to drain because suitable 
outlets are lacking. Diversion ditches are required to 
protect the areas from runoff from higher lying areas. 
Dikes are needed to protect some areas from overflow. 
This soil tends to puddle in wet periods and becomes hard 
when dry. 

If adequately drained, this soil is suited to corn, small 
grains, and soybeans. It is also suited to tall fescue, ber- 
mudagrass, dallisgrass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza 
grown for hay and pasture. If large amounts of lime, 
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fertilizer, and organic matter are added to help maintain 
yields, row crops can be grown each year. 

A suitable cropping system is 2 or more years of tall 
fescue, followed by 2 years of row crops. Another suit- 
able rotation is 2 years of annual lespedeza, overplanted 
with grain for grazing, and then 2 years of corn inter- 
planted with soybeans. 

Lime and fertilizer are required for high yields. They 
should be applied according to the needs indicated by soil 
tests and according to the needs of the crop to be grown. 
In wet periods care must be used in grazing this soil. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pines, and most of it 
is in pines. Cowpeas, browntop millet, or other annuals 
are the best plants to seed to provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Iiw-4 

In this capability unit are deep, nearly level soils that 
are very poorly drained. The soils have black, organic 
surface layers. The subsoils are gray and range in tex- 
ture from sand to sandy clay loam. Of. these soils, the 
Okenee and Portsmouth have a medium supply of natu- 
ral plant nutrients and are moderate in permeability. 
The Rutlege soils have a low natural supply of plant nu- 
trients and rapid permeability. “All of the soils in this 
unit are high in organic matter and have a moderate 
water-supplying capacity. They are strongly acid. The 
following soils are in this unit: 


Rutlege loamy sand. 
Rutlege mucky loam. 


Okenee loam. 
Portsmouth mucky loam. 
Portsmouth sandy loam. 

These soils must be drained before they can. be used for 
crops or pasture. JExcess water can be removed by open 
ditches, tile drains, or both. All the soils are suited to 
tile drainage. Open ditches are hard to maintain in the 
Okenee and Rutlege soils, however, because the sandy 
subsoil may cause the sides to cave. 

The soils of this capability unit can be grazed sooner 
after rains, without damage to their structure, than the 
soils in capability unit I[Iw-2. Much of the organic 
matter is soon lost when the soils are cultivated. The 
soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation. 

If adequately drained, these soils can be cultivated and 
are suited to corn, oats, soybeans, and truck crops. In 
addition, they are well suited to dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
whiteclover, and annual lespedeza grown for hay and 
pasture. 

Choose a cropping system that will help to maintain 
yields. A suitable cropping system is 3 or more years of 
grass and clover, followed by 3 years of row crops. An- 
other suitable rotation is 1 year of grain and annual les- 
pedeza, followed by 1 year of row crops. 

The soils need lime and large amounts of fertilizer. 
The lime should be applied according to the needs indi- 
cated by soil tests. To maintain the content of organic 
matter, grow cover crops and turn under all crop resi- 
dues. Truck crops, in particular, will benefit by sprin- 
kler irrigation. 

These soils are suited to gum trees, to loblolly, slash, 
and pond pines, and to cypress. If drainage is provided, 
annual plants can be seeded to provide food and cover for 
wildlife. ‘The soils have some favorable sites for dug 
ponds, but in places the sandy subsoil will cause the sides 
of the ponds to cave. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIs-1 


In this capability unit are deep soils that are exces- 
sively drained. The soils are subject to leaching, and in 
some places they are likely to be eroded by wind. The 
surface layers are 30 to 36 inches thick. They range from 
gray to brown in color and from sand to loamy sand in 
texture. The subsoils range from yellow to red in color 
and from loamy sand to sandy loam in texture. 

All of these soils are low in organic matter and in their 
natural supply of plant nutrients. They have a low mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, rapid permeability, and a high 
rate of infiltration. The Independence soil has better tex- 
ture and structure than the other soils in this unit. Con- 
sequently, it has a slightly better capacity to supply mois- 
ture. All of the soils are droughty and acid. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 

Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping phase. 
Euckabee loamy sand, gently sloping phase. 
Independence loamy sand, gently sloping phase. 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping shallow phase. 

These soils are fairly well suited to tobacco, cotton, wa- 
termelons, sweetpotatoes, velvetbeans, corn, oats, peanuts, 
rye, and crotalaria. Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespe- 
deza, and bahiagrass are the best plants to seed as forage 
crops. A suitable cropping system is 2 years of oats and 
crotalaria, followed by 1 year of corn and crotalaria; or 
3 or more years of bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, or 
sericea lespedeza, and then 2 years of row crops. 

To help supply organic matter, plant a cover crop 2 
years out of 38, Apply lime and fertilizer according to 
the needs indicated by soil tests and according to the re- 
quirements of the crop to be grown. Till on the contour. 
In addition, plant sericea lespedeza or other perennials 
in strips on the contour. The strips will serve as a guide 
for contour tillage and also will help to reduce erosion. 
Generally, these soils are not suitable for terracing. They 
can be grazed sooner after rains, without damage from 
trampling, than other soils in the county. 

These soils are suited to loblolly, slash, and longleaf 
pines, but the trees need protection from fire and grazing. 
Ifa complete fertilizer is applied annually, bicolor lespe- 
deza can be grown to provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT TIs-2 


In this capability unit are deep, sandy soils that are ex- 
cessively drained. The surface layers consist of gray to 
brown sand. The subsoils are yellow to red sand or 
loamy sand. These soils are low in content of organic 
matter and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. 
Permeability is rapid, and the rate of infiltration is high. 
The soils are droughty and acid. The following soils are 
in this unit: 

Eustis sand, gently sloping phase. 
Huckabee sand, gently sloping phase. 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase. 

Organic. matter and fertilizer that have been added 
leach out of these soils quickly. In large fields there is 
risk of wind erosion. 

Crotalaria, corn, cowpeas, velvetbeans, watermelons, 
and rye grow fairly well on all of these soils, and peaches 
grow fairly well on the Eustis and Lakeland soils. Seri- 
cea lespedeza, Coastal bermudagrass, and bahiagrass, 
grown alone or in combination, are satisfactory plants to 
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seed for grazing. A suitable cropping system consists of 
2 years of crotalaria, followed by 1 year of corn and vol- 
unteer crotalaria. Another suitable rotation is 3 or more 
years of bahiagrass, grown alone or with sericea lespe- 
deza, and then 2 years of row crops. 

Growing cover crops 2 out of 3 years and turning un- 
der crop residues will help to maintain otganic matter. 
If large amounts of organic matter are added and ferti- 
lizer is applied frequently, crops make fair yields. Ap- 
ply lime according to the needs indicated by soil tests and 
the requirements of the crop to be grown. Till on the 
contour. In large fields plant alternate strips of close- 
growing and clean-tilled crops to help reduce damage by 
wind and water. Planting permanent windbreaks at 
right angles to the prevailing winds will also help to re- 
duce damage by erosion. If the soils are pastured, they 
will need protection from overgrazing. They are not 
suited to terracing. 

Loblolly and slash pines grow fairly well on these soils 
if scrub oak is controlled. Plant bicolor lespedeza only 
if large amounts of fertilizer are applied annually. In 
many places bicolor lespedeza and sericea lespedeza can 
be planted in the borders next to woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-4 


Only one soil—Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded sloping 
phase—is in this capability unit. This soil is shallow to 
moderately deep and is well drained. It is low in content 
of organic matter and in its natural supply of plant nu- 
trients. Permeability is slow. The rate of infiltration 
and the water-holding capacity are low. The soil is 
droughty and acid and has a serious risk of erosion. In 
many places, there are shallow gullies and galled spots. 

This soil is not suited to continuous cropping. Yields 
of row crops and forage crops are only fair. Corn, oats, 
and soybeans: grow fairly well. Bahiagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and Coastal bermudagrass, grown with annual 
lespedeza or reseeding crimson clover, are the best plants 
to seed as forage crops. If sericea lespedeza and bahia- 
grass or Coastal bermudagrass are grown for several 
years, a cropping system can be used in which row crops 
are grown 1 out of 4-years. Grow the row crops in con- 
tour strips along with sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, or 
Coastal bermudagrass. 

Apply lime and fertilizer according to the needs indi- 
cated by soil tests and according to the requirements of 
the crop to be grown. Till on the contour, and plant 
perennials in the natural waterways. Protect the soil 
from grazing when it is wet. This soil is not suited to 
terracing. 

This soil is only fairly well suited to loblolly pine. Bi- 
color lespedeza.can be planted in the borders and in odd 
corners of fields to provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-5 


Only one soil—Norfolk loamy sand, strongly sloping 
thick surface phase—is in this capability unit. This deep, 
well-drained soil has slopes ranging from 10 to 15 percent 
and is slightly droughty. The surface layer consists of 
loamy sand that is 18 to 80 inches thick. The subsoil is 
sandy loam through which water moves freely. 

This soil is medium in content of organic matter and 
high in its natural supply of plant nutrients. The per- 


meability, the rate of infiltration, and the water-holding 
capacity are all moderate. The soil is medium acid. 
Plant nutrients leach out quickly, and there is a. serious 
risk of erosion. 

This soil is not suited to continuous cropping. Yields 
of row and forage crops are only fair. Cotton, corn, and 
oats grow fairly well. Sericea lespedeza, kudzu, Coastal 
bermudagrass, and bahiagrass are the best plants to seed 
as forage crops. 

Tf this soil is needed for row crops, grow the crops in 
contour strips along with bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
Coastal bermudagrass, or kudzu. A row crop can be 
grown 1 year out of 4 after the close-growing crops have 
been grown for several years. Winter legumes can be 
grown if the soil has been used for grass for 3 or 4 years 
and the supply of plant. nutrients has been replenished. 
The soil can be grazed when wet without damage from 
trampling: 

Apply lime and fertilizer according to the needs indi- 
cated by soil tests and according to the: requirements of 
the crop to be grown. Till on the contour. Generally, 
the strong slopes and sandy texture of this soil make ter- 
racing impractical. 

This soil is best suited to loblolly and slash pines, but 
the trees need protection from fire and grazing. If the 
soil is fertilized each year, bicolor lespedeza can be grown 
to provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 


In this unit are sloping, deep soils that are excessively 
drained. The soils are sandy, droughty, and subject to 
severe leaching. They are acid. The content of organic 
matter and the natural supply of plant nutrients are low. 
The rate of infiltration is high, but the soils have a low 
moisture-supplying capacity. The following soils are in 
this unit: 


Bustis sand, sloping phase. 

Huckabee sand, sloping phase. 
Lakeland sand, sloping phase. 
Lakeland sand, sloping shallow phase. 


These soils leach badly, require frequent applications of 
fertilizer, and are low in productivity. They are, there- 
fore, generally not suited to cultivated crops or pasture. 
Corn, velvetbeans, and watermelons are the row crops 
that grow best.: The best plants to seed for pasture are 
sericea lespedeza and bahiagrass, grown alone or in com- 
bination, or Coastal bermudagrass. 

If these soils must. be used for crops or pasture, choose 
a cropping system that will add needed organic matter. 
A suitable cropping system consists of 3 or 4 years of cro- 
talaria, followed by 1 year of corn and velvetbeans; or 4 
or 5 years of bahiagrass and sericea lespedeza and then 1 
or 2 years of corn and velvetbeans. 

Planting the crops in contour strips will make the crop- 
ping systems more effective. Till on the contour. Keep 
the soils in close-growing crops 8 out of 4 years, and turn 
all crop residues under. Apply lime and fertilizer ac- 
cording to the needs indicated by soil tests and according 
to the requirements of the crop to be grown. The soils 
are not suited to terracing. 

If scrub oaks are controlled, pines will grow on these 
soils. Bicolor lespedeza can be planted to provide food 
and cover for wildlife, but large amounts of fertilizer are 
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required each year. The soils have some desirable sites 
for impounded ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-2 


In this capability unit are level or nearly level, deep 
soils that are poorly drained to very ‘poorly drained. 
Water stays close to the surface of these soils most of the 
time. The surface layers consist of black or gray loamy 
sand or sandy loam. The subsoils are gray and range in 
texture from loamy sand to sandy clay loam. 

Generally, the content of organic matter in these soils 
is low. The surface layer of the Plummer soil, however, 
has a high content of organic matter. The soils all have 
a low natural supply of plant nutrients and low water- 
holding capacity. The Plummer soil is rapidly perme- 
able and has a high rate of infiltration; the other soils 
are moderately permeable and have a moderate rate of 
infiltration. The soils are acid. The following soils are 
in this unit: 


Myatt sandy loam. 
Plummer loamy sand. 


These soils are not suited to crops. They are hard to 
manage if they are pastured. In most places there are 
no adequate outlets available for drainage. Because of 
the sandy subsoils, open ditches are difficulé to maintain. 

Most of these soils are in trees. The open areas gener- 
ally have a cover of carpetgrass. Adding fertilizer will 
improve the stands of carpetgrass. for grazing. [Even 
though large amounts of fertilizer are added, however, 
yields are’lower than on soils that have a higher natural 
supply of plant nutrients. 

The soils are suited to loblolly, slash, and pond _pines. 
They are not suited to intensive management for wildlife. 
There are some suitable sites for ponds. 


Rains sandy loam. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


In this capability unit are strongly sloping soils that 
are severely eroded or that are subject to erosion. The 
soils are well drained to moderately well drained and 
have tough, heavy subsoils through which water moves 
slowly. The Caroline soil is medium in content of or- 
ganic matter and in natural supply of plant nutrients. 
The Vaucluse soil, on the other hand, is low in content of 
organic matter and in natural supply of plant nutrients. 
The permeability and rate of infiltration are moderate 
to slow, and the water-holding capacity is moderate to 
low. These soils are acid. The following soils are in this 
unit: 


Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly sloping phase. 


These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, nor are 
they suited to hay or pasture crops. If they must. be used 
for forage crops, sericea lespedeza and bahiagrass are the 
best plants to seed. The soils need fertilizer and lime. 
These should be applied according to the needs indicated 
by soil tests and according to the requirements of the 
crop to be grown. 

The Caroline soil is better suited to loblolly pine than 
the Vancluse soil, which also has a risk of windthrow. 
Bicolor lespedeza can be planted to provide food and 
cover for wildlife. The soils have some desirable sites 
for impounded ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIe-2 


This capability unit is made up of miscellaneous land 
types and strongly sloping to moderately steep soils that 
have a slightly cemented subsoil through which water 
moves slowly. The soils are severely eroded or are sub- 
ject to erosion and are acid. The natural supply of plant 
nutrients and the moisture-holding capacity are low. 
The following soils are in this unit: 

Gently sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments. 
Guilied land. 

Pits and dumps, 

Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments. 

Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, eroded phase, 
Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, moderately steep phase. 

These soils are best suited to trees and should be kept 
in trees. They are only fairly well suited to loblolly 
pines and have a risk of windthrow. It is best to manage 
the areas primarily for production of pulpwood. 

The soils are fairly well suited to bicolor lespedeza. 
Planting the lespedeza in contour strips in open areas 
will help to conserve the soil and will provide food and 
cover for wildlife. For high yields of lespedeza, the 
areas need to be fertilized annually. The soils have some 
suitable sites for ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIw-1 


In this capability unit are nearly level, very poorly 
drained, swampy soils that are covered by water most of 
the time. The soils have variable texture, color, and 
depth. Their profiles show little development. The soils 
are on the first bottoms of the larger streams of the 
county and are very hard to drain. The following soils 
are in this unit: 

Marsh. 
Mixed alluvial land. 


Swamp. 
Wehadkee silt loam. 

Tt is best to manage these soils for the production of 
hardwoods, generally by caring for the trees that are al- 
ready established. The soils are suited to yellow-poplar 
and gum trees. The trees should be cut selectively. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


This capability unit is made up of gently sloping and 
strongly sloping, sandy soils. The soils have a low con- 
tent of organic matter and are very low in natural supply 
of plant nutrients. Permeability is very rapid, and the 
rate of infiltration is high. The soils have a low water- 
holding capacity. They are acid and support only lim- 
ited vegetation. The following soils are in this unit: 

Lakeland sand, strongly sloping phase. 
Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase. 

These soils should be kept in trees, the use to which 
they are best suited. If feasible, control the scrub oaks 
so that pine trees can reseed. It is generally not practical 
to manage the soils for wildlife. 


Estimated Yields and Suitability 


The first part of this subsection gives the estimated 
average acre yields of principal crops on the different 
soils., The second part deals with the relative suitability 
of each soil in the county for eight crops that are com- 
monly grown or that are known to be suited to the soils 
and to the chmate. 


DARLINGTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Estimated yields 


In table 1 are estimated long-term, average acre yields 
for the principal crops grown in the county. Yields are 
given for each soil under two levels of management. In 
columns A. are listed yields to be expected under the man- 
agement now prevailing in the county. The yields in col- 
umns B are those to be expected under improved manage- 
ment, 

Generally, yields in columns B are higher than those in 
columns A. The yields for high-value crops, however, 
may show little difference because they are now grown 
under the highest level of management believed to ‘be 
feasible. 

The figures in columns A are based largely on observa- 
tions made by members of the soil survey party; on in- 
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formation obtained by interviews with farmers and other 
agricultural workers who have had experience with the 
soils and crops of the area; and on comparisons with 
yield tables for other counties in South Carolina that 
have similar soils. For most soils, however, records on 
specific crop yields were not available. 

The requirements of good management vary according 
to the soils, but the following practices ave considered 
requisite to obtaining yields in columns B: (1) The 
proper choice and rotation of crops; (2) the correct use 
of commercial fertilizers,. lime, and manure; (3) use of 
proper tillage methods; (4) return of organic matter to 
the soils; (5) adequate control of water; (6) maintaining 
or improving the productivity and workability of the 
soils; and (7) conservation of soil material, plant nutri- 
ents, and soil moisture. 


Tanie 1.—Estimaied average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management 
[Yields in columns A are those obtained under common management practices; those in columns B are yields to be expected under improved 


management practices. 


Absence of figure indieates crop is not commonly grown] 


Corn Cotton (lint) Tobacco Soybeans Oats Pasture 
Soil — 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow-aere- | Cow-acre- 
Cahaha fine sandy loam: Bu. Bu. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu. days days! 
Level phasé__.--....---------- 35 75 375 500 1, 100 1, 700 15 30 40 70 180 365 
Gently sloping phase._.-..-.--- 380 70 | 350 500 | 1,100} 1, 700 15 30 40 70 180 365 
Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded 
strongly sloping phase 90 250 
Chewacla silt loam..__..__..---.--- 300 420 
Congaree fine sandy loam_.________- 5OS| AOO tee acetone eke cee eos 20 40 60} 100 300 420 
Congaree silt loam._--_..__--.----- 50 | 100 |..-_ -|.-_-2--_|--.-----|--- 2 -- 20 40 60 | 100 300 420 
Coxville sandy loam__....-.-------- 25 60 150 400 |___.-_-.|----_-_- 15 30 35 75 200 365 
Coxviile fine sandy loam._._..___-.- 25 60 | 150 400 |_-__.---].----_-- 15 30 35 75 200 365 
Dunbar sandy loam.___._---.----- 45} 90} 450 750} 1,500) 2,500 20 40 50 90 280 420 
Dunbar fine sandy loam.__.....~--- 45 90} 450 750 | 1,500 | 2, 500 20 40 50 90 280 420 
Eustis sand: 
Gently sloping phase._....-_-_- 20 40 | 175 400 800 | 1,300 |._-__-]--_-.- 25 50 120 325 
Sloping phase... __..__.-____--- 15 35 | 150 400 600 | 1, 200 |_--.--[|--2-_- 25 45 90 260 
Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping 
PHASC Ke cece ses see te te aeeewe 20 45 | 200 450 900 | 1, 400 |__-_--]------ 30 55 120 350 
Flint fine sandy loam: 
_ Level phase__-.-.------------- 25 60 | 150 400 600 | 1, 200 15 25 35 65 180 350 
Sloping phase_--..---2..------- 20 50} 150 400 600 | 1, 200 15 25 30 50 120 320 
Gently sloping and sloping land, 
sandy and clayey sediments: 
Gently sloping Jand, sandy and 
clayey sediments____=_______|.--__-]..----]--___-|_--_----_|.-_.--_-|.----___]._----|------]------|------|--------]-------- 
Sloping land, sandy and clayey 
SECINENUS sce ee el See oe we Sele te adele less eesti eel tele epoca: [bea gt | oe sede ealelbeeeceoe eee aes 
Sloping land, sandy and clayey 
sediments, eroded phase_...__|---_-_-|------|------|--------]--------]--------|------|------|------|------]--------|-------- 
Gilead sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase_-___.-__-- 30 55] 250 500 |} 1,000] 1,600 14 25 40 65 160 365 
Sloping phase___.-_--..-..--2-| 25 50 | 225 450 800 | 1, 400 12 25 35 60 120 320 
Gilead loamy sand: 
Gently sloping thick surface phase_ 25 50 | 200 400 900 | 1, 400 12 20 35 60 140 350 
Sloping thick surface phase-. . -- 20 45 175 350 800 1, 300 12 20 35 55 140 350 
Goldsboro sandy loam__.--..-.----- 40 80} 400] 1,000; 1,700] 2, 500 18 30 45 75 270 420 
Grady sandy loam__..-_---.-.----- 25 60} 150 400: Veeco |e ee 15 30 35 75 200 365 
GM A Mea ee, sh ah aan EN cones Ee ee ees a Wipe pcos Hite oes eset |eeeensetleaseess] 
Huckabee sand: ; 
Gently sloping phase___..-_._.- 20 40) 175 400 800 } 1, 300 10 20 25 45 120 325 
Sloping phase___...----.2---~- 15 35 | 150 400 600 | 1, 200 10 20 25 40 90 260 
Huckabee loamy sand, gently sloping 
phase. 420. 25-2 e ene oes e 20 45 | 200 400 900 | 1, 400 12 20 25 45 120 350 
Independence loamy sand, gently 
sloping phase_...--___- Pate? 25 50 | 275 500 | 1,100] 1,700 12 25 30 50 120 350 
Izagora fine sandy loam. -.--__--_-- 35 80 | 200 600 700 | 1; 500 18 30 40 75 180 365 
Kalmia sandy loam: 
Level phase.__-__.--.---_---.- 35 75) 400 700 | 1,500] 2,100 18 30 45 80 220 420 
Gently sloping phase..._..._.--. 30 70 | 375 ‘700 | 1,400 | 2, 000 18 30 45 80 220 420 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLE 1.—Estimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


ea Corn Cotton (lint) Tobacco Soybeans Outs 
oi ; 
A B A B A B A B A B 
Kalmia loamy sand: Bu. Bu. Lb. Lb. Lb. b. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu, 
Level thick surface phase ---._-- 30 60 | 300 500 1,200 | 2,000 1 25 40 70 
Gently . sloping thick surface 
phas@ss cast ectsescoccceects 25 50 300 500 1, 200 2, 000 15 25 40 70 
Klej loamy sand___-----.-.-------- 20 G5) fesecesdiwe sees 900 1, 600 15 30 35 60 
Lakeland sand: : 
Gently sloping phase____-----.- 20 40 | 225 400 800 1, 300 12 20 25 45 
Sloping phase__--.-...-------- 15 35 150 400 600 I, 200 10 20 25 40 
Sirongly sloping phase....- coo 2 secs |eeose clos sclscceeces|coeccusslesesuesleguen-|senuce| esos [ieee ce 
Level shallow phase_.._-------- 25 50 250 450 1, 100 1, 700 14 25 30 55 
Sloping shallow phase__._------ 15 35 | 200 425 800 1, 400 12 20 25 45 
Gently sloping shallow phase___- 20 40 200 425 900 1, 500 12 20 30 50 
Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase.|____--_|---._-]-.----|--------|--------|--------|---___}--._-_|------J--_-- 
Leaf fine sandy loam___.-.--------- 20 40) loc e cece se eee pew heed eae 15 25 25 45 
Local alluvial land_.-_.--.--------- 40 80 300 750 1, 200 1, 800 18 30 50 80 
Lynchburg sandy loam_-___.-------- 45 90 350 900 1, 500 2, 500 20 35 50 80 
Marlboro sandy loam: 
Level phase_.-.--------------- 45 90 500 1, 000 1,700 | 2, 500 20 40 50 90 
Gently sloping phase__..--.---- 40 85 500 1, 000 1, 700 2, 500 20 35 50 90 
Martshwice see cee eee eseessee|oseecs (Peeese leur |eeteeetelese eat oe ets anon gie|CeelencleSe doc louse 
Mixed alluvial dand cee cece co seus feccsculecseco sess |ee kek neg phe ee es eee on) Pe ete te a 
Myatt sandy loams 22 22.0523 2040 5e2 cele otoee oe aise | seid show eee eau |oe eels lceso. 
Norfolk sandy loam: 
Level phase__.._-------------- 45 85 | 450 900 1, 700 2, 500 20 35 50 85 
Gently sloping phase_------.--- 45 85 | 450 900 1, 700 2, 500 20 35 50 85 
Sloping phase__.-...--.------- 40 75 350 750 1, 100 1, 700 15 30 40 70 
Level thin solum phase_-_------ 45 85 450 900 1, 500 2, 200 20 35 50 85 
Gently sloping thin solum phase_ 45 85 450 900 1, 500 2, 200 20 35 50 - 85 
Norfolk fine sandy loam: 
Level phase_.------ ere eee 45 85 | 450 900 1, 700 2, 500 20 35 50 85 
Gently sloping phase._-.-.----- 45 85 | 450 900 1, 700 2, 500 20 35 50 85 
Norfolk loamy sand: 
Level thick surface phase_-____-_- 35 65 | 375 750 1, 200 2, 000 18 30 40 70 
Gently sloping thick surface a 
haseL ec esc eteSseccans = 30 60 | 350 650 1, 200 2, 000 15 30 40 70 
Sloping thick surface phase -- _ -_ 25 50 225 425 900 1, 400 15 25 35 60 
Strongly sloping thick surface 
Phase. cn aces ber ease sense 20 45 200 400 600 1, 200 12 20 25 40 
Okenee loam_._-...-.------------- 20 A: | Sethe leet Seen ene lees 15 25 30 45 
Pits-and dumps. oes 2 0- = Gu doo sfe tees sceceles ee slece ce ceeltecmouc eros tei dl sects sone ccleee cuc|aeeon = 
Plummer loamy band.2s.cceuc oes |e eee essed [oe etal beeetees let cee oesl eee de ease laces cslevccec|- woos 
Portsmouth mucky loam_..._-.------ 25 00 ee eode aort saan ce tase sce 15 30 40 70 
Portsmouth sandy loam .--.-------- 25 60) cease ter Jase lee eee eee 15 30 40 70 
Rains sandy loaM ssc sch eee see esc eedews eeetedladen' tape seuos|Soieeess| Ss eecclboce se fcs 4|senble 
Ruston sandy loam: ; 
Level phase_____-------------- 40 80} 450 900 1, 500 2, 200 20 30 45 80 
Gently sloping phase___--.-~--- 40 80 | 450 900 | 1,500) 2, 200 20 35 45 80 
Eroded sloping phase...-.------ 25 40 250 375 700 1, 300 15 20 35 60 
Ruston fine sandy loam: 
Level phase.____-------------- 45 85 | 450 900 1, 500 2, 200 20 35 50 85 
Gently sloping phase___-.-..._- 45 85 |} 450 900 1,500 | 2, 200 20 35 50 85 
Ruston loamy sand: 
Level thiek surface phase-_-.-_-__- 35 65 375 750 1, 200 2, 000 18 30 45 75 
Gently sloping thick surface : 
DNASE oe ee odo eS 30 60 350 650 1, 200 2, 000 15 30 45 75 
Sloping thick surface phase_- -. - 25 50 225 425 900 1, 400 15 25 40 70 
Rutlege loamy sand__-..----------- 20 2 Sts ie Be | Sh a a cee ad 12 25 30 50 
Rutlege mucky loam_-------------- 20 A: loos leet | eee Hao e 12 ,25 30 50 
SWAMP oseens cesses eee decree cues Sec See bias |Segsien Seem atest lem oore ate (ioe een oe 
Vaucluse sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase__--__-.__- 20 40 175 375 700 1, 400 12 20 35 60 
_ Sloping phase___-.--------.--- 20 40 150 350 600 1, 200 12 20 30 55 
Strongly sloping phase____- ~~ -- P4cueolwotwel ewes osems ec eek oe eee feel eel elecce| neo ebleoews 
Moderately steep phase_._____-- e2inelseces | Shee Sletse eet ee ee roel ae eee leaecleeu el coc 
Eroded sloping phase_-__-.----- Sea ete Persp ret = ame | PORE ea ence nee eee oert) bee rere ares [near OCcem ROeroeE en [arene eee 
Eroded strongly sloping phase___|+-~----|---.-~-]---.--]-~-----.|--------]--------|--.---{-----_]------f--.-_- 
Vaucluse loamy sand: 
Gently sloping thick -surface 
ase... pO Secures eee, 15 35 150 350 600 1, 206 10 | . 20 30 55 
Sloping thick surface phase_ ~~ 15 35 | 150 S00: Wesco. ed 10 20 30 50 
Wahee very fine sandy loam_____--- 25 60 150 350 600 1, 200 15 25 35 65 
Wahee sandy loam_._---.__-------- 25 60 150 400 600 1, 200 15 25 35 65 
Wehadkeesiltloam ue. cess cceseene a Seu sec etced Peete) ese ce Slee eee Oot eee eed ee tre eed 


Pasture 
A B 
Cow-acre- | Cow-aere- 
days | days! 
140 350 
140 350 
150 350 
120 325 
90 260 
"40 350 
120 300 
120 325 
"740 365 
180 365 
280 420 
270 420 
270 420 
270 420 
270 420 
160 320 
270 420 
270 420 
270 420 
270 420 
140 350 
140 350 
120 320 
90 260 
180 365 
ee 90 | 250 
220 420 
220 420 
90 250 
270 420 
270 420 
120 350 
270 420 
270 420 
140 350 
140° 350 
120 320 
160 350 
160 350 
90 300 
90 290 
eae 90 | 250 
90 280 
90 280 
180 350 
180 350 


' Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the number of days 1 acre will support 1 animal unit (1 cow, steer, or horse; 5 hogs; or 7 


sheep or goats) without injury to the pasture. 


DARLINGTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The yields in columns B are based largely upon esti- 
mates made by men who have had experience with the 
soils and crops of the county. The known deficiencies of 
the soils were considered in judging how much yields 
might increase if these deficiencies were corrected within 
practical limits. These limits cannot be precisely defined, 
nor can response to good management be precisely pre- 
dicted. By comparing yields in columns B with those in 
columns A, however, one may gain some idea of the re- 
sponse a soil will make to good management. On practi- 


cally all soils of the county, more intensive management ~ 


will bring increased yields. 


Relative suitability of the soils for crops 


Table 2 gives the relative suitability of each soil in the 
county for eight crops that are commonly grown or for 
which the soils and climate are known to be suited. The 
degree of suitability of the soil for the particular crop is 
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expressed by index numbers. Number 1 indicates that the 
soil is well suited; numbers 2 and 3, that it is progres- 
sively less well suited, and number 4, that it is not at all 
suited. 

Soils that have index number 1 are the most desirable 
for the given crop. For these soils, yields are more de- 
pendable and hazards are less than for other soils in the 
county and the least intensive management is required. 
Soils having index number 2 are suited to the crop, but 
they are materially limited by excess moisture, lack of 
moisture, shallow root zone, low fertility, or some other 
factor. Index number 8 indicates that a given crop can- 
not be expected to produce good yields on the soil with- 
out intensive management practices that generally do not 
pay. Number 4 indicates that the soil is not suited to the 
particular crop. 

Plan the use of all of the soils, regardless of their crop 
suitability rating, according to their capabilities. 


TaBLE 2.—Relative suitability of the soils for specified crops 


(Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means fairly well suited; 3 means less well suited; and 4 means not suited] 


Soil 


Cahaba fine sandy loam: 

Level phasé.o 2.2. sje phen ceeseete eon ete eee ses 

Gently sloping phase...----_.-.-------------------- 
Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase- -_ 
Chewacla silt loam_._.._....---------------------------- 
Congaree fine sandy loam___..-------------------------- 
Congaree silt loam_._--_--------------------------+---- 
Coxville sandy loam____-.----------------------------- 
Coxville fine sandy loam. 
Dunbar sandy loam__._._------------------------------ 
Dunbar fine sandy loam___._-.-------------------------- 
Eustis sand: 

Gently sloping phase__..------------- aus beck 

Sloping phase__.-_-.----------------- Setienaire ee 
Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping phase_.___--..-.-.----- 
Flint fine sandy loam: 

Level phasé...cacecusneeee eb oo Useweeeet teow cn eeuk 

Sloping phase______.....-------------------------- 
Gently sloping and sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments: 

Gently sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments. -____ 

Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments_...--------- 

Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, eroded phase_ 
Gilead sandy loam: 

Gently sloping phase_...-.-.---. ------------- 

Sloping phase .0.2 0.065. -ossudseeciet eee ee eee 
Gilead loamy sand: 

Gently sloping thick surface phase__._._---.--------- 

Sloping thick surface phase_...-.------------------- 
Goldsboro sandy loam____.-..-------------------------- 
Grady sandy loam_._.___._.---.----------------------- 
Guillied land 2... 2.2 5occcuec ee be acecsenetoseoeecees ees 
Huckabee sand: 

Gently sloping phase_.......-.--------------------- 

Sloping phase_.....------------------------------- 
Huckabee loamy sand, gently sloping phase__.--.--------- 
Independence loamy sand, gently sloping phase_.__..__--- 
Izagora fine sandy loam__--.--------------------------- 
Kalmia sandy loam: 

Ibevel phase: 2.2 oo eGetet te es ee ees Sece 

Gently sloping phase_..._.__-2.-------------------- 
Kalmia loamy sand: 

Level thick surface phase._.-_.--------------------- 

Gently sloping thick surface phase.....-_.----------- 
Klej loamy sand___..- High Geert ir Shas dee dnt Sic elated 


Corn 


ww oo Re DN Re bo & bob 


bob mee Cob 


bob bo bo Ge Ge Go me wh 


Www 


Cotton To- Soy- | Toma- | Water- | Oats Pas- 
bacco beans toes melons ture 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
4 4 4 4 4 4 3 
4 4 2 3 4 2 1 
4 4 1 2 3 1 1 
4 4 1 2 3 1 1 
3 4 2 4 4 2 2 
3 4 2 4 4 2 2 
1 1 J 2 3 1 1 
1 al 1} 2 3 1 1 
3 3 4 3 2 3 2 
3 3 4 3 2 3 3 
3 3 4 3 2 3 2 
3 3 2 3 3 2 2 
3 3 2 3 3 3 2 
4 4 4 4 4 4 3 
4 4 4 4 4 4 3 
4 4 ze 4 4 4 3 
3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
2 1 2 2° 3 2 1 
3 4 2 4 4 2 2 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
3 3 3 4 2 3 2 
3 3 3 4 2 3 3 
3 3 3 4 2 3 2 
2 2 3 4 2 3 2 
3 3 2 3 3 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 2 1 
2 2 2 2 2 2 1 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
4 3 3 4 4 3 2 
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TABLE 2.—Relative suitability of the soils for specified crops-—Continued 


{Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means fairly well suited; 3 means less well suited; and 4 means not suited] 


Soil 


Corn 


Cotton 


To- 
bacco 


Soy- 
beans 


Toma- 
toes 


Water- 
melons 


Oats 


Pas- 


ture 


Lakeland sand: 
Gently sloping phase..-__---.---------------------- 
Sloping phase_._._...---..--.-_..-_-_____-_-_-_-___- 
Strongly sloping phase__....---.------------------- 
Level shallow phase__...--.---------------1-------- 
Sloping shallow phase.__-.------------------------- 
Gently sloping shallow phase_......--.---.---------- 
Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase___.___.------------- 
Leaf fine sandy loam._____--_.-.---------.-.-_-_-.----- 
Loeal alluvial land__...-...---.2---------------.------- 
Lynchburg sandy loam___.-_-.-.-------------------- 
Marlboro sandy loam: 
Level: phasé: 2.225053 Sea conten ceuste si aewecsess 
_ Gently sloping phase_......------------------------ 
MSPS erste cree oe ant ois cee ee al oa Se ons ya Deak cl 
Mixed alluvial land__.--_----.-.-.---2----------------- 
Myatt sandy loam_...-_--_.-------------------------+-- 
Norfolk sandy loam: 
Level phas@scc.20eesscc ose see e se eee ee ees 
Gently sloping phase_.....-.-.-.-.-.--------------- 
Sloping phase___-..-.---------_------------------- 
Level thin solum phase.__.__-_.------------------.- 
Gently sloping thin solum phase_.____-_-----------_- 
Norfolk fine sandy loam: 
Level phase___._-__---.--------------------------- 
Gently sloping phase__---.-...--------------------- 
Norfolk loamy sand: 
Level thick surface phase______-_._-.--------------- 
Gently sloping thick surface phase_...-.---------_--- 
Sloping thick surface phase___._.._._._-.-_-_-____-_ 
Strongly sloping thick surface phase___._------------ 
Okenee 1000 2.2.56 ene teet eee cee esceecbacusedeease 
Pits-and dumps. co seen te eeeeee Leelee seeds 
Plummer loamy sand_.__-.---------------------------- 
Portsmouth mucky loam__._...-.----.------------------ 
Portsmouth sandy loam__._.____.__-...-- 2 eee 
Rains sandy loam__....----_.-.-.-------- ee eens 
Ruston sandy loam: 
evel phase..252-2--5cl chop ieeed eet ene e coma see! 
Gently sloping phase_....-..-_..---_--------------- 
Eroded sloping phase_.._..._.-.--.----.---- ete acs, 
Ruston fine sandy loum: 
evel phaseu.2 222 2622 oe ee ee ee ee 
Gently sloping phase.__-...------------------------ 
Ruston loamy sand: 
Level thick surface phase.._...---.-.--------------- 
Gently sloping thick surface phase_._--_-.-..----_--- 
Sloping thick surface phase___.___.-_____.___._2____ 
Rutlege loamy sand_...-.--.---_----------------------- 
Rutlege mucky loam__._..-..-------------------------- 
SWAMP ssc oe oe ee So ee ers 
Vaucluse sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase___.-._-_---------------------- 
Sloping phase____--..._- Asef ee cee eke eS 
Strongly sloping phase______.------.-----.--.------ 
Moderately steep phase. ___-- a achat ae a eas 
Eroded sloping phase.___________----.---.-.---.-_- 
Eroded strongly sloping phase..__..-_-..-.---------- 
Vaucluse loamy sand: 
Gently sloping thick surface phase__.________._-.-_-__ 
Sloping thick surface phase__.._...--_-.---.-______.- 
Wahee very fine sandy loam_...-_-_.-----------_.------ 
Wahee sandy loam______.___.______--.--_-----_ 
Wehadkee silt loam___.__.__.-_--------------_-_-_-_.-- 
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Use of Soils for Woodland* 


The original forests covered much of Darlington 
County. They consisted of pine and of oak, hickory, and 
other hardwoods (/0).2 These virgin forests provided 
materials, first for the naval stores industry and then for 
the logging industry. Later, the second-growth stands 
again supplied materials for-the naval stores industry, 
and still later, for the logging industry. By the begin- 
ning of this century, the remaining forests were cut, over 
and production for the naval stores and logging indus- 
tries had declined (9). A survey mace in 1947, however, 
showed that about 59.7 percent of the total land area of 
the county was still in woodland. 

Pine, cypress, and’ commercially valuable hardwoods 
are among the trees now grown for local markets. Wood- 
processing plants in the county. consist of five stationary 
sawmills, five portable sawmills, two planing mills, four 
veneer and furniture stockmills, one pulp and paper 
products mill, and one pulpwood yard. One sawmill has 
a wood chipping unit that processes slabs of hardwood 
(except oak and ash) into chips for pulping. ; 

Interest in woodland conservation is increasing among 
the farmers in the county. During the 1957-58 planting 
season, 121 landowners planted 1,024,500 seedlings. Of 
these, 812,500 were slash pine; 186,000, loblolly pine; 19,- 
000, longleaf pine; and 7,000, Arizona cypress. There are 
11 certified tree farms, occupying 24,773 acres in the 
county. Some of the larger woodland areas are managed 
by professional foresters. 


Soil Properties Affecting Tree Production 


The soils of Darlington County differ greatly in their 
suitability for trees.. The combinations of species, or for- 
est types, that grow on a particular soil are determined 
largely by the site, The site, in turn, is determined 
largely by such factors as position on the landscape, ele- 
vation, and the kind of soil. 

Among the most important factors that affect the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil for growing trees and that 
‘thus affect the site is the ability of the soil to maintain 
optimum moisture and to permit the development of an 
adequate root system, Other significant characteristics of 
the soil that affect the site are the thickness of the sur- 
face layer, the natural supply of plant nutrients, the tex- 
ture and consistence of the soil material, the aeration, the 
depth to mottling, and the depth of the water table. 

In the Coastal Plains, drainage is an important factor 
that affects the suitability of a site for trees. (2). De- 
pending on the relative topographic position, the amount 
of organic matter in the soil, and the degree of and depth 
to mottling, drainage is classified as excessive, good, 
somewhat poor, and very poor. 

Potential soil productivity is rated by determining the 
average site index of different soils. The site index is 
determined by measuring the total height, attained at 50 
years of age, of representative trees of the dominant spe- 
cles. Some sites are suited to hardwoods and others to 
pines. On some of the better hardwood sites, it is not 


+GerorcE E. SMITH, JR., woodland conservationist, SCS, assisted 
with this section. 
*Ttalic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 87. 


advisable to grow pines. On others, pines will give the 
best returns, even with the added cost of controlling com- 
petition from hardwoods. 


Woodland Suitability Groupings. 


To assist owners of woodland in planning the use of 
their soils, the soils of the county have been placed in 17 
woodland suitability groups, which are listed in table 3. 
Each group is made up of soils that require the use of 
similar kinds of conservation practices and other manage- 
ment and that have comparable potential productivity. 
For each group, ratings are given according to the capa- 
bilities, the limitations, and the hazards on soils in wood- 
land use. Site index ratings are given for each group, 
and suitable trees are listed by species priority. 

The expected hazard from competition by other plants 
is rated in table 3 as slight, moderate, or severe. A rating 
of slight means that competition from other plants is no 
special problem; of moderate, that plant competition de- 
velops but generally does not prevent an adequate stand 
from becoming established ; and of severe, that plant com- 
petition prevents trees from restocking naturally. 

Ratings for equipment limitations—the soil character- 
istics that restrict or prohibit the use of equipment com- 
monly used in tending and harvesting the trees—are also 
given according to the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 
By slight is meant there is no restriction in the kind of 
equipment or in the time of year it is used; by moderate 
is meant that there is a seasonal restriction of less than 3 
months in using the equipment and that the equipment 
can be expected to damage the roots of the trees to some 
extent; and by severe is meant that. there is a seasonal re- 
striction of more than 8 months in the use of equipment 
and that the equipment can be expected to cause severe 
damage to the roots of the trees. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of 
mortality of seedlings as influenced by kinds of soil. The 
ratings are: Slight—ordinarily, adequate natural’ regen- 
eration will take place; moderate—natural regeneration 
cannot always be relied upon for adequate and immediate 
restocking; severe—much replanting, special seedbed 
preparation, and superior planting techniques are needed 
to assure adequate restocking. 

Windthrow hazard is an evaluation of soil characteris- 
tics that control the development of tree roots affecting 
windfirmness. The ratings are: Slight—no special prob- _ 
lem is recognized; moderate—root development of desig- 
nated species is adequate for stability, except for periods 
of excessive wetness and during periods of greatest wind 
velocity ; severe—depth of tree rooting does not give ade- 
quate stability. 

Erosion hazard refers to the potential erosion hazard of 
the soil when it is managed according to currently accept- 
able standards. The ratings are based on the increasing 
risk of erosion. 

Except for site index ratings, the ratings in table 3 
were based largely upon the experience and judgment of 
local soil scientists, woodland conservationists, foresters, 
and landowners. They represent the best information 
now available about the way soil influences the growth 
and management of trees. The ratings are tentative and 
are subject to revision as more information becomes avail- 
able. 
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Taste 3.—Woodland suitability 


Site index ! for group 


Mapping Woodland group and soils 

symbol Lob- 
lolly 
pine 

Group 1: Soils on flood plains and upland soils 100 
formed from local alluvium— 

Ch Chewacla silt loam. 

Cn Congaree fine sandy loam. 
Co Congaree silt loam. 

Lo Local alluvial land. 

Wh Wehadkee silt loam. 

Group 2: Dominantly well drained soils with 90 

friable subsoils— 
CaA Cahaba fine sandy loam, level phase. 
CaB Cahaba fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
GeB Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
KsA Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. 
KsB Kalmia sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
MaA Marlboro sandy loam, level phase. 
MaB Marlboro sandy loam, gently pope phase. 
NfA Norfolk fine sandy loam, level phase. 
NfB Norfolk fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
NsA Norfolk sandy loam, level phase. 
NsB Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
NsC Norfolk sandy loam, sloping phase. 
RfA Ruston fine sandy loam, level phase. 
RB Ruston fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
RsA Ruston sandy loam, level phase. 
RsB Ruston sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Group 3: Poorly drained soils with tough, plastic 90 
subsoils through which water moves slowly— 

Cv Coxville fine sandy loam. 
Cx Coxville sandy loam. 

Gr Grady sandy loam. 

Ls Leaf fine sandy loam. 

Group 4: Excessively drained loamy sand with 80 
2 to 6 percent slopes— 

InB Independence loamy sand, gently sloping 
phase. 

Group 5: Poorly drained to very poorly drained 90 
soils with a high water table— 

My Myatt sandy loam. 

Ok Okenee loam. 

Pm Plummer loamy sand. 

Po Portsmouth mucky loam. 
Ps Portsmouth sandy loam. 
Ra Rains sandy loam. 

Ru Rutlege loamy sand. 

Ry Rutlege mucky loam. 

Group 6: Steep, eroded soil with a subsoil through 80 
which water moves slowly— 

CfD2 Caroline fine sandy loam, croded strongly 
sloping phase. 

Group 7: Excessively drained sands mainly with 80 
2 to 10 percent slopes— 

EsB Eustis sand, gently sloping phase. 

EsC Eustis sand, sloping phase. 

EmB Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping phase. 
HcB Huckabee sand, gently sloping phase. 

HcC Huckabee sand, sloping phase. 

HbB Huckabee loamy sand, gently sloping phase. 
LaB Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase. 

LkA Lakeland sand, level shallow phase. 

LkC Lakeland sand, sloping shallow phase. 

LkB Lakeland sand, gently sloping shallow phase. 

Group 8: Moderately well drained soils with fine- 80 
textured subsoils through which water moves ; 
slowly— ; 

FFA Flint fine sandy loam, level phase. 
Wa Wahee sandy loam. 
Wt Wahee very fine sandy loam. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Long- |Short- 


leaf 
pine 


70 


70 


70 


70 


70 


70 


70 


70 


leaf 
pine 


70 


70 


70 


370 


370 


70 


70 


Slash 
pine? 


100 


90 


90 


80 


90 


80 


80 


80 


Species priority 


All commercial hardwoods grown in the 
area and loblolly and slash pines. 


Loblolly, slash, longleaf, and shortleaf pines-_ 


Loblolly and slash pines; sweetgum and 
blackgum. 


Loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines__.-..___ 


Sweetgum, tupelo, and cypress and lob- 
lolly, slash, and pond pines. 


Loblolly, slash, and shortleaf pines___.___- 


Slash, loblolly, and longleaf pines.________- 


Loblolly and slash pines; sweetgum and 
blackgum. 


grouping of soils 
eee ee —— ee ee 


Interpretations for woodland conservation 


DARLINGTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Plant Equipment Seedling Windthrow 
competition limitations mortality hazard 
Moderate to Moderate-_-_-- Slight__-_---- Slight..------ 
severe. 
Moderate____- Slight..-_---. Slight__------ Slight..-----.- 
Moderate_.-_- Moderate_._._ Slight__-_-.-- Slight___----- 
Moderate__... Slight____._-- Slight_.-__--- Slight..-.-—-- 
Severe___...- Severe_.____- Severe_____-- Slight_.------ 
Moderate_____ Severe_____.- Moderate__-___ Slight_______- 
Moderate to Slight..-..-.. Moderate to Slight._-_._-- 
severe. severe, 
Moderate_.-.. Moderate_.___ Slight to Moderate... - 
moderate. 


Erosion 
hazard 


Slight_.-.-.-. 


Severe. 


Slight to 
moderate. 
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Remarks 


Characteristics of Local alluvial land are varied; site 
index for loblolly pine on Congaree fine sandy 
loam is 90, and on Congaree silt loam it is 110; site 
indexes for some kinds of hardwoods are equivalent 
to or higher than the average shown for loblolly pine. 


Wind-erosion occurs in open areas; site indexes for 
longleaf pine on the Gilead soil and for loblolly pine 
on the Norfolk soils are lower than the average 

_ indicated for this group. 


Yellow-poplar is a desirable species on Leaf fine sandy 
loam. . 


Wind erosion occurs in open areas. 


Controlled drainage may be needed. to establish some 
species. 


Wind erosion occurs in open areas; for the Eustis soils 
the site index is 60 for longleaf pine and 50 for short- 
leaf pine; in the Sand Hills, site indexes of all soils 
in this group are 10 points less than shown here. 


The site index for longleaf and shortleaf pines on the 
Wahee soils is 60. 
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Taste 8.—Woodland suitability 


Site index ' for group 
Mapping Woodland group and soils Species priority | 
symbol Lob- | Long- {Short-] Slash 
lolly | leaf | leaf | pine? 
pine | pine | pine 
Group 9: Dominantly well drained soils with thick 80 70 70 80 | Loblolly, slash, longleaf, and shortleaf 
surface soils and friable subsoils—_ pines. 
GdB Gilead loamy sand, gently sloping thick sur- 
face phase. 
GdC Gilead loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 
GeC Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase. i 
KaA Kalmia loamy sand, level thick surface phase. 
KaB Kalmia loamy sand, gently sloping thick sur- } 
face phase. ‘ 
NoA Norfolk loamy sand, level thick surface phase. 
NoB Norfolk loamy sand, gently sloping thick sur- 
face phase. 
NoC Norfolk loamy sand, sloping thick surfacephase. 
NoD Norfolk loamy sand, strongly sloping thick 
surface phase. 
NtA Norfolk sandy loam, level thin solum phase. 
NtB Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping thin solum 
phase. 
RsC2 Ruston sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Rta Ruston loamy sand, level thick surface phase. 
RtB Ruston loamy sand, gently sloping thick sur- 
face phase. ; 
RtC Ruston loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 
Group 10: Somewhat poorly drained to moder- 90 70 60 90 | Loblolly, longleaf, and slash pines...------- 
ately well drained sandy loams with friable 
subsoils— 
Df Dunbar fine sandy loam. 
Ds Dunbar sandy loam. 
Go Goldsboro sandy loam. 
Iz Izagora fine sandy loam. 
Ly Lynchburg sandy loam. 
Group 11: Somewhat poorly drained soil with 80 70 70 80 | Loblolly, slash, and pond. pines; sweetgum 
friable subsoi]l— and blackgum. 
Ky Klej loamy sand. 
Group 12: Moderately well drained soil with tough, 70 | 360 | 360 70 | Loblolly and slash pines; sweetgum, yellow- 
plastic subsoil and 6 to 10 percent slopes— poplar, and blackgum. 
FIC Flint fine sandy loam, sloping phase. 


Group 13: Excessively drained sands with 6 to 10 70 60 60 70 | Longleaf, slash, and loblolly pines..-.-~.-- 
percent slopes— 


LaC Lakeland sand, sloping phase. 
Group 14: Soils with cemented subsoils through 60 50 50 60 | Longleaf, slash, loblolly, shortleaf, and 
which water moves slowly— Virginia pines. 

GaB Gently sloping land, sandy and clayeysediments. 
ScC Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments. 
SeC2 Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, 

eroded phase. 
VsB Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
VsC Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping phase. 
VsD Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly sloping phase. 
VsE Vaucluse sandy loam, moderately steep phase. 
VsC2 Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
VsD2 Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 

phase. . 
VaB Vaucluse loamy sand, gently sloping thick 

surface phase. 
VaC Vaucluse loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase. 


Group 15: Excessively drained sand with 10 to 15 50 40 40 50 | Longleaf, slash, and loblolly pines. _.._.__- 
percent slopes— . 


LaD Lakeland sand, strongly sloping phase. 
Group 16: Excessively drained sand that is very 60 50 | 350 60 | Slash and longleaf pines______------------ 
low in natural supply of plant nutrients— 
LwB Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase. 
Group 17: Miscellaneous land types +— () @) (5) () Various kinds of pines and hardwoods..__ -- 
Gu Gullied land. 
Mx Mixed alluvial land. 
Pd Pits and dumps. 
Sw Swamp. 


1 Site index is total height of dominant trees at 50 years of age and indicates potential productivity. 
2 Assume that the growth of slash pine will be equal to that of loblolly pine on the same soils, 
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Interpretations for woodland conservation 


Equipment 
limitations 


Slight...---_- 


Moderate_____ 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Seedling 
mortality 


Moderate___.- 


Moderate____. 


M 


oderate_____ 


Severe__.---- 


Se 


Se 


vere 


vere. = === 


Windthrow 
hazard 


Slight_...---- 


Slight_.._____ 


Severe______- 


Erosion 
hazard 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Moderate. 
Slight.__:--__ 


Severe. .--__ 


Slight__.---__ 
Slight_.______ 


@). 


Remarks 


Wind erosion occurs in open areas; Ruston sandy 
loam, eroded sloping phase, has a thinner surface 
soil than the other soils in this group; for the 
Gilead soils the site index for shortleaf.pine is 60 
in some places. 


The site index for loblolly pine on Lynchburg sandy 
loam is 80; controlled drainage may improve the 
site quality and facilitate management. 


Controlled drainage may improve the site and facili- 
tate management; site index for slash pine is 10 
points less. 


In the Sand Hills, site indexes are 10 points less than 
shown here. 


Virginia pine (Pinus virginiana) grows in the western 
part of the county on some of these soils; small saw- 
log-size or pulpwood rotations may be feasible; 
the site index for Vaucluse sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase, and for Vaucluse loamy sand, gently 
sloping thick surface phase, is 10 points higher than 
the average shown for the group. 


Pulpwood-size rotations may be feasible. 


Small sawlog-size or pulpwood-size rotations may be 
feasible. 


3 Data extrapolated from measurements on soils having similar characteristics. 


4 Marsh was not placed in a woodland group because it is not suited to trees. 


5 Varied. 
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In table 4 are given the averages of site indexes forures summarize the results of field studies made by the 
four kinds of pines grown on different kinds of soil inSoil Conservation Service and the South Carolina State 
the Coastal Plain area of South Carolina. Ih this tableCommission of Forestry. The values reported are tenta- 
the soils on which the trees were measured are listed, andtive and are subject to revision as more information be- 
the number of plots examined is given for each. The fig-comes available. The site indexes for slash pine were not 


TABLE 4.—Averages of site indexes measured for four kinds of pines on several soils in Coastal Plain section of South 


Carolina 
Loblolly Longleaf Shortleaf Slash 
Soil ia 
Site Plots Site Plots Site Plots Site Plots 
index {sampled} index |sampled| index |sampled| index j| sampled 
Number Number Number Number 
Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase_.-._ 83 5 Leer meee (nme tr eecdeeentre dep anne | ew MEE RG eee ee RES re 
Chewaela silt. loam___.________-_----------------------- 100 2 73 Lia] cone eRe er tape Stet| Dee reapers DOOR eeID ar a 
Congaree fine sandy loam_...-.-_-..-------------------- 91 d leeesdweslGeSee Sos |secboted okie sa ee eae eee isle 
Congaree silt loam__.......---_-.-----------------.----- 110 DE ile ha atl a ie Mia] Ste ee ate |S esse Ni a 
Coxville sandy loam________-_------------------------- 89 19 71 Cad PEs tee ( Serer ope in ery ore | (PU ee 
Coxville fine sandy loam.__.-..---.-------------------- 89 19 71 1 0 [Eee nese | Weaeee anee)| SOCCEROOS. en eene ne 
Dunbar sandy loam__.____-.--------------------------- 89 11 74, By ek eee ek et eles ott nas 
Eustis sand, gently sloping phase___..-.-_-_.------------ 77 6 63 Ds Nid pte ee ce eee etal (ES crane 
Flint fine sandy loam, level phase____-..-.--.--------.--- 76 1 67 Or ei ca Meare eA ee ele 
Goldsboro sandy loam___.._.--------------------------- 84 5 76 4 71 2 eee renee Leeper ee 
Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase___________--_----- 88 2 62 3 69 a (See Se eT mY 
Gilead loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase__--__ 78 5 65 3 59 5 Ua eer areca | ete rere Ae 
Gilead sandy loam, thick surface phase !__....__..-..-----|-----.--|-------- 69 DN Eso ee el ret epee che 
Grady fine sandy loam 1________---_.--__--------------- 89 15 70 4 67. 1 87 1 
Huckabee sand, gently sloping phase___._----.-.---.------ 80 Pe eaeecree epee (ere rere pee 75 Wet an Sole od 
Independence sand !________._------------------------- 85 1 70 eL fcts e cierto oe 
Izagora fine sandy loam__________-.-------------------- 92 5 68 diocese [eeaieein cliche | eye a 
Kalmia sandy loam, level phase_.-_.-.--.--------------- 90 2 leseceand ee ebceec Peco see eee lesen eee ae 
Kiley loamy-sand...2-+-o-- 22 s-enceeeserecsuceseececeecs 80 4 67 13 65 1 94 1 
Lakeland sand, nearly level phase }?____.___-___-_._-----_- 70 8 60 20 56 2 i |e eee a oe eee 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase ?___-._-------------- 66 4 57 26 ee oeo a feoneees alia lost 
Lakeland sand, sloping phase ?___.._..__._.-_-.-----.-_-_|--------|-------- 52 7 58 [ae Cerne eee | eeenieneraes 
Lakeland sand, nearly level phase !3__________--_-------- 74 14 68 10 66 1 (appre |e reer esis 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase 3_-_-____-___._-_------ 76 14 66 8 62 Aa | eee eros: | eee 
Lakeland sand, sloping phase §___-_-_-_-_.--_.-----..-.- 68 2 65 L 53 Me Wn er eee et ak 
Lakeland sand, level shallow phase_-__.._.-------------- 81 14 67 13 70 Dea) is wid at sell wie lian 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping shallow phase_..-..-..-_--- 78 9 68 11 73 pa) eee eee ere ee 
Lakeland sand, sloping shallow phase-__----_._.-----.--.-|--------|-------- 63 Oe ieee teens | Bet al 82 1 
Lakeland sand, strongly sloping shallow phase 1___...____._ 72 dee 2as32 eee leone So ccll blo eel ece es 
Leaf sandy loami!: 2. 220. ose oes ae oe ee eee 92 eet Renesas Se) Pere eee od (one ea | eee 
Lynchburg sandy loam._.___.-...-..-------------------- 85 16 71 2G oes 2 ne, 92 4 
Mariboro fine sandy loam, level phase !_______._-_--__--.-]--------|-------- 68 Le lesen oleeet oon |S uee telco 
Marlboro fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase !__._.__-__- 89 1a | Paneer Sed (tree i Aer ee Oren ene ene eee Dee oe 
Myatt sandy loam____._...---.------------------------ 89 T | cewsces |bectee etkr eee ioe alles e ete eee eon 
Norfolk sandy loam, level phase____.-.-.---------------- 84 4 76 3 68 1 ets eee 
Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase_____.-__-.------ 80 4 67 AS ahaha ie |S aaa rae cia | See eric 
Norfolk sandy loam, level thick surface phase ?__...._..__- 81 4 72 Oe ott oe 8 Meters ceed ee oe Snape oa 
Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping thick surface phase !_._- 85 4 69 2 |ateeweicl sees soe. pon ct acclieecaaciau 
Norfolk sandy loam, sloping thick surface phase !_-..____- 79 Ll eeeseees palates Scuce Se cl teen ease Sole 
Plummer loamy fine sand !_._-._22L2. 2 eee 93 2 67 fal (eres nea ore ee, | eee NT Rm mere 
Portsmouth sandy loam_.__..---------.----------~------ 92 21 69 oe Nes Sade el ee Ser 87 3 
Portsmouth loam !..2.-.------------------------------ 92 7 72 A |e vsreeepee oO Beret pore [ae 3 eer Lae Ree 
Rains fine sandy loam !__.-___._..------.--------------- 93 Or Were toatl a eS al et ee (eR el a 
Ruston sandy loam, level phase. --__-------------------- 86 De evden cela, elles Ate os at hf a a fait he 
Ruston sandy loam, gently sloping phase-.----_...---_-.- 88 2 74. og epee ere (reece ee meer re ane ae (ete ae 
Ruston sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase #__..--.__. 81 1 77 DD Wl pase cal fated hall Sf Se A Seth 
Ruston sandy loam, severely eroded, gently sloping phase 1__ 79 obec aleeet ee le ee eee telecast Ae eet ee 
Rutlege loamy sand___._-_-_--------------------------- 91 11 69 G |seneseclected esos toes ecees 
Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase___-._._--_----- 70 2 60 Be | ie esa are oad aces iS a Neh ae 
Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping phase_...._.....-..------~.|--------|-------- 54 DE Neel eee MM RN Leth 82 cote S| et ata 
Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase--.--_.-...-..-|--------|--------|--------|-------- 56 Dishes cia ec tuo 
Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly sloping.phase._.__......--_]-----.--|-------- 54 Ea ever emne rae el [efter ape ee nema Ree Ce ene Te Re 
Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase________ 65 1 60 De eS cesee| Sere yest Al tis 
Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping thick surface phase !__ 73 1 63 4 62 ahs cect al acters alee 
Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping thick surface phase !._._.___. 57 1 59 DO Wisasas Bae aac dates ihe cath ees 
Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly sloping thick surface phase !_|__.-__..]-------- 55 2) lsccocue cal acaigieces laden cia /awmeoe aoe 
Wehadkee silt loam___.....------------------------.--- 106 O. |oetecres ota Se Secs le ee Seal eee eae  t cal a 
Wahee fine sandy loam !____-_-_.---.--_------------------- 80 6 59 1 64 Qo sos ciate clacton 
1 This soil not mapped in Darlington County. 3 Soil is below the Sand Hills. 


2 Soil is in the Sand Hills. 
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based on measurements made in this county, but were 
based on plot measurements on similar soils in the lower 
Coastal Plain of South Carolina. The indexes were 
found to be similar to those of loblolly pine. 
Information about site indexes provides a basis for re- 
lating published research on timber volume ‘production 


by species, age, and site index classes to the different 
kinds of soils shown on the soil map. Table 5, based on 
published research (8), shows how site index ratings can 
be converted readily into cords or into cubic or board foot 
measure, 


Tasuz 5.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 
and slash pines. 


[Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (8)] 


Logiouity PINE 


Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume of average diameter area at Trees 
; dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu. ft. Cords Ba. fi. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. fi. Number 
60sec oUeet cee es 20 1, 500 pa) eee - 32 3. 6 121 1, 600 
30 2, 750 25 1, 250 45 5. 4 138 850 
40 3, 700 35 4, 500 54 6.8 147 585 
50 4, 300 41 8, 550 60 7.9 152 440 
60 4, 700 46 12, 250 64 8.9 156 360 
70 5, 000 49 15, 250 67 9.7 158 310 
80 5, 200 51 17, 550 69 10. 4 160 275 
Gf Oe Nis fant orale et ees 20 1, 900 17 100 38 4.3 125 1, 185 
30 3, 350 31 3,500 52 6.5 143 640 
40 4, 500 42 9, 400 63 8.1 151 435 
50 5, 200 50 15, 200 70 9.4 157 325 
60 5, 700 55 19, 600 75 10. 6 160 270 
70 6, 000 59 22, 550 78 11.5 163 230 
80 6, 200 62 24, 600 80 12,3 165 205 
S0e sede ce Lees 20 2, 350 22 700 43 5. 0 129 950 
30 4, 000 38 6, 500 59 74 147 510 
40 5, 300 51 14, 800 72 9, 2 156 345 
50 6, 150 60 21, 700 80 10, 7 162 255 
60 6, 650 66 26, 400 85 12.0 165 210 
70 7, 000 70 29, 500 89 13. 1 168 185 
80 7, 300 73 31, 550 92 14.0 170 160 
OO eo eS eee 20 2, 850 27 1, 000 48 5. 6 133 790 
30 4, 700 46 10, 700 67 8. 2 152 420 
40 6, 200 61 20, 550 81 10, 2 162 290 
50 7, 200 71 28, 250 90 12. 0 167 220 
60 7, 800 78 33, 100 96 13. 4 171 180 
70 8, 200 82 36, 600 100 14, 6 174 150 
80 8, 550 85 39, 100 103 15. 6 176 135 
00 eaweswezeastvese 20 3, 300 32 2, 750 54 6.1 138 690 
30 5, 400 53 14, 800 74 9. 0 158 375 
40 7, 150 71 26, 700 90 11,2 168 255 
50 8, 400 84 35, 050 100 13.1 174 190 
60 9, 150 92 41, 000 107 14. 6 178 155 
70 9, 600 96 44, 750 112 15. 9 181 135 
80 9, 950 100 47, 400 115 17.1 182 115 
DO tele ge Slt 20 8, 850 37 4, 300 59 6.6 145 615 
30 6, 200 62 19, 200 81 9. 7 166 335 
40 8, 200 82 32, 800 99 12,1 176 225 
50 9, 650 96 42, 500 110 14.1 182 170 
60 10, 500 106 49, 200 118 15. 9 186 140 
70 11, 150 112 §3, 100 122 17.3 189 120 
80 11, 500 116 55, 900 126 18 4 191 105 
5?) eee me eect 20 4, 400 42 6, 500 64 71 152 560 
30 7, 150 70 24, 350 89 10, 4 174 305 
40 9, 400 93 39, 600 108 13. 0 185 205 
50 11, 000 110 50, 100 120 15.1 192 155 
60 12, 050 121 57, 250 128 17,0 196 125 
70 12, 700 128 62, 000 133 18, 5 199 105 
80 18, 150 134 65, 000 137 19. 7 201 95 
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Tase 5.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 


Loneuear PINn 


and slash pines—Continued 


Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume ‘of average diameter area at Trees 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu. ft. Cords Ba. ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches | Sy. ft. Number 
O02 Sia eee ace 20 500 | eee ea 26 2.8 64 1, 410 
30 1, 150 11 200 37 4.1 78 900 
40 1, 700 17 900 45 5. 1 88 625 
50 2, 150 21 2, 100 50 5. 9 95 505 
60 2, 550 25 3, 700 55 6. 6 100 430 
70 2, 850 28 5, 400 58 7.2 104 375 
80 3, 150 31. 7, 250 61 7.8 106 335 
(0 eee ee 20 1, 000 8 50 31 3.3 79 1, 290 
30 1, 900 19 900 44 4.9 97 815 
40 2, 750 27 2, 800 53 6. 0 108 575 
50 3, 450 34 5, 900 60 7.0 118 465 
60 4, 000 40 9, 300 65 7.8 124 395 
70 4, 500 45 12, 350 70 8.5 128 345 
80 4, 900 49 15, 000 73 9. 1 131 305 
16 | ROR CE SOP PRO DDT Ie ET oe 20 J, 500 14 200 36 3. 8 92 1, 150 
30 2, 700 28 2, 000 52 5. 5 113 730 
40 38, 800 39 6, 100 62 6.8 127 515 
50 4, 750 48 11, 400 70 7.9 138 415 
60 5, 600 55 16, 400 77 8.8 145 355 
70 6, 200 62 20, 400 82 9. 6 150 305 
80 6, 800 67 23, 700 86 10. 3 153 270 
| ORC ee e Re ar 20 2, 050 20 550 41 4.3 102 1, 050 
30 3, 500 36 3, 800 59 6.1 124 655 
40 4, 900 49 10, 800 71 7.6 140 465 
50 6, 000 61 17, 600 80 8.8 152 375 
60 7, 000 70 23, 500 87 9.8 160 315 
70 7, 850 78 28, 300 93 10. 6 166 270 
80 8, 550 85 32, 100 98 11.5 169 240 
00. Joshi satecuee seuss 20 2, 550 26 1, 000 46 4.7 109 910 
30 4, 250 43 6, 500 66 6.7 134 575 
40 5, 800 59 15, 800 80 8.3 150 405 
50 7, 150 72 24, 100 90 9. 6 162 330 
60 8, 350 84 31, 000 98 10. 7 170 275 
70 9, 400 94 36, 200 105 11.6 176 240 
80 10, 250 103 40, 600 110 12.5 180 210 
MOQ eects esse 20 2, 950 30 1, 700 52 5. 2 114 790 
30 4, 900 49 10, 150 74 7.4 140 500 
40 6, 600 66 20, 200 89 9. 0 158 355 
50 8, 200 82 29, 550 100 10. 5 170 285 
60 9, 500 96 37, 400 109 11.7 179 240 
70 10, 700 108 43, 000 110 12,7 185 205 
80 11, 600 118 48, 100 123 13. 7 189 185 
TAOS 2a eer ee ete 20 38, 250 34 2, 550 57 5. 6 118 690 
30 5, 350 54 13, 000 81 7.9 144 445 
40 7, 200 73 24, 440 98 9.8 162 315 
50 8, 950 90 34, 200 110 11.4 176 250 
60 10, 500 106 42, 100 120 12.7 185 210 
70 11, 700 119 48, 600 128 13.8 192 180 
80 12, 700 130 54, 000 135 14.9 196 160 
SHORTLEAF PINE 
BO ciate Soe oe Ske 20): heer es lae aeeee Bete a i oad 25 2.5 139 8, 425 
30 2, 040 23 50 35 3.9 158 1, 855 
40 2, 980 33 1, 450 44 Hed 162 1, 085 
50 3, 970 43 4, 400 50 6.1 162 760 
60 4, 430 48 8, 150 55 6.9 162 590 
70 4, 780 51 11, 600 59 7.6 162 485 
80 5, 050 53 14, 400 62 8.3 162 420 
O0E 222s et eos ss 20 1, 060 12) Loe osetee. 30 2.9 142 2, 520 
30 2, 880 32 750 42 4.6 162 1, 370 
40 4, 200 46 4, 400 52 6.0 166 815 
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TaBLe 5.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growiny loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 
and slash pines—Continued 


Site index 


531946-—-60——_3 


Age 


Year 


SHORTLEAF Prne—Continued 


Total height Average 

Total merchantable volume of average diameter 

dominant at breast 

trees height 
Cu. ft. Cords Ba. ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches 
50 5, 080 54 , 60 60 7.2 
60 5, 690 60 15, 850 66. 8.2 
70 6, 170 65 19, 700 71 9.0 
80 6, 520 68 22, 600 74 9.8 
20 1, 600 Oa eee 34 3.5 
30 38, 720 41 2, 400 49 5.4 
40. 5, 210 56 9, 900 61 7.0 
50 6, 250 66 17, 850 70 8.3 
60 7, 000 73 23, 450 77 9. 4 
70 7, 580 | 79 27, 550 82 10. 4 
80 8, 020 83 30, 700 86 11.2 
20 2, 190 25 200 39 4.1 
30 4, 420 48 5, 200 56 6. 2 
40 6, 100 65 16, 200 70 8. 0 
50 7, 380 77 24, 900 80 9.5 
60 8, 250 85 30, 900 88 10.8 
70 8, 920 92 35, 200 94 11.9 
80 9, 460 97 38, 550 99 12.9 
20 2, 660 30 1, 100 44 5. 0 
30 5, 050 54 11, 200 63 7.3 
40 7, 000 73 23, 400 78 9.4 
50 8, 450: 87 32, 400 90 11.2 
60 9, 500 98 38, 700 99 12.8 
70 10, 280 105 43, 000 106 14.1 
80. 10, 910 112 46, 500 111 15. 3 
20 3, 040 33 3, 200 49 6. 0 
30 5, 720 60 17, 700 70 8. 8 
40 7, 940 82 30, 600 87 11.3 | 
50 9, 650 89 40, 000 100 13. 5 
60 10, 860 111 46, 400 110 15.3 
70 11, 780 121 50, 900 117 17.0 
80 12, 500 128 54, 400 123 18.5 
Stasu, PINE 

20 1, 850 20 Sate com tee 36 3.5 
30 3, 150 32 1, 050 48 5. 0 
40 4, 050 40 4, 100 55 6.3 
50 4, 750 45 7, 500 60 7.2 
60 4, 900 48 10, 500 64 7.9 
20 2, 750 28 eect ooeeaoes 42 4,2 
30 4, 000 40 3, 500 56 6. 0 
40 4, 850 49 9, 300 64 7.5 
50° 5, 850 55. 14, 250 70 8. 6. 
60 6, 050 59 17, 400 74 9.4 
20 3, 400 35 900 48 4.9 
30 4, 850 48 7, 300 63 7.0 
40 5, 850 | 58 15, 150 73 8.7 
50 6, 900 65 20, 350 80 10. 0 
60 7, 150 69 23, 600 85 10. 8 
20 4,-050 41 2, 750 54 5. 6 
30 5, 550 54 12, 300 71 8.0 
40 6, 650 66 20, 600 83 10. 0 
50 7, 850 73 25, 900 90 11.4 
60 8, 100 78 29, 600 95 12.5 
20 4, 600 46 5, 050 61 6.4 
30 6, 100 59 16, 850 79 9.1 
40 7, 350 72 25, 450 92 11. 4 
50 8, 700 81 31, 250 100 13.1 
60 8, 950 86 35, 400 106 14. 2 


Trees 


Number 
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Woodland group 1 


The soils in this group (see table 3) are deep and fria- 
ble. They occur on flood plains or have formed in local 
alluvium on uplands. Their natural supply of plant nu- 
trients is high, and their content of organic matter is me- 
dium. The soils range in drainage from well drained to 
very poorly drained. Their permeability is moderately 
rapid to slow. 

Within the group, the Congaree soils occur at slightly 
higher elevations than the other soils and have a coarser 
texture. They are well drained. The Wehadkee soil oc- 
cupies lower positions than the other soils in the group. 
It is very poorly drained—water stands on or near the 
surface most of the year. Local alluvial land is variable 
in texture and drainage. 

Plant competition on these soils ranges from moderate 
to severe. In places moderate plant competition delays 
natural regeneration and slows the initial growth of trees. 
It does not, however, prevent an adequate stand of desir- 
able species from becoming established. In such places 
light preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain ade- 
quate restocking. Where plant competition is severe, 
burning, applying chemical sprays, clearing, disking, and 
using other prescribed methods of preparing the seedbed 
will help to provide restocking of ‘desirable species. 

Tn most places machinery can be used during 9 months 
of the year without serious damage to the soils in this 
group, but the roads need adequate drainage. In some 
places on the Wehadkee soil and on Local alluvial land, 
however, the use of equipment is limited to shorter pe- 
riods and controlled drainage is needed. 

Generally, seedling mortality is slight on these soils 
and the loss of planted stock is less than 25 percent. In 
some places, however, on the Wehadkee soil and on Local 
alluvial land, seedling mortality is severe unless drainage 
is controlled. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils. Indi- 
vidual trees can be expected to remain standing when re- 
leased on all sides. . Consequently, cutting can be done 
without danger of future Josses by windthrow, except 
from abnormally high winds. 


Woodland group 2 


The soils in this group (see table 3) are deep and 
dominantly well drained. They have friable subsoils. 
The soils occur on uplands and stream terraces, They are 
moderately permeable, and their moisture-supplying 
capacity is favorable for the growth of trees. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on these soils, but it delays 
the natural regeneration of trees and slows the initial 
growth. Light preparation of the seedbed will help to 
obtain an adequate stand; special seedbed preparation is 
not needed. 

Equipment limitation is slight on the soils in this 
group. Except just after heavy rains, work in the wood- 
lands can be done at any time during the year. 

Satisfactory restocking on these soils generally is ob- 
tained from the first planting; the loss of seedlings is 
slight. If adequate sources of seed are available, a satis- 
factory stand of trees is obtained throngh natural re- 
generation. 


The hazard of windthrow is not serious. Individual 
trees can be expected to remain standing when released 
on all sides. Cutting can be done without danger of fu- 
rea by windthrow, except from abnormally high 
winds. 

Generally, the risk of erosion is slight on these soils, 
but early in spring soil blowing is a hazard in large, open 
fields. Trees planted in such places need to have strips 
of cover crops planted between the rows of trees to help 
protect. the seedlings. 


Woodland group 3 


In this group are deep, level, poorly drained soils with 
tough, plastic subsoils through which water moves slowly 
(see table 3). The soils occur in Carolina bays and on 
the second terraces of streams. They have a good supply 
of moisture and slow to moderately slow permeability. 
Generally, they are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on these soils, but it delays 
the natural regeneration of trees and slows the initial 
growth. Light preparation of the seedbed will help to 
obtain an adequate stand; special seedbed preparation is 
not needed. 

Equipment limitation is moderate. In some places 
these soils puddle easily during wet periods. Adequate 
drainage is required for roads. 

Satisfactory restocking of trees on these soils generally 
is obtained from the first planting; the loss of seedlings 
is slight. If adequate sources of seed are available, a sat- 
isfactory stand of trees is obtained through natural. re- 
generation. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow, except from abnormally high winds. 


Woodland group 4 


This group consists of only one soil, Independence 
loamy sand, gently sloping phase (see table 3). This soil 
is deep, friable, and excessively drained. It has a good 
supply of moisture. Permeability is very rapid. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on this soil, but it delays the 
natural regeneration of trees and slows the initial growth. 
Special preparation of the seedbed will help in obtaining 
an adequate stand of desirable trees. 

Equipment limitation is slight. Except just after 
heavy rains, work in the woodlands can be done at any 
time during the year. Satisfactory restocking on these 
souls generally is obtained from the first planting, and 
loss of seedlings is slight. If adequate sources of seed are 
available, satisfactory natural regeneration of trees is 
obtained. 

Windthrow causes little loss of trees. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow, except from abnormally high winds. 

Generally, the hazard of erosion is slight. There is a 
hazard of wind erosion, however, in large, open fields. 
Trees planted in such places need to have strips of cover 
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crops planted between the rows to help protect the seed- 
lings and thus prevent the need for replanting. 


Woodland group 5 


The soils in this group (see table 3) are poorly drained 
to very poorly drained and have a high water table. 
Some are in Carolina bays and lack adequate natural out- 
lets. The soils-are deep and friable and have a good to 
excessive supply of moisture. The Rains, Myatt, and 
Plummer soils have a low content of organic matter, but 
the Portsmouth, Rutlege, and Okenee soils are high in 
organic matter. The natural supply of plant nutrients is 
low to moderate. Permeability is moderate to rapid. 

Because of severe plant competition, natural regenera- 
tion will not provide adequate restocking of desirable 
trees on these soils. Prescribed burning, use of chemical 
sprays, girdling, clearing, disking, and other special prac- 
tices are needed to prepare the sites before planting them 
to trees. 

Water stands on or near the surface of these soils most 
of the, year. Consequently, use of equipment is severely 
limited. In some places controlled drainage is needed. be- 
fore a site can be utilized fully. Outlets are not always 
available, however, and the cost of constructing suitable 
outlets is high. Some of the soils in this group have fri- 
able subsoils that cause the sides of ditches to cave in. 

Generally, more than 50 percent of the seedlings in 
stock planted on these soils is lost. Trees cannot be relied 
upon to regenerate naturally. Controlled drainage is 
needed to get adequate stocking of some species, even if 
rainfall is no more than normal. 

Windthrow causes little loss of trees. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow, except from abnormally high winds. 


Woodland group 6 


The only soil in this group is Caroline fine sandy loam, 
eroded strongly sloping phase (see table 3). This soil is 
friable and is moderately well drained. It has a shallow 
surface layer and a thick subsoil through which water 
moves slowly. The soil is medium in content of organic 
matter and in its natural supply of plant nutrients. The 
permeability and the rate of infiltration are slow. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderate. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on this soil, but it delays the 
natural regeneration of trees and slows the initial growth. 
Light preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain an 
adequate stand; special seedbed preparation is not 
needed. 

The use of equipment is severely limited on this soil. 


The steep slopes and hazard of erosion prohibit the use ~ 


of mechanical tree planters, fireplows, and other machines. 

Natural regeneration cannot be relied upon to give ade- 
quate restocking. Between 20 and 25 percent of the seed- 
lings planted on this soil die. If rainfall is normal, in- 
terplanting is generally needed only to fill in a few open- 
ings. Trees generally do not grow to maturity. Dieback 
commonly sets in when the trees are between 20 and 25 
years of age, probably because of the limited supply of 
water in this soil. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight, and individual trees 
can. be expected to remain standing when released on all 


sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow, except from abnormally high winds. 
Because of severe erosion, the surface layer of this soil 
is shallow. In preparing the seedbed for planting trees, 
care must be taken to prevent further erosion. Building 
roads on the downslope, clearing for firebreaks, and other 
activities that remove the natural cover must be avoided. 


Woodland group 7 


In this group are excessively drained, sandy soils (see 
table 3). Relief is mainly level to gently sloping, but 
some of the soils are sloping. The soils are very friable, 
and roots can penetrate deeply. The soils are low in or- 
ganic matter and in their natural supply of plant nu- 
trients; they are easily leached of plant nutrients. Per- 
meability is rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. 

Plant competition is‘moderate on the loamy soils and 
on the shallow phases of the Lakeland soils: On these 
soils natural regeneration of trees is delayed and initial 
growth is slowed; special site preparation is not needed. 
Light preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain ade- 
quate restocking of desirable trees. On the more sandy 
soils severe plant competition prevents adequate restock- 
ing of desirable trees (fig. 8). Prescribed burning, ap- 
plying chemicals, girdling, clearing, and replanting are 
needed. 


Figure 8—Encroachment of scrub oak in longleaf pine on. Lakeland 
sand, gently sloping phase. 
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The use of equipment is not restricted on any of the 
soils in this group. Loss of seedlings is between 25 and 
50 percent on the shallow phases of the Lakeland soils 
and on the loamy sands. Normally, some replanting is 
heeded to fill in openings. Natural regeneration cannot 
be relied upon to give adequate restocking. On the more 
sandy soils of the group, losses of planted stock are gen- 
erally more than 50 percent. Special preparation of the 
seedbed and superior planting techniques are needed to 
assure adequate restocking. Much replanting is also 
needed. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight on these soils, In- 
dividual trees can be expected to remain standing if ex- 
posed to normal winds. 

The hazard of erosion is slight on the level and nearly 
level soils and moderate on the gently sloping and sloping 
soils. Building of roads, clearing for firebreaks, plowing 
furrows, and other operations should be done on the con- 
tour to reduce damage by erosion. Open fields are likely 
to be eroded by wind. They require a protective cover 
before seeding or planting trees. 

The Nantucket pine tip moth sometimes causes severe 
damage to pines on these soils, particularly to loblolly 
pine. 


Woodland group 8 


The soils in this group (see table 3) are level and are 
moderately well drained. They occur on stream terraces. 
The soils have thin surface layers and fine-textured sub- 
soils through which water moves slowly. Their content 
of organic matter and the natural supply of plant nu- 
trients are medium. The soils have a low rate of infiltra- 
tion and a moderate water-holding capacity, 

Generally, natural regeneration of trees is adequate on 
these soils. Plant competition delays natural regenera- 
tion and slows the initial growth of trees, but special site 

reparation is not needed. Light preparation of the seed- 
bed will help to obtain adequate stands of desirable spe- 
cies. Natural.regeneration will not give adequate re- 
stocking in years of low rainfall. 

The soils in this group puddle and pack easily during 
wet weather. Consequently, during wet weather the use 
of equipment should be avoided. Generally, the seasonal 
restriction on the use of equipment is less than 8 months. 
During periods of drought, however, it is difficult to use 
certain types of machinery in some plaées. 

In years of normal rainfall, the loss of planted stock is 
less than 25 percent and satisfactory restocking is ob- 
tained from the first planting. In years of low rainfall, 
losses of planted stock range from 25 to 50 percent. Fur- 
thermore, some planting is needed to fill in openings. 

Because the soils have shallow surface layers, there is 
a moderate hazard of windthrow. Trees develop ade- 
quate root systems for stability, except during seasons 
that are excessively wet or when winds are high. 


Woodland group 9 


The soils in this group (see table 3) are dominantly 
well drained. They have thick surface layers and friable 
subsoils. Their content of organic matter ranges from 
jow to medium. . The natural supply of plant nutrients 
ranges from low to high. Permeability ‘of the soils is 


moderate. Their water-holding capacity is low to mod- 
erate. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on these soils, but it delays 
the natural regeneration of trees and slows initial growth: 
Light preparation. of the seedbed will help to obtain ade- 
quate stands; special seedbed preparation is not needed. 

Within the group, the loamy sands have thicker, san- 
dier surface layers and have less moisture available than 
the saridy loams. Figure 9 shows a stand of loblolly 
pines on Norfolk loamy sand, gently sloping thick sur- 
face phase, that has become established as the result of 
natural reseeding. 


Figure 9.—Regeneration of loblolly pines on Norfolk loamy sand, 
gently sloping thick surface phase; the smaller trees in the 
foreground have grown from the seed produced by the larger 
trees in the background. 


The sloping and eroded phases of these soils are some- 
what droughty, and some of the soils have compacted sub- 
soils through which water moves slowly. Consequently, 
when trees are planted on these soils, the seedling mor- 
tality ranges from 25 to 50 percent. Some replanting is 
needed to fill openings, and natural regeneration cannot 
be depended upon for adequate restocking of trees. 

Losses of trees from windthrow is slight. Individual 
trees can be expected to remain standing when released 
on all sides. Cutting can be done without danger of fu- 
ea by windthrow, except from abnormally high 
winds. 

The hazard of erosion is slight on the level soils and 
moderate on the sloping soils. On the sloping soils till- 
age or other operations that disturb the ground cover 
should follow the contour of the land. In some places 
these soils are likely to be eroded by wind. Open fields 
that are planted to trees will need a protective cover to 
protect the seedlings. 

On the droughty soils the trees have only moderate 
vigor. Here, some species of pine show damage by forest 
pests, particularly by the Nantucket pine tip moth, 


Woodland group 10 


In this group (see table 3) are somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained sandy loams with fri- 
able subsoils. The content of organic matter and the nat- 
ural supply of plant nutrients are medium. The soils 
have moderate permeability and water-holding capacity. 
The rate of infiltration is moderate to high. 
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Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on these soils, but it delays 
the natural regeneration of trees and slows. initial growth. 
Light preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain ade- 
quate stands; special seedbed preparation is not needed. 


Because of the sandy subsoils and somewhat poor drain- - 


age of these soils, it is difficult to use equipment for log- 
ging during wet weather. If feasible, drainage should 
be controlled in large areas. 

Generally, satisfactory restocking is obtained from the 
first planting of seedlings on these soils. If adequate 
sources of seed are available, the natural regeneration of 
trees is satisfactory. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Consequently, cutting can be done without danger 
of future losses by windthrow, except from abnormally 
high winds. 


Woodland group 11 


Only one soil, Klej loamy sand, is in this group (see 
table 3). It is a deep, somewhat poorly drained soil that 
has a friable subsoil. This soilis medium in organic mat- 
ter and low in its natural supply of plant nutrients. It 
has a low water-holding capacity. 

Plant competition prevents natural regeneration of de- 
sirable kinds of trees on this soil. Controlled drainage, 
prescribed burning, clearing, disking, applying chemicals, 
girdling, and other management practices are needed to 
prepare the sites so that seedlings can become established. 

Poor drainage limits the use of equipment on this soil 
and hinders logging during wet weather. Drainage 
ditches are hard to maintain because of the sandy subsoil. 

In planted stands losses of seedlings generally range 
from 25 to 50 percent. Some replanting is needed to fill 
in openings; natural regeneration cannot be relied upon 
for adequate restocking. 

Individual trees on this soil can be expected to remain 
standing when released on all sides. Cutting can be done 
without danger of future losses from windthrow, except 
from abnormally high winds. 


Woodland group 12 


Only one soil, Flint fine sandy loam, sloping phase, is 
in this group (see table 8). This soil is well drained. It 
has a thin surface layer and a subsoil of tough, plastic 
clay. Its slopes range from 6 to 10 percent. This soil has 
a medium content of organic matter and natural supply 
of plant nutrients. The permeability, the rate of infiltra- 
tion, and the water-holding capacity are all low. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on this soil, but it delays the 
natural regeneration of trees and slows initial growth. If 
an adequate source of seed is available, light preparation 
of the seedbed will help to obtain an adequate stand; spe- 
cial seedbed preparation is not needed. 

This soil puddles and packs easily. Consequently, the 
use of heavy equipment is limited. 

The growth of trees is restricted on this soil because of 
the thin surface soil and poor internal drainage. Gener- 
ally, losses of seedlings range from 25 to 50 percent;.some 
replanting is needed to fill in openings. Natural regener- 
ation cannot be relied upon for adequate restocking. 


Individual trees can be expected to remain standing 
when released on all sides. Cutting can be done without 
danger of future losses by windthrow, except from abnor- 
mally high winds. 

This soil has a moderate risk of erosion because of the 
shallowness of the surface soil and the strong slopes. If 
feasible, building of roads, clearing for firebreaks, and 
other operations should follow the contour of the land. 


Woodland group 13 


This group consists of only one soil, Lakeland sand, 
sloping phase (see table 3). This soil is deep and is ex- 
cessively drained. It has slopes ranging from 6 to 10 
percent. The soil is low in organic matter and in its nat- 
ural supply of plant nutrients. Permeability is rapid. 
The water-holding capacity is low. 

Plant competition prevents natural regeneration from 
providing adequate stocking of desirable trees. Pre- 
scribed burning, applying chemicals, girdling, clearing, 
disking, and other special management practices are 
needed to prepare the sites for planting. Seedlings can 
be replanted as needed, except in fields that have recently 
been cultivated. 

The sandy texture of this soil limits the use of some 
kinds of equipment, even though the equipment is light. 

Loss of seedlings is generally more than 50 percent of 
the planted stock. Special preparation of the seedbed 
and superior planting techniques are needed. Also, much 
replanting is necessary. 

Individual trees can be expected to remain standing 
when released on all sides. Consequently, cutting may be 
done without danger of future losses by windthrow, ex- 
cept from abnormally high winds. 

This soil is likely to be eroded by wind if the protective 
cover is destroyed. Wherever possible, building of roads, 
clearing for firebreaks, and other operations that disturb 
the protective cover should follow the contour of the 
land. 


Woodland group 14 


The soils in this group (see table 3) are well drained 
to excessively drained. Generally, they have thin surface 
layers and heavy clay or cemented subsoils, but some of 
the soils have variable characteristics. The soils have 
many galled spots and some gullies. They are low in or- 
ganic matter and in their natural supply of plant nu- 
trients. Permeability is moderate to slow. The soils 
have a low water-holding capacity. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on these soils, but it delays 
the natural regeneration of trees and slows the initial 
growth. If an adequate source of seed is available, light 
preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain adequate 
stands. Special preparation of the seedbed is not needed. 

Limits on the use of equipment range from slight on 
the gently sloping soils to moderate on the other soils in 
the group. In gullies and on strong slopes and galled 
spots, the use of equipment is restricted, but the seasonal 


-restriction is less than 3 months. 


The loss of seedlings varies, but generally it is more 
than 50 percent of the planted stock. Superior planting 
techniques are needed, and much replanting is needed to 
assure adequate restocking. In many of the galled and 
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gullied areas, mulching is needed. The growth of the 
trees is hindered by the lack of available water in these 
soils. 

Trees on these soils do not develop adequate root sys- 
tems for stability. Tf individual trees are released on all 
sides, they will be blown over (fig. 10). High winds fre- 
quently cause windfall in well-stocked natural stands. 

These soils are likely to be severely eroded. Wherever 
feasible, building of roads, clearing for firebreaks, and 
other operations that disturb the protective cover should 
be avoided. 


Woodland group 15 


The only soil in this group is Lakeland sand, strongly 
sloping phase (see table 3). This soil is excessively 
drained. Its slopes range from 10 to 15 percent. It has 
a low content of organic matter and natural supply of 
plant nutrients. Permeability is rapid, and the water- 
holding capacity is low. 

This soil is droughty and does not support a normal 
well-stocked stand of pine comparable to the stands 
growing on the better sites in the county. The growth of 
trees is restricted by the lack of available water in the 
soil. Scrub oaks and other native plants compete severely 
with pines. Natural regeneration of desirable trees is 
prevented and cannot adequately restock the land. Ap- 
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plying chemicals, girdling, clearing, disking, and other 
special management practices are needed to prepare the 
sites for planting. Replanting is also needed. 

The use of certain kinds of equipment is limited on this 
ah because of the strong slopes and the texture of the 
soil. 

Loss of seedlings is more than 50 percent of the planted 
stock. Special preparation of the seedbed, superior plant- 
ing techniques, and much replanting are required to as- 
sure adequate restocking. 

Individual trees on this soil can be expected to remain 
standing when released on all sides. Cutting can be done 
without danger of future losses by windthrow, except 
from abnormally high winds. 

This soil is likely to be eroded by wind. Building of 
roads, clearing for firebreaks, and other operations should 
follow the contour of the land, where feasible. 


Woodland group 16 


Only one soil, Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase, is 
in this group (see table 3). This soil is deep and exces- 
sively drained. An organic pan occurs at depths between 
12 and 24 inches. The content of organic matter and the 
natural supply of plant nutrients are very low. Perme- 
ability is very rapid, and the water-holding capacity is 
very low. 
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Figure 10.—Windthrow of pines on Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
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Because of the low available supply of water in this 
soil, plant competition is severe. Natural regeneration 
cannot be relied upon to adequately restock the land with 
desirable species. Prescribed burning, applying chemi- 
cals, girdling, clearing, disking, and other special man- 
agement practices are needed to prepare the sites for 
planting the trees. Replanting is also needed. 

Work in the woods can be done at any time during the 
year, except just after heavy rains. The use of certain 
types of equipment, however, is limited by the texture of 
the soil. 

Generally, loss of seedlings on this-.soil is more than 50 
percent of the planted stock. Special preparation of the 
seedbed, superior planting techniques, and much replant- 
ing are required to assure. adequate restocking. 

Individual trees on this soil can be expected to remain 
standing when released on all sides. Cutting can be done 
without danger of future losses by windthrow, except 
from abnormally high winds. 


Woodland group 17 


This group is made up of miscellaneous land types (see 
table 3). These land types vary widely in characteristics 
and in their limitations and potential for trees. The site 
indexes and potential yields range from low to high. 
Plant competition, equipment limitation, seedling mor- 
tality, windthrow hazard, and the risk of erosion range 
from slight to severe. 


Woodland Protection 


If high yields are to be obtained from woodlands, the 
trees need protection from fire and grazing and insects 
and diseases should be controlled. This section discusses 
the control of forest, fires in Darlington County and the 
most prevalent insects and diseases-affecting trees. Little 
of the woodland is used for grazing; consequently, dam- 
age by overgrazing is slight. 


Fire control 


The South Carolina State Commission of Forestry ad- 
ministers forest fire control and protection throughout 
the State. The burning-permit law, however, is not in 
force in Darlington County. 

The county organization for protection against forest 
fires consists of one unit ranger, two warden-tractor oper- 
ators, and three towermen. Assistance in firefighting is 
furnished by landowners and volunteers. 

The towermen, located at three lookout towers, provide 
fire-detection: service. They take measurements daily to 
determine the danger from fire. Communication is pro- 
vided by radio or telephone. 

One small crawler tractor, equipped with a plow, is 
used to suppress fires. A heavy unit, which serves six 
counties, is used for emergencies. A. truck or trailer pro- 
vides transportation for each fire-fighting unit. 


Insects and diseases 


Generally, attacks from insects and diseases occur in 
scattered, small areas (4). No serious outbreaks have 
been reported.? There is no reported association between 
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specific diseases and kinds of soil within the county. 

During the growing season, pines are susceptible to at- 
tack by ‘bark beetles. Pines weakened by fire, drought, 
overmaturity, lightning, wind, or poor growing conditions 
are particularly susceptible. The most prevalent of the 
bark beetles are the pine engraver beetles (/ps, several 
species) ; the southern pine beetle (Dendroctonus fronta- 
lis) ; and the black turpentine beetle (D. terebrans). 

The Nantucket pine tip moth (Rhyacionia frustrana) 
mainly attacks shortleaf and loblolly pines. Occasionally, 
it attacks slash pine, but it does not attack longleaf pine 

4). 

The most common diseases affecting loblolly, shortleaf, 
and slash pines are caused by gall rusts (Cronartium fust- 
forme and @. cerebrum). The only effective treatment is 
to remove infected trees when improvement cuttings are 
made. 

A serious disease of longleaf pine is brown-spot needle 
blight (Scirrhea acicola). The disease causes repeated 
defoliation and kills or retards the growth of seedlings. 
Prescribed burning. will help to control the disease. 

In many hardwood species hardwood cankers cause se- 
rious deformation and decay. 


Engineering Properties of the Soils 


This soil survey report for Darlington County, S.C., 
contains information that can be used by engineers to-— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in se- 
lecting and developing industrial, business, residen- 
tial, and recreational sites. 

2, Assist in designing drainage and irrigation systems, 
farm ponds, diversion terraces, and other structures 
for soil and water conservation. 

8. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 

conditions that will aid in selecting highway and 

airport locations and in planning detailed soil sur- 
veys of the selected locations. 

Locate sand and gravel for use in structures. 

Correlate performance of engineering structures 

with soil mapping units and thus develop informa- 

tion that will be useful in designing and maintain- 
ing the structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 
country movements of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other pub- 
lished maps and reports and aerial photographs for 
the purpose of making maps and reports that can 
be used readily by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 

The mapping and descriptive reports are somewhat 
generalized and should be used only in planning more de- 
tailed field surveys. The more detailed field survey will, 
in turn, be used to determine the in-place condition of the 
soil at the site of the proposed engineering construction. 

The engineering interpretations made in this section 
are based on data obtained by testing samples from five 
soil profiles in the Soils Laboratory, Bureau of Public 
Roads (see table 6). These samples were tested for mois- 
ture density, grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
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plasticity index. According to results of the tests, the 
soils were assigned ratings in the classification systems 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials 
(1) and the Unified (77). In the testing the percentage 
of clay was obtained by the hydrometer method and, 
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therefore, it is not suitable as a basis for naming textural 
classes of soils. 

Because samples from only five soil profiles were tested 
(see table 6), it was necessary to estimate the AASHO 
and Unified engineering classifications for the rest of the 


TABLE 6.—LHngineering test data! for 


Caroline sandy loam: 1 mile W. of Old Palmetto School__......._- 
Coxville fine sandy loam: 8.5 miles W. of Lamar_._.-......------ 
Flint fine sandy loam: 2 miles NE. of Montclare.___-_.-.-.---._. 
Gilead sandy loam: 0.25 mile N. of Clyde Mill Pond__.___..-.-..- 


Vaucluse sandy loam: 3 miles SW. of Clyde School.__..___._____- 


Moisture-censity ? 
Bureau of 
Public 
Soil name and location Roads Depth Horizon Maximum | Optimum 
report dry moisture 
number density content 
Tnches Lb. per cu. ft. Percent 
833879 24-13 | Ag_-- Lee 121 8 
5833880 13-30 Bo, and Boy. __--- 118 14 
$33881 847) Custecasceteoocs 109 18 
833882 0-6 Asafa sae ats = 122 11 
833883 6~27 | Bgoi-------------- 115 15 
833884 36+} C_lass--e----+-- 114 15 
833885 0-6 Apoidea Seca 118 12 
833886 12-42 Bopebeekercsaten 94 27 
833887 42-61+] C___----------_.- 103 21 
$33888 0-13 A, and A,.-_- 2 -- 119 9 
833889 13-27 B, and Bag------- 118 14 
833890 27-64-++] C___--------__.-- 101 22 
833891 0~-5 Apes Settee 92 24 
$33892 5-12 Kase ece ee es 118 12 
$33893 12-25 | Boa and B3--~_-_- 121 12 
$33894 25-60+] C__-.----_------- 116 15 


1 Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO). 

2 Moisture-density according to AASHO Designation: T 99- 
57, Method A. 

3 Mechanical analyses according to AASHO Designation: 
T-88: Results by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from 


results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure 
of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). Inthe AASHO procedure, 
the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 
various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the 
material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by 
the pipette method and the matcrial coarser than 2 millimeters in’ 


TaBLE 7.—Brief description of the soils and 


{Dashes indicate information is 


Depth to Depth 
Map seasonal from 
symbol Soil name high Soil description surface USDA ! texture 
water (typical 
table profile) 
Feet Inches 
CaA Cahaba fine sandy loam, level 38+ |} 1 to 1% feet of well-drained sandy loam over 1 0-18 | Fine sandy loam___- 
phase, : to 2 feet of fine sandy clay loam developed in 18-82 | Fine sandy clay loam_. 
CaB Cahaba fine sandy loam, gently beds of unconsolidated clay and sandy clay. 
sloping phase. 
CFD2 Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded 5+ | % foot of well-drained fine sandy loam over 3 0-6 | Fine sandy loam___- 
strongly sloping phase. feet of fine sandy clay loam developed in un- 6-38 | Fine sandy clay loam__ 
consolidated beds of sandy clay. 
Ch Chewacla silt loam. 0 1 foot of silt loam underlain by 1% feet of silty 0-8 Silt loam.o22 LLL 
clay formed in alluvium derived from granite, 8-24 | Silty clay_...-_-____- 
Carolina slate, and Coastal Plain materials. 
Cn Congaree fine sandy loam. 0 1 foot of silt or sandy loam over 1% feet of silty 0-8 Fine sandy loam and 
Co Congaree silt loam, clay developed in silty and clayey alluvium; silt loam. 
contains flakes of mica. 8-27 | Silty clay__.-.-__ 2. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


soils mapped and to estimate permeability, available 
moisture-holding capacity, degree of dispersion, and 


shrink-swell potential. ‘These estimates are shown in 


table 7. 


Table 8 describes the suitability of the soils for winter 
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soil samples taken from five soil profiles 
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grading, for road subgrade, and for road fill; the suita- 
bility of each as a source of topsoil and sand and gravel; 
and the features of each that affect use for farm ponds, 


drainage, irrigation, terraces and. diversions, and water- 


ways. 


diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. 


The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use 
in naming textural classes of soils. 

4 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (pt. 1, ed. 7): 
fication of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Con- 
struction Purposes, AASHO Designation: 


M 145-49. 


estimated properties significant to engineering 


not available or does not apply] 


The Classi- 


Mechanical analyses * Classification 

Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid Plas- 

limit ticity 
index AASHO 4 Unified ® 
No. 10] No. 40 | No. 60 | No. 200] 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
(2.0 (0.42 (.025 (0.074 mm. mm. mm. mm, 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 

100 83 70 28 21 14 6 4 (8) (8) A-2-4(0)__-.--------- SM. 

100 87 77 47 42 35 29 27 | 32 15 | A-6(4)__.------------ sc. 

100 93 87 49 43 37 34 33> 50 27 | A-7-6(9)_------------ sc, 

100 81 69 50 45 31 18 13 22 7 | A-4(3).-------------- SM-SC 

100 86 76 63 60 47 38 33 39 20 | A-6(10)-------------- CL. 

100 87 79 67° 64 50 37 32 38 20 | A-6(10)------2-.------ CL. 

100 98 96 60 46 27 17 13 20 3 | A-4($)_2-25-2s+senues ML. 
eehence|bonweees 100 79 72 62 55 53 65 29 | A-7-5(20).-----------} MH. 
pee ieee | Bee a oe 100 58 52 45 39 36 49 22 | A~7-6(10)._.---------}| ML-CL 

100 72 54 18 15 11 9 7 (8) (8) A-2-4(0)__----.------ SM. 

100 72 59 37 36 32 28 25 37 16 | A-6(2)_.2-.-4--55--e sc, 

100 94 91 86 83 73 65 52 53 23 | A-7-5(16)___.-------- MH-CIHII. 

100 72 61 46 43 34 26 21 47 11 | A-7—5(8)___-_--------- SM. 

100 64 49 34 32 28 24 22 30 10 | A-2-4(0)__.-.-------- sc. 

100 65 50 36 35 32 29 28 33 14:4 A+6(1) oops een o sees sc. 

93 78 70 46 41 34 27 22 36 12°) A-6(8)in02enece eee, sc, 


5 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. 
No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engineers, 
March 1953. 

6 Nonplastic. 


Classification Percentage 
passing sieve— 
Avail- Shrink-swell 
Permeability Structure able Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200 |No. 10 water 
Unified AASHO (0.74 (2.0 
mm.) | mm.) 
Inches per 
: Inches per hour foot of depth pt 
BMGs see oe Ardnoccschcce 35-45 100 | 0. 80-2. 50 | Crumb_.-._.--- 11 5. 6-6. 0 | High.._.-.---| Low 
Clic sactscce A-6 or A-7__-| 55-70 100 05-0. 20 | Subangular 14 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate____- Low 
blocky. 
DMs anes A-4_.000----- 35-45 100 05-0. 20 | Crumb__-.----- .9 5. 6-6. 0 | High___------ Low. 
BC coi S ect A-6__.------- 45-65 | 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.0] 5.6-6.0 | Moderate____- Low 
‘blocky. 
Mieac iste Aw4____-.---- 90-100] 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb___._---- 1.5 5. 6-6. 0 | High._------- Moderate. 
Cis sient ees A-7 or A-6__-| 95-100} 100 80-2. 50 | Subangular 1.5 | 5-6.6.0 | Low_.-_------ High. 
blocky. 
Mie enecenis A-4_..02----- 90-100; .100 | 2. 50-5. 00 | Crumb_._-~.--- 1.5 | 6.1-6.5 | High_--...--- oe to 
ow. 
CObsesnt 2334 A-7 or A-6___| 95-100} 100] 2. 50-5. 00 St es 1.5 5. 6-6. 0 | Low..------- High, 
blocky. 


5381946—60-——4 
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Map 
symbol 


Cv 
Cx 


Df 
Ds 


EmB 


EsB 
EsC 


FIA 
FIC 


GaB 


GdB 
GdC 


GeB 
GeC 


Ky 


SOIL 


Soil name 


Coxville fine sandy loam. 
Coxville sandy loam. 


Dunbar fine sandy loam. 
Dunbar sandy loam. 


Eustis loamy sand, gently slop- 
ing phase. 

Eustis sand, gently sloping phase. 

Eustis sand, sloping phase. 


Flint fine sandy loam, level phase. 
Flint fine sandy loam, sloping 
phase. 


Gently sloping land, sandy and 
clayey sediments. 


Gilead loamy sand, gently slop- 
ing thick surface phase. 

Gilead loamy sand, sloping thick 
surface phase. 


Gilead sandy loam, gently slop- 
ing phase. 
Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase. 


Goldsboro sandy loam__-_------- 


| Grady sandy loam_.-_---------- 


Huckabee loamy sand, gently 
sloping phase. 

Huckabee sand, gently sloping 
phase. 

Huckabee sand, sloping phase. 


Independence loamy sand, gently 
sloping phase. 


Kalmia loamy sand, level thick 
surface phase. 

Kalmia loamy sand, gently slop- 
ing thick surface phase. 

Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. 

Nalmia sandy loam, gently slop- 
ing phase. 


Wlej loamy sand...------------ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Depth to 
seasonal 
high 
water 
table 


Feet 


1+ 


4+ 


3+ 


38+ 


5+ 


5+ 


3+ 


3+ 


SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 8 


TasLe 7.—Brief description of the soils and estimated 


Soil description 


% to 1 foot of poorly drained sandy loam over 2 
feet of sandy clay derived from beds of unecon- 
solidated sandy clay and clay. 


1 foot of somewhat poorly drained sandy loam 
over 2 feet of sandy clay derived from beds of 
unconsolidated sandy clay and clay. 


2% to 10 feet of excessively drained sand derived 
from marine deposits of uneonsolidated sand. 


% foot of moderately well drained sandy loam 
over 2 to 3 feet of clay derived from beds of 
unconsolidated sandy clay and silt, deposited 
by streams; in places has flakes of mica, 


¥% to 1 foot of well-drained sandy clay derived 
from beds of unconsolidated sand and clay; 
laminated, 


1 to 2% feet of moderately well drained loamy 
sand to sandy loam underlain by 4 to 1% feet 
of slightly cemented sandy clay loam derived 
from beds of unconsolidated sandy clay. 


1 to 1% feet of moderately well drained sandy 
loam, over 2 to 3 feet of sandy clay derived 
from beds of unconsolidated sandy clay. 


4 to 1 foot of poorly drained loam or sandy loam 
over 1% to 2 feet of sandy loam to sandy clay 
derived from beds of unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 


3 to 5 feet of excessively drained sand formed in 
beds of unconsolidated sand deposited by 
streams. 


DACs Seo pee ee eee eh ee 3 ected 


1 to 1% feet of somewhat poorly drained sandy 
loam over 1 to 2 feet of sandy clay loam de- 
rived from beds of unconsolidated sand and 
clay deposited by streams. 


1 to 2% feet of well-drained sandy loam or loamy 
sand over 1 to 3 fect of sandy clay loam de- 
rived from beds of unconsolidated sand and 
clay deposited by streams. 


MiNNCs 2 2cceeson fone cust ied Boe ese Be 


3 feet of somewhat poorly drained loamy sand 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


USDA ! texture 


Inches 


0-12 
12-36 


0-12 
12-33 


0-12 
12-46 


Fine sandy loam to: 
sandy loam. 

Sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay. 


Fine sandy loam to 
sandy loam. 

Sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay. 


Loamy sand to sand. 
Loamy sand to sand. 


Fine sandy loam____ 
Clay 


Sandy loam__..-.-.. 
Sand to clay 


Loamy sand 
Sandy loam 


Sandy loam___..____ 
Sandy clay loam___- 


Fine sandy loam to 
sandy loam, 

Sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay. 


Sandy loam____2___- 
Sandy loam to sandy 
clay. 


Sand to loamy sand_ 
Loamy sand to sand_ 


Loamy sand_.______ 
Sandy loam 


Fine sandy loam. ___ 


| Sandy loam to sandy 


clay loam, 


Loamy sand. _______ 
Sandy loam 


Sandy loam_..___.-- 
Sandy clay loam ____ 


Loamy sand____.__. 
Loamy sand to sandy 
loam, 
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Classification Percentage 
passing sieve— 
_ Avail- 
Permeability Structure able Reaction 
No. 200 |No. 1 water 
Unified AASHO (0.74 (2.0 
mm.) | mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour foot of depth pH 
1 A-4_.---__--- 45-55 100 0. 05-0. 20 | Crumb_.-.----- 1.6 5. 1-5. 5 
(OTs eae tte A-6_....-----| 55-65 100 05-0. 20 | Subangular 14 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 
SMe ooseont AAA coda sec 35-45 100 . 20-0. 80 | Crumb_.------- 1.2 5. 6-6. 0 
SC or CL____- A-6 or A-7_._| 55-65 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.2 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 
SM or SP____.| A-2 or A-3_-- 5-10 100 ?) Crumb___------ a¥ 5. 1-5. 5 
SM or SP___-- A-2 or A-8__- 5-10 100 @ Crumb__------- at 5. 6-6. 0 
Mii. 222282 A-4___- ee. 55-65 100 05-0. 20 | Crumb._--.---- 1,1] 6.16.5 
MH_______--- AST oocde ease 80-90 100 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.2 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. . 
SMew tone ahes A-4_._.-..---| 85-45 100 05-0. 20 | Crurnb____-_--- () 5. 6-6. 0 
6) eee mo ore (Mikes eoee tea. (o) (4) (8) Subangular @) 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 
SVD. 2S. 22e04 A-2_..-_.---- 10-30 | 100 (?) Crumb__------- .7 | 5. 6-6.0 
OM oo ceo s A-4___-.-----] 35-45 100 | =. 05-0. 20 | Subangular 8 5. 6-6. 0 
blocky. 
DM soso 2 es A-2 or A-4__-| 15-25 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb_-------- Ll 5. 6-6. 0 
SCecteecckee A-6___.-_ 2 -- 35-45 100. 05-0. 20 | Subangular Ll 5. 6-6. 0 
blocky. 
S Mizu. 2s 63 ae 35-45 100 20-0. 80 | Crumb_..------ 1.2 5. 6-6. 0 
SC or CL_.--- A-6 or A-7_..| 55-65 100 05-0. 20 | Subangular and 12 5. 1-5. 5 
angular 
blocky. 
SMitete. cess —4__..------ 35-45 100 . 05-0. 20 | Crumb___------ 1.6] 5 1-5.5 
SM or CL___.| A-4 to A-7__-| 35-65 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 14 5. 6-6. 0 
blocky. 
SM or SP___.- A-2 or A-3__- 5-10 100 (2) Crumb_.------- .7 5. 6-6. 0 
SM or SP__..- A-2 or A-3.__ 5-10 100 2. 50-5. 00 | Crumb__------- oh 5. 1-5. 5 
oy hy eee eee ae A-2___.--_--- 10-30 100 (2) Crumb._.------ at 5. 6-6. 0 
SMe ee eee eee Ax 42 oe aces 35-45 100 2. 50-5. 00 | Crumb__---~--- at 5. 1-5. 6 
SM oe eee Ce Pe ee 35-45 100 20-0. 80 | Crumb___------ 1.0 5. 6-6. 0 
SM or CL.---| A-4---.------ 45-65 100 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.4] 51-55 
blocky. 
SM_____2---- A-2.______..- 10-30 100 | 2. 50-5. 00 | Crumb___------ .8} 6. 1-65 
SM.____._-...| A-4...----.--| 35-45 | 100 | 2. 50-5. 00 | Subangular .8 |] 5. 6-6.0 
blocky. 
6 Meee eeee ck A-4_.-+------ 35-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb__-_.---- 1.0 6. 1-6. 5 
Ch Pape ee A-4 of A-6__.| 55-65 | 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.3 5. 6-6. 0 
blocky. 
SM. .------ = Sere 10-80 | 100 80-2. 50 | Crumb__------- 10] 56-60 
SMe cs ecoscen A-2 to A-4_.-} 10-45 100 80-2. 50 | Subangular. 1.0 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 


Shrink-swell 


Dispersion potential 
High__.------ Low. 
Moderate to Low to mod- 

low. erate. 
High__.------ Low. 
Moderate to Low to mod- 

low. erate. 

Highucc.s-4-2 Low. 
High. soescc52 Low. 
High..--_--- Low. 
Low. -.------ High. 
High_..------ Low. 
Ce (4). 

Highscneesces Low. 
High__..-----| Low. 
High__.------ Low. 
Moderate____- Low. 
High...-.-05+ Low, 


low. 


High __--.--- 
High to low__- 


High __------ 
High to mod- 
erate. 


High__...---- 
High__._----- 


Highs sueescu 


Low to mod- 
erate. 


Low. 
Low to mod- 
erate. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low to mod- 
erate, 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
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symbol 


LaB 


LaC 
LaD 


LkA 
LkB 
LkC 


LwB 


Ls 


Ly 


NiA 
NfB 


NoA 
NoB 
NoC 
NoD 
NsA 
NsB 
NsC 
NtA 

NtB 


Ok 


Pm 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 8 


TaBLe 7.—Brief description of the soils and estimated 


Depth to Depth 
seasonal from 
Soil name high Soil deseription surface USDA ! texture 
water (typical 
table profile) 
Feet Inches 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping 5-+} 3 to 15 feet of excessively drained sand formed — DOIN he 
phase. in beds of unconsolidated sand. 8-54 | Sand to loamy sand_- 
Lakeland sand, sloping phase. 
Lakeland sand, strongly sloping 
phase. 
Lakeland sand, level shallow 
phase. 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping 
shallow phase. 
Lakeland sand, sloping shallow 
phase. 
Lakewood sand, gently sloping 5+] 3 to 8 feet of excessively drained white sand Q-16 | Sand_..- 2 eee 
phase. formed in beds of unconsolidated sand. 16-36 | Sand_____-_-_---.-- 
Leaf fine sandy loam__...------ 0 | ¥% to 1 foot of poorly drained sandy loam over 2 0-6 | Fine sandy loam- -_- 
to 2% feet of sandy clay derived from beds of 6-30 | Fine sandy clay__--- 
unconsolidated sandy clay. 
Lynchburg sandy loam__---_-_--- 1 1 to 1% feet of somewhat poorly drained sandy 0-12 | Sandy loam...---__- 
‘ loam over 2 to 2% feet of sandy clay loam 12-34 | Sandy loam to sandy 
derived from beds of unconsolidated sand and clay loam, 
clay. 
Marlboro sandy loam, level 3 1 foot of well-drained sandy loam over 114 to 24% 0-9 Sandy loam__.-_.--- 
phase. feet of sandy clay developed from beds of 9-27 | Sandy clay loam to 
Marlboro sandy loam, gently unconsolidated sandy clay. sandy clay. 
sloping phase. 
Mixed alluvial land______-_.--- 0 3 to 10 feet of very poorly drained stratified 0-12 | @)____ ee eee 
sand and clay deposited by streams. 12-86 | @)_---_ 2 Le ee 
Myatt sandy loam__.-.-.-_---- 1 1 to 1% feet of poorly drained sandy loam over 2 0-8 Sandy loam_..---_-- 
feet of sandy clay loam derived from beds of 8-32 | Sandy loam to sandy 
sand and clay deposited by streams. . clay loam. 
Norfolk fine sandy loam, level 3 1 to 2% feet of well-drained sandy loam under- 0-13 | Fine sandy loam__-___ 
phase. lain by 1 to 3 feet of sandy clay loam derived 13-44 | Sandy clay loam_--.- 
Norfolk fine sandy loam, gently from beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. 
sloping phase. 
Norfolk loamy sand, level thick 3 SSE 1 0: enn ee a ee oS a Te IE OP 0-30 | Loamy sand_____._- 
surface phase. 380-42 | Sandy loam.__-.._-- 
Norfolk lodmy sand, gently 
sloping thick surface phase. 
Norfolk loamy sand, sloping 
thick surface phase. 
Norfolk loamy: sand, strongly 
sloping thick surface phase. 
Norfolk sandy loam, level phase 3 PAIN 2,236 eet A i I A ane Ce 0-13 | Sandy loam __..____- 
Norfolk sandy loam, gently 13-44 | Sandy clay loam _--__ 
sloping phase. 
Norfolk sandy loam, sloping 
phase. 
Norfolk sandy loam, level thin 
solu phase. 
Norfolk sandy loam, gently 
sloping thin solum phase. ~ 
Okenee loam__..._._._-----_-- 0 1 to 1% feet of very poorly drained organic loam 0-13 | Loam____---..--_-_ 
over 1 to 2 feet of sand to sandy clay loam 13-42 | Sandy loam to sandy 
derived from beds of unconsolidated sand clay loam. 
and clay deposited by streams. 
Plummer loamy sand__---_---- 0 1 foot of very poorly drained loamy sand over 2 0-11 | Loamy sand. .______ 
to 3 feet of sandy loam derived from beds of 11-32 | Loamy sand____.__- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


unconsolidated sand. 
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Classification Percentage 
passing sieve— 
Avail- Shrink-swell 
Permeability Structure able Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200 |No. 10 water 
Unified AASHIO (0.74 (2.0 
mm.) | mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour foot of depth pH 
SRecescosseas Aoi ate Ses 5-10 | 100 2) Crumb_-_------- 0.7 | 5.1-5.5 | High--.--_--- Low 
SP or SM_-__-- A-2, A-3 or 5-45 100 | 2. 50-5. 00 | Structureless____ .7{ 5.6-6.0 | High -..---_- Low. 
A-4 
1 Seren A-3_--------- 5-10 100 Q) Crumb____----- .6 5. 1-5. 5 | High_--__-__- Low 
Please te seuss A-3..-------- 5-10 | 100 @) Structureless. __ .6 | 5,1-5.5 | High-----_--. Low 
oe A-4_.-.--+..- 45-55 100 . 05-0. 20 | Crumb-_-------- 16 5. 6-6. 0 | High--___-__- Tow. 
Chie, dee te ced A-6 or A-7__-| 55-65 100 (6) Subangular 1.4] 5.1-5.5 | Low. ___-_-_-- Moderate. 
blocky. 
Dy seek aa A-4_.--- ee 35-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb_.__--__- 1.2 5. 6-6. 0 | High-..---_-- Low, 
SM or CL___-} A-4 or A-6..-] 35-65 100 . 20-0. 80 | Subangular 1.2 5. 1-5. 5 | High to Low to 
blocky. moderate. moderate, 
BM ces endoi A-4. -..------ 35-45 | 100 . 20-0. 80 | Crumb_..------ 1.2] 6.1-6.5 | High_-_-_---_- Low. 
OL css. 52022 A-6 or A-7_.-| 55-65 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.2 5. 6-6. 0 | Low. .----_--- Moderate. 
blocky. 
ae (eee (*) (4 (4) () eee emene (4) ae. (4), 
iin Oicbaoaste (4) ) 1) Ooieetenes| (0. |) Gote6. 64 Woe cee @): 
SMe eee. A-4_.-------- 35-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb....----- .8 5. 1-5.5 | High__.___._. Low. 
SM to CL__--| A-4 or A-6_--] 10-65 100 . 20-0. 80 | Subangular .7;} 5,1-5.5 | High to Low to 
blocky. moderate. moderate, 
SMe ses scse A-4_/_2--- ~~~ 35-45 | 100 _ 80-2. 50 | Crumb___------ 1.0] 5.6-6.0 | High__-_-___- Low. 
Chisceacssous A-4 or A-6_._] 55-65 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.3 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate____. Low. 
blocky. ; 
SMisececceds A-2_.-.---.-- _ 10-30) 100) 2. 50-5.00 | Crumb.__.__--- .8| 5.66.0 | High--.-.-_-- Low 
SMa eceeeaee. A~4_..----~-- 35-45 | 100] 2. 50-5. 00 | Subangular -8| 5.6-6.0} High__.-____- Low 
blocky. 
DS Mescsescess A-4._-2--2 =~ 35-45 ; 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb-_-____.. as 10] 5.66.0 | High ....---- Low. 
Clscscucescs A-4 or A-6_.-} 55-65 100 . 05-0. 20 .| Subangular. 1.3 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate._.._| Low. 
blocky. 
Pl ooacce ee |eostecoseten 35-75 | 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb.__------ 1.5} 5.1-5.5 | Moderate___._| Moderate. 
SM or CL._..| A-2 or A-4__- 5-65 100 . 20-0. 80 | Subangular 1.7 5. 1-5. 5 | High to - Low. 
blocky. moderate, 
SM__-------- A-2 or A-4_.-| 10-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb_--_----- 8 5. 1-5. 5 | High-_..--.:-| Low 
5. 1-5. 5 | High--__:---- Low 


SMeaceecctece A-2 or A-4__-] 35-45 100 . 20-0. 80 | Subangular 7 
: blocky. 
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Tasur 7.—Brief description of the soils and estumated 


Depth to Depth 
Map seasonal from 
symbol Soil name high Soil description surface USDA ! texture 
water (typical 
table profile) 
Feet Inches 

Po Portsmouth mucky loam. 0 1 to 1% feet of very poorly drained organic loam 0-12 | Mucky loam to 

Ps Portsmouth sandy loam, or sandy loam over 1% to 24% feet of sandy clay sandy loam. 
derived from beds of unconsolidated sandy 12-29 | Sandy clay to sandy 
clay. clay loam. 

Ra Rains sandy loam.__---------- 0 1 foot of poorly drained sandy loam over 2 to 2% 0-9 Sandy loam________- 
feet of sandy clay loam derived from beds of 9-27 | Sandy loam to sandy 
unconsolidated sand and clay. clay loam. 

RfA Ruston fine sandy loam, level 3 1 to 2% feet of well-drained sandy loam under- 0-12 | Fine sandy loam__-- 

phase. lain by 1 to 3 feet of sandy clay loam derived 12-36 | Sandy clay loam. - -- 

RfB Ruston fine sandy loam, gently from beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. 

sloping phase. 

RsA Ruston sandy loam, level phase. 3 Dalene feos hace aoe ee ee eee 0-11 | Sandy loam__.._.--- 

RsB Ruston sandy loam, gently slop- 11-50 | Sandy clay loam _--_~ 

ing phase. 

RsC2 Ruston sandy !oam, eroded slop- 

ing phase. 

Rta Ruston loamy sand, level thick 3 NOMG jie to doe eee eee ee ae 0-30 | Loamy sand_-_--_-_- 

surface phase. 30-38 | Sandy loam__.------ 

RtB Ruston loamy sand, gently slop- 

ing thick surface phase. 

Rtc Ruston loamy sand, sloping 

thick surface phase. 

Ru Rutlege loamy sand. 0 1 to 1% feet of very poorly drained organic loam 0-12 | Loam to loamy sand_ 

Ry Rutlege mucky loam. or loamy sand over 1 to 2 feet of sand de- 12-26 ) Sand to loamy sand__ 
rived from beds of unconsolidated sand. 

SeC Sloping land, sandy and clayey 10+! 4 to 1 foot of well-drained sandy clay derived 0-6 | Sandy loam___.--.--) 

sediments.® from beds of unconsolidated sand and clay; 6-12 | Sand to clay._-_____ 

ScC2 Sloping land, sandy and clayey laminated. 

sediments, eroded phase. 

Sw Swamp-__--------------------- 0 | 3 to 10 feet of very poorly drained stratified sand 0-12 | ()_~-_ eee 
and clay deposited by streams. 12-36. | (Coes e eee eee 

VaB Vaucluse loamy sand, gently 5+1 4 to 24 feet of well-drained sandy loam under- 0-30 | Loamy sand_.._---- 

sloping thick surface phase. lain by % to 2 feet of slightly cemented, com- | 30-36 | Sandy loam to 

Vac Vaucluse loamy sand, sloping pact sandy clay loam derived from beds of loamy sand. 

thick surface phase. unconsolidated sand and clay. 

VsB Vaucluse sandy loam, gently Oo} “BAM s dupe oet eek eee Se i ee 0-12 | Sandy loam____.---- 

sloping phase. 12-25 | Sandy clay loam_--_- 

Vs Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping 

phase. 

VsC2 Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded 

sloping phase. 

VsD Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly 

sloping phase. 

VsD2 Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded 

strongly sloping phase. 

VsE Vaucluse sandy loam, moderate- 

ly steep phase. 

Wa Wahee sandy loam. 1 ¥% to 1 foot of moderately well drained to some- 0-6 Sandy loam to very 

Wf Wahee very fine sandy loam. what poorly drained sandy loam over 2 feet of fine sandy loam. 
clay loam derived from beds of unconsolidated 6-28 | Silty clay loam.__---_! 
sandy clay deposited by streams. | 

Wh Wehadkee silt loam__....------ 0 ¥ foot of very poorly drained silt loam over % to 0-5 Silt loam... -2..-- 
1% feet of silty clay derived from beds of un- 5-15 | Silty clay_.-_------- 


consolidated silty clay deposited by streams. 


1 United States Department of Agriculture classification of soil texture. 


2 More than 10.0 inches per hour, 


8 Described in section, Soil 
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Classification Percentage 
passing sieve— 
= Avail- Shrink-swell 
Permeability Structure able Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200 |No. 10 water 
Unified AASHO (0.74 (2.0 
mm.) | mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour foot of depth pH 
Pt.-..----__-|.-------------) 35-75 | 100] 0. 80-2.50 | Crumb-_-_------ 2.01 5.1-5 Moderate. ___- Moderate. 
CL__-_-- A-4 or A-6___| 55-65 | 100! . 20-0. 80 | Subangular 1.2] 5.1-5.5 | Low to Moderate to 
blocky. moderate. low, 
DMs .cees A-4___.....--| 35-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb..--.---- .8 5. 6-6. 0 | High----___-- Low. 
SM or CL___-} A-4 or A-6__-] 35-65.} 100 . 20-0. 80 | Crumb_-------- Pa 5. 1-5. 5 | High to Low. 
moderate. 
SM__-__----- Apdo. soe cce 35-45 | 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb-_--_------ 1.0} 6.1-6.5 | High.._..__.-] Low. 
Clizetzes.55< A~4 or A-6_..) 55-65 100 . 05-0. 20 } Subangular 1.3 5. 6-6.0 | Moderate___-] Low. 
blocky. 
ee AK4- 000 ee 35-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb__.------ 1.0 6. 1-6. 5 | High.__--..-- Low. 
CLiccenscsscs A-4 or A-6__.] 55-65 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.3 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate____- Low. 
blocky. 
SM_..__-_.-- A-2_...-0---. 10-30 | 100 | 2. 50-5.00 | Crumb__.._---- .8| 5.6-6.0 | High_---.- 2. Low. 
DM a4asce6ece A-4....-.----| 35-45 100 | 2. 50-5. 00 | Subangular .8] 5.6-6.0 | High._--- ----| Low. 
blocky. 
Pte sec see to caoeaee actos 35-75 | 100 80-2. 50 | Crumb_-_----- we 1.5 |. 5.1-5.5 | Moderate._._- Moderate. 
SM or 8P.__-- A-2 or:A-3_ ~~ 5-30 | 100] 2 50-5.00 | Crumb_..------ 1.7) 5,1-5.5 | High-----.-_- Low. 
SM. -------- a 35-45 | 100 |---.----.--- Crumb...-_---- (4) 5. 6-6. 0 | High.-_------ Low 
(A) ect oe Qlecweccocces (4) @) lusenkecueee. Subangular (4) 5.1-5.5 | ()----------- (4). 
blocky. 
(ere eee (4) (*) (Ce Sener eee eens (Semen: BAe Cece uae (4) 
() peessceccss Cesecesee sss (4) (4) ee eee 5.1-5.5 | ().---------- (2) 
SM_________- A-2____ 2 10-30 100 (2) Structureless. ._. Ll 5. 6-6. 0 | High...__--_- Low 
SM_.--.-.-.- A-2 or A-4._-] 10-45 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 1.0) 5.1-5.5 | High..-..---- Low 
blocky. 
SM or SC____] A-4 tolA-7__-| 35-45 100 . 80-2. 50 | Crumb_.------- 11 5. 6-6.0 | High---_____- Low 
SULex sates A-6__-------- 35-45 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular 11 5.1-5.5 | Moderate__-__- Low 
blocky. . 
MG) cst e25232 A-4— __---- 55-65 100 . 20-0. 80 | Crumb __------ 2.0 4, 5-5.0 | High_-------- Low. 
| MH or CL_.--| A-7 or A-5_--| 80-90.) 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangular and 1.2 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate____- Moderate, 
angular 
blocky. 
MILW.-.-+ 2. 1 ee 90-100) 100 . 20-0. 80 | Crumb___-__--- 1.5 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate __-- Moderate. 
Clie eee as A-7 or A-6._.| 95-100} 100 . 05-0. 20 | Subangutar 1.5 5. 6-6. 0 | Low..------- High. 
blocky. 


Series and Mapping Units, under Gently sloping and sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments. 4 Variable. 5 Less than 0.05 inch per hour. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 8 


TaBLe 8.—Estimated soil properties 


[Dashes indicate information does not apply 


Soil series ! and map symbols 


Winter grading 


Cahaba (CaA; CaB)____o 


Caroline (Cf; D2)___-._-___- 2-2-2 eee 
Chewacla (Ch)__._-.-- 22 eee eee 
Congaree (Cn; Co)___-___.-------------- 
Coxville: (CVPCy) esceedeeecsecndueoecie 


Dunbar (Df; Ds) soc ccn ccc sce el oesedce 


Eustis (EmB; EsB; EsC)...-.-2 2 
Flint (FfA; FC). 2-2. eee 


Gently sloping land, sandy and clayey 
sediments (GaB) 2 
Gilead (GdB; GdC; GeB; GeC_)____-_ ee 


Goldsboro (Go)_.......------------------ 


Grady (Gr)__...-.--------------------- 


Gullied land (Gu). 
Huckabee (HbB; HcB; HeC)___-___-_ 


Independence (InB)_.._.-.-------------- 
Iaagora- U2) eee Spee eee ta tees soce 
Kalmia (KaA; KaB; KsA; KsB)____.______ 
Mle (Ky) tcceceekce ue bee sowiecesuee toe 
Lakeland (LaB; LaC; LaD; LkA; LkB; LkC)_ 


Local alluvial land (Lo). 
Leaf (Ls) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Poor; has a high 
water table. 


Suitability for— 


Suitability as source of— 


Road subgrade Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel 
Good. --...---- Go0dSs-3256c Surface layer is | Unsuitable... 
fair. 
Poor__.--22 2... POOr assess Surface layer is { Unsuitable..____ 
fair. 
Poor_.--...-..- POOP she dxeecie Faitucncsecece cs Unsuitable. 2... 
POOP ss 2ose acces D2 010) eee ae Paine saci%sccu Unsuitable______ 
Faitenecsescce. Paireeceugocc. POOF eiwancicee Unésuitable.___.. 
Fair-_---2 22 __ AIS 2 2 soca WairecSoneccsoh Unsuitable_____ 
POOF eee nsece Fair; gentle Unsuitable. ___._ Poorly graded 
slopes. fine sands. 
Poor._..---.--- Poor ss.22S28so8 POOP aekecce ce Unsuitable... .__ 
Variable___.__-- Variable... _.. Variable___..__- Variable... 
Fair to good_.__| Fair to good; Waite oes oe elise Poorly graded 
has gentle fine sands. . 
slopes. 
Fair to good_.__| Fair to good___.| Fair..-__..___- Unsuitable..__._ 
Falri2cuseeecus Pairegeccacsced Poor__-..------ Unsuitable... __ 
POOrecsececdss Fair; has gentle | Unsuitable._..__ Poorly graded 
slopes. fine sands. 
Hairs aos keeeds Halrigesuoteesé POOhiscccshe ee Poorly graded 
fine sands. 
Want 2220 oh ool Painess ocean POOris Hees seas Unsuitable... 
Fair to good____| Fair to good____| Good___.._.._- Poorly graded 
fine sands. 
Poor to fair_____ Poor to fair._.._.| Poor.....-.__-- Poorly graded 
fine sands. 
POOP: jaeee veces Fair; has gentle | Poor_..--____.- Poorly graded 
slopes. fine sands. 
Pavitt sd Sel Pairs socewncaet PoOr=neceeteses Unsuitable..____ 


that affect engineering 


or is not available] 
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Features affecting soil for conservation work with— 


Reservoir area 


Slow seepage---- 


Slow seepage... 
Moderate seep- 
age. 


Moderate seep- 
age. 


Slow seepage. _-_- 


Slow seepage-.__ 


Excessive seep- 
age. 


Slow seepage---_- 


Variable__..---- 
Slow seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow seepage---- 
Slow seepage. _.- 


Excessive to 
moderate 
seepage. 

.Exeessive seep- 
age. 


Slow seepage._-- 
Moderate to 
slow seepage. 


Excessive seep- 
age. 


Excessive seep- 
age. 


Slow seepage-.... 


Farm ponds 


Embankment 


Adequate strength and 
stability; moderate 
permeability. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; slow perme- 
ability. 

Low strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
permeability. 

Low strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
permeability. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; slow perme- 
ability. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; moderately 
slow to slow perme- 
ability. 

Low strength and 
stability; rapid perme- 
ability. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; slow perme- 
ability. 


Variable._..-._--.-.-.-- 


Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
slow permeability in 
subsoil. 

‘Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
slow permeability in 
subsoil. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; slow perme- 
ability. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; very rapid 
permeability. 

Low to moderate 
strength and stability; 
rapid permeability. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; moderately 
slow permeability. 

Moderate to high _ 
strength and stability; 


moderate permeability. 


Low to moderate . 
strength and stability; 


moderate permeability. 


Low to moderate 


strength and stability; - 


rapid permeability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; slow perme- 
ability. : 


Agricultural drainage Irrigation Terraces and Waterways 


Moderate perme- 
ability; frequently 
occurs in low de- 
pressions; has sub- 
soil of slow perme- 
ability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate 
permeability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; slow perme- 
ability. 

Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
slow to slow perme- 
ability. 


Slow permeability ..-_- 


Variable... 22-2 --.- 


Hillside seepage; 
seasonal high water 
table occurs along 
natural drains. . 

Moderate to slow 
permeability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; slow perme- 
ability. 


. Moderately slow per- 


meability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
permeable. 


Moderate rate of infil- 
tration; low water- 
holding capacity. 


Slow rate of infiltration; 
moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity. 

Slow rate of infiltration; 
high water-holding 
capacity. 

High water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
intake rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity; low to 
moderate intake rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
intake rate. 


Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; rapid intake 
rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity; low intake 
rate. 


Variable___.__...------- 


Low to moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate intake rate. 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
intake rate. 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity; low to 
moderate intake rate. 


Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; rapid intake 
rate. 

Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; rapid intake 
rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity; low intake 
rate, 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity and intake 


rate. 
Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; high intake 


rate. 

Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; high intake 
rate. 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity; low intake 
rate. 


diversions 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Highly erodible__ 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Variable__._-.-- 
Highly erodible.- 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Highly erodible. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Variable. _ 
Highly erodible. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 
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TaBLe 8.—LHstimated soil properties 


[Dashes indicate information does not 


Suitability for— Suitability as source of— 
Soil series |! and map symbols 
Winter grading | Road subgrade Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel 
Lakewood (LwB)--_-------------------- Good_.-_.----- POORsse2ccesces HO OTE 2 Sete tet t Poor____------- Suitable for 
sand. 
Lynchburg (Ly) -------- Pi Birciatee ete ee al POOR ian cee so WA cake Pallccouueoseue Fair. ---------- Unsuitable__..__ 
Marlboro (MaA; MaB)._--..------------ Good. -2-.--.-- Fair to good___-| Fair to good. _-.| Good .__-.._-- Unsuitable______ 
Marsh (Mr). 
Mixed alluvial land (Mx)_.---.---------- Variable__. ~~ -- Variable_____-.- Variable. _._—-- Varinble____-- -- Variable._..- ~~~ 
Myatt-(MY) 2520-5 sect cee ce eee POOtes eae Lees POOP sos es oms POOP eee ee Pocr__--------- Unsuitable_____- 
Norfolk (NfA; NfB; NoA; NoB; NoC; NoD;| Good__---_---- Fair to good.__-] Fair to good._-.| Good -____-__- Poorly graded 
NsA; NsB; NsC; NtA; NtB). sands. 
Okenee (Ok). geste cee ce steck eee ks Poor_.--------- Organic ma- Paice she. Poor.__-------- Unsuitable______ 
. terial; un- 
suitable. ' 
Pits and dumps (Pd). 
Plummer (Pm) s2s-.29-cssesoe-necosece Poorwscwegeess POO we oo Pooresc seeds POOre sums ueee se Poorly graded 


fine sands, 


Portsmouth (Po; Ps) .------------------ a} POOr scoters Organic ma- POOrc.teesecse Poorivesas2iveu | Unsuitable... __ 
terial; un- 
suitable. 
Rains: (Ra) -scscceeseee osteo esse eee sees Poor s--2055-s5 Fair oc oot eus Paibeee oom Maireas 2a. osc. —Unsuitable__2. .- 
Ruston (RfA; RIB; RsA; RsB; RsC2; RtA;} Good____-_.___ Fair to good___-| Fair to good. ___| Fair to good_.__| Poorly graded. .- 
RtB; RtC). sands. 
Rutlege (Ru; Ry).---------.------------ FOOPs2- tence ROOTe so sewe te Poor....------- POOr teste lose Poorly graded 
fine sands. 
Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments ; Variable._...-.-| Variable__._---- Variable_.._.-.- Variable_______- Variable... 
(ScC; ScC2) 2 
Swamp: (SW)sosesorseseeuncelsvekescese! Variable...___.- Variable... _-— ~~ Variable.....---{ Wariab!te_______- Variable_______- 
Vaucluse (VaB; VaC; VsB; VsC; VsC2; | Good___.-_.--- Fair to good._-_| Fair to good__--] Pair_....-.-._- Poorly graded 
VsD; VsD2; VsE). sands. 
Wahee (Wa; Wf)_---------------------- POOP eek eo ees POOlscguceece ce POOfeseuseseu5s Poor, .14eeeuee Unsuitable_____- 
Wehadkee (Wh)...--------------- ee Poor-.--..---.-| Poor_..-------- Poor_...------- Pair. -__ Unsuitable... 


1 Consists of soil types and miscellaneous land types aepped in the county; when a mapping unit is made up of two or more soils, 
the characteristics of both should be considered. 
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apply or is not available] 
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Features affecting soil for conservation work with— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Trrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Excessive seep- 
age. 


Slow to moder- 
ate seepage. 


Slow seepage in 
subsoil. 


Variable__._.-_. 


Slow to moder- 
ate seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow to moder- 
ate seepage. 


Slow seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow to moder- 
ate seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow to moder- 
ate perme- 
ability in 
subsoil. 

Slow to moder- 
ate seepage. 


Slow to moder- 
ate seepage. 


High seepage in 
subsoil. 


Variable._-..--- 


Variable__----_- 


Slow to high 
seepage. 


Slow seepage--_-- 


Slow seepage__-- 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; very rapid 
permeability. 

Moderate strength and 
stability; perme- 
ability is moderate. 

Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
slow permeability in 
subsoil. 


Variable__.._-.-.---.---- 

Low to moderate 
strength and stability; 
slow permeability in 
subsoil. 

Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
moderate permeability. 

Organie material; un- 
suitable. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility. 


Organic material; un- 
suitable. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; slow to 
moderate permeability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
moderate permeability. 

Low strength and sta- 
bility; rapid perme- 
ability. 


Variable_...-...----.---- 


Variable......____.----. 

Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
moderate to slow 
permeability. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; slow perme- 
ability. 

Low strength and sta- 
bility; slow perme- 
ability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate 
permeability. 


Variable__--___------- 
High water table; 
slow permeability. 


High water table; 
slow to moderate 
permeability in sub- 
soil. 


High water table; 
rapid permeability ; 
poor agricultural 
soil. 

High water table; 
slow to moderate 
permeability in sub-° 
soil. 

Seasonal high water 
table; slow to 
moderate perme- 
ability. 


High water table; 
rapid permeability ; 
sand below depth of 
12 inches. 


Variable___._.-------- ; 


Variable..._---------- 

Hillside seepage; 
seasonal high water 
table where soil 
occurs along breaks 
of streams. 

Slow permeability ---_- 


Slow permeability — —___ 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity and intake 
rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity and intake 
rate. 


Variable_....__..------- 

Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; moderate to 
slow rate of intake. 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity and intake 
rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
intake rate. 


Poor agricultural soil. 


High water-holding ca- 
pacity; moderate 
infiltration rate. 


Low water-holding ca- 
pacity and moderate 
intake rate. 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity and intake 
rate. 

Moderate water-holding 
capacity and intake 
rate. 


Variable__...-...------_- 


Variiblé.c-s.2esce555 

Low water-holding ¢a- 
pacity and moderate 
intake rate. 


Moderate water-holding 
capacity; slow intake 
rate. 

High water-holding ca- 
pacity; slow intake 
rate. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Variable._-___-- 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Variable__.-_-_- 


Variable._._--_- 
Erodible___-.-_- 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Variable. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


Variable. 


Variable. 
Erodible. 


Erodible where 
sloping. 


2 Described in the section, Soil Series and Mapping Units, under Gently sloping and sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments. 
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Classification Systems and 
Definitions of Terms 


Because the classification systems and definitions of 
terms used in this section may not be familiar to farmers 
and others interested in construction, definitions are given 
in the paragraphs that follow. Engineers may want to 
refer to the glossary for definitions used in soil surveying. 


Classification systems 


AASHO classification system.—The American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials has developed a classifi- 
cation based on the field performance of soils. In this 
classification soils are placed in seven groups, designated 
A-I, A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, A-6, and A-7. Some of the 
groups are divided into subgroups. The soils in each 
group are valued by means of a group index, a number 
that takes into account the behavior of soil and soil ma- 
terials in embankments, subgrades, and subbases. The 
essentials of the classification are shown in table 7, which 
also describes, for each class, the nature and the stability 
of the material. Most highway engineers classify soil in 
accordance with this system. 

Unified soil classification system.—aA. soil classification 
system in which the soil materials are identified as coarse 
grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 classes), or highly or- 
ganic. The principal characteristics of these classes of 
soil are given in table 7. The classification of the tested 
soils according to the Unified system is given in the last 
column of table 6. 


Definitions of terms 


Available water—The available water in inches per 
foot of soil depth is an approximation of the capillary 
water in the soil when wet to field capacity. When the 
soil is air dry, this amount of water will wet the soil ma- 
terial described to a depth of 1 foot without deeper 
percolation. 

Dispersion—The degree and rapidity with which soil 
structure breaks down. or slakes in water. High disper- 
sion means that the soil slakes readily. 

Intake rate-—The rate, generally expressed in inches 
per hour, at which rain or irrigation water enters the soil. 
This rate is controlled partly by surface conditions (in- 
filtration rate) and partly by subsurface conditions (per- 
meability). It also varies with the method of applying 
water. The same kind of soil has different intake rates 
under sprinkler irrigation, border irrigation, and furrow 
irrigation. 

Liquid limit—The moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Mantmum dry density—The highest dry density ob- 
tained in the compaction test. 

Mechanical analyses—The particles of various sizes in 
soil affect the behavior of the material when used for en- 


gineering purposes. Table 6 gives the percentages of 
gravel, sand, silt, and clay in samples from five soil pro- 
files. The analyses were made by sieve and hydrometer 
methods. The names used by engineers for the various 
sizes of particles of sand, silt, and clay are not the same 
as those used by soil scientists. For example, jine sand, 
in engineering terminology, consists of particles 0.42 to 
0.074 millimeter in diameter, whereas, tne sand, as de- 
fined by the soil scientists, consists of particles 0.25 to 0.10 
millimeter in diameter. The mechanical analyses used 
in table 6 are not suitable for use in naming textural 
classes of soils. 

Moisture density —If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the optimum mois- 
ture content is reached. After that, the density decreases 
with increase in moisture content. The highest dry den- 
sity obtained in the compaction test is termed “maximum 
dry density.” Data showing moisture density are impor- 
tant in earthwork, for, as a rule, optimum stability is ob- 
tained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum dry 
density when it is at approximately the optimum mois- 
ture content. 

Plastic ltimit—The moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a solid to a plastic state. 

Plasticity indea—The numerical difference between the 
hquid limit and the plastic limit. The plasticity index 
indicates the range of moisture content. within which a 
soil material is plastic. 

Road subgrade.—Refers to soil material at the surface 
or just below the finished grade on which the base soil 
material for pavement is placed. 

Shrink-swell potential—Indicates the volume change 
to be expected of the soil material with changes in mois- 
ture content. 


Soil Series and Mapping Units 


In this section the soil series of Darlington County are 
described in alphabetical order. Following the general 
description of each series is a profile description of one of 
the mapping units in that series. Each of the other map- 
ping units of the series is compared with that soil for 
which a profile is described, and additional facts about 
each are given, Further information on the use and man- 
agement of each soil is given in the section, Management 
of the Soils. Terms used to describe the soils are defined 
in the glossary. 

A list of the soils mapped is given at the back of this 
report, along with the capability unit and woodland 
group of each. The approximate acreage and the pro- 
portionate extent of the soils are given in table 9. Their 
location and distribution are shown on the soil map at the 
back of this report. 
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Soil Acres Percent Soil Acres Percent 

Cahaba fine sandy loam: Leaf fine sandy loam____._---------------- 3, 846 11 
Level phase..-..-----..-------------- 1, 360 0. 4 } Local alluvial land_..-...----------------- 2, 305 alt 
Gently sloping phase___.____________.- 418 1 || Lynchburg sandy loam____---------------- 2, 320 7 

Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly Marlboro sandy loam: 

sloping phase__-..-_-_-------.----._---- 303 1 Level phase... 225-cicccostteseeseee 4, 138 1,2 

Chewacla silt loam___._._..----.-------_- 5, 524 L6 Gently sloping phase...-.------------- 379 wl 

Congaree fine sandy loam__--_------------ 588 Pe) MATS 2accu cous coca Seas sau Geesecee sees 23 (Q) 

Congaree silt loam_..--.____..------------ 297 .1 || Mixed alluvial land..-_.__---------------- 9, 859 2. 8 

Coxville sandy loam.-__.-..--.-..-------- 54, 758 15.7 || Myatt sandy loam___...------------------ 4, 441 1.3 

Coxville fine sandy loam.........-._---__-- 6, 312 1.8 || Norfolk sandy loam: 

Dunbar sandy loam_._-..-_.---.-----.---- 16, 582 4,8 Level phase......---.----------------- 46, 479 13. 3 

Dunbar fine sandy loam__.___-_._-..2.--_- 657 22 Gently sloping phase__.__-_--.--.----- 7, 369 2.1 

Eustis sand: Sloping phase______--_----.---------- 294 al 
Gently sloping phase__.--_----------_- 2,156 .6 Level thin solum phase___.------------ 1, 264 4 
Sloping phase___.__--..--..--_----.-- 787 2 Gently sloping thin solum phase___.---- 1, 898 5 

Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping phase. --_- 3, 498 1.0 || Norfolk fine sandy loam: 

Flint fine sandy loam: Level phase._._--..------------------ 681 .2 
Level phase__......--...------_------ 1, 894. 5 Gently sloping phase__.___.----------- 562 12 
Sloping phase___-.._.---------------- 155 (‘ Norfolk loamy sand: 

Gently sloping and sloping land, sandy and Level thick surface phase__.-..-------- 12, 219 3.5 

clayey sediments: Gently sloping thick surface phase__--_- 11, 342 3.3 
ently sloping land, sandy and clayey Sloping thick surface phase__._-.__---- 754 2 
sediments__..__..-...----.-.------ 239 me | Strongly sloping thick surface phase. -._ 193 ak 
Sloping land, sandy and clayey sedi- Okenée lOum n2.coesccctesese ene cee eee 3, 923 11 
DEVS) Le = eae ane eat ee ah a OO er aire ce 302 .1 |} Pits and dumps-:_____._____...----------- 142 1) 
Sloping land, sandy and clayey sedi- Plummer loamy sand _-_-_--.------------- 2, 710 .8 
ments, eroded phase. ._-.__--------- i 478 .1 || Portsmouth mucky loam_-.__------------- 675 12 

Gilead sandy loam: Portsmouth sandy loam___.-------.------- 344 ak 
Gently sloping phase__._.-_._...--__-- 877 .3 || Rains sandy loam__-_.--.---------------- 1, 832 .5 
Sloping phase_.....__..- 22-2 eee 541 .1 || Ruston sandy loam: 

Gilead loamy sand: Level phase__.._____------------------ 574 2 
Gently sloping thick surface phase_____- 840 .2 Gently sloping phase__.__-..---.------- 1, 703 -5 
Sloping thick surface phase_-..-..-..--- 438 Jl Eroded sloping phase. _-_..---..-------- 489 ol 

Goldsboro sandy loam... --..-------------- 3, 881 1.1 || Ruston fine sandy loam: 

Grady sandy loam__...._..---..---------- 496 | Pa Level phase_..___-------------------- 551 2 

Guilied land). cccucecvesce cede seeus ces 128 () Gently sloping phase_._...------------- 1, 304 4 

Huckabee sand: Ruston loamy sand: 

Gently sloping phase_-.._-__.---.--..-- 3, 646 1.0 Level thick surface phase___-_-.-------- 589 2 
dloping phases <u. soe eee eee 439 sal Gently sloping thick surface phase_.--~-- 2, 483 7 
Huckabee loamy sand, gently sloping phase__ 716 20 Sloping thick surface phase.__-.------- 460 el 
Independence loamy sand, gently sloping Rutlege loamy sand___.---..-------------- 2, 949 .8 
Phus@s20. cu Sees teehee seercesceessecs 539 .2 || Rutlege mucky loam_____----------------- 3, 181 .9 

Izagora fine sandy loam__________----.---- 717 -2 | SWamp ss. 2 252.6 eee eee eseestem tees 11, 365 3. 3 

Kalmia sandy loam: Vaucluse sandy loam: 

Level phase: 2-22 cece ee macee st eeaaes 974 13 Gently sloping phase_....-._---------- 2,714 -8 
Gently sloping phase___.-...-.-_.------ 274 al Sloping phase_._..---_.---..--------- 4, 210 1.2 

Kalmia loamy sand: Strongly sloping phase-.-_----.-------- 1, 958 6 
Level thick surface phase_-..___-..---- 805 .2 Moderately steep phase-------.------- 577 2 
Gently sloping thick surface phase___-__ 338 me Eroded sloping phase---:------------- 1, 933 6 

Klej loamy sand___-_....-2.-----.-------- 274 .1 Eroded strongly sloping phase__.---~_- 2 718 2 

Lakeland sand: Vaucluse loamy sand; 

Gently sloping phase._...____---_-.--_- 34, 622 9.9 Gently sloping thick surface phase_----- 1, 397 .4 
Sloping phase._.--.-----.------------ 7, 896 2.3 Sloping thick surface phase-_.--------- 992 .3 
Strongly sloping phase. -_.-.---.------ 1, 916 .5 || Wahee very fine sandy loam_.---.--------- 1, 221 3 
Level shallow phase_._..-------------- 5, 568 1.6 || Wahee sandy loam.._._--.--------------- 850 .2 
Sloping shallow phase__.--.-------_--- 929 .3 || Wehadkee silt loam__.-_----.------------- 16, 889 4.8 
Gently sloping shallow phase______._.-- 6, 361 1.8 

Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase- - - .___ 178 a1 Total____- eameke Ee ae eee an 348, 800 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


je 
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Cahaba Series 


The soils of the Cahaba series are level to gently slop- 
ing and are well drained. They are deep soils that have 
formed from materials washed from the Coastal Plain 
and the Piedmont. The areas are small. They are on 
second terraces that run parallel to streams, but they are 
mostly along the Pee Dee River. The original vegetation 
consisted mainly of longleaf and loblolly pine but in- 
cluded some red oak and sweetgum and an understory of 
shrubs. In Darlington County about half of the acreage 
is cultivated and the other half is in cutover pines. 

These soils occur near the Flint, Wahee, Leaf, Kalmia, 
Independence, and Huckabee soils. They are better 
drained than the Flint, Wahee, and Leaf sotls. They 
have a thicker surface layer and a more friable subsoil 
than the Flint soils and a redder subsoil than the Kalmia 
soils. The Cahaba soils have a finer textured B horizon 
than the Independence and Huckabee soils. They have 
good, rather than excessive, drainage. 

The Cahaba soils have a few iron concretions on the 
surface. Their surface layer ranges from 12 to 18 inches 
in thickness and from brown to gray in color. The sub- 
soil ranges in color from dark red to yellowish red. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. Perme- 
ability is moderate to slow, and the rate of infiltration is 
moderate. The water-holding capacity is low. The soils 
are medium acid to strongly acid. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, level phase (CaA) (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes).—This soil occupies small areas. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist, cultivated field, 2 miles 
north of Montclare on the T. C. Coxe farm: 


Ap 0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; contains many roots; 
medium acid; 6 to 7 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Ae 6 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
contains many roots; medium acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; 
clear, smooth lower boundary. 

B, 18 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid; 5 to 7 inches thick; clear, wavy lower 
boundary. 

Be 18 to 82 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) fine sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; has patchy clay films on peds and numerous pores 
and root holes; strongly acid; 12 to 16 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

C 382 inches+, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay and sandy clay 
loam; has a few, medium, prominent mottles of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6). 


In some small areas the texture of the surface layer is 
sandy loam. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, level phase, is well suited to 
most of the crops grown in the county. It is used mainly 
for cotton, corn, small grains, and soybeans. It is also 
suited to Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea 
lespedeza grown for pasture or hay. If large amounts of 
fertilizer are applied and a cover crop is turned under 
each year, row crops can be grown continuously. The 
soils retain most of the added fertilizer. They cannot be 
tilled so.soon after a rain, however, as some other upland 
soils, and they tend to crust over and become hard in dry 


periods. Wind erosion is not a hazard, for the areas are 
small and are protected by trees. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly and slash pines. 
Some areas that have been cultivated are being replanted 
to pines. In others the pines are reseeding naturally. 
Strips of bicolor lespedeza planted along the edges of 
fields will help to prevent the trees from using nutrients 
needed for crops and will provide food for wildlife. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 2.) 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (CaB) 
(2 to 6 percent slopes).—This soil has a profile similar to 
that of Cahaba fine sandy loam, level phase, but it gen- 
erally occurs in smaller areas. Included in mapping are 
some small areas that have slopes steeper than 6 percent; 
these areas generally occur in narrow bands that are 
parallel to drainageways. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Cahaba fine 
sandy loam, level phase. Yields are about the same if 
similar amounts of fertilizer are applied. If the soil is 
planted to row crops, however, it is necessary to use ter- 
racing, to establish grass waterways, and to apply other 
water-control practices to prevent erosion. (Capability 
unit IIe-1; woodland group 2.) 


Caroline Series 


The Caroline series is made up of moderately well 
drained soils that have a thick subsoil. The soils have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. The 
areas have strong slopes and lie between the uplands and 
the streams that dissect areas along the line of Darlington 
and Florence Counties. Most of the slopes are between 
10 and 15 percent, but in some places they are between 6 
and 10 percent. The original vegetation consisted of 
longleaf and loblolly pines, red and white oaks, and a few 
sweetgums. There was an understory of gallberry and 
other kinds of holly and other shrubs. The present vege- 
tation consists of cutover loblolly pine and oak. 

These soils occur near the Ruston and Norfolk soils 
and Mixed alluvial land. They have a finer textured, 
more plastic subsoil than the Norfolk and Ruston, soils 
and slower drainage. The subsoil is not so yellow as that 
of the Norfolk soils, The Caroline soils are steeper and 
are better drained than Mixed alluvial land. 

The surface layer of the Caroline soils ranges from 8 
to 18 inches in thickness and from grayish brown to gray 
in color. The subsoil ranges from brown to yellowish red 
in color. 

These soils are medium in their content of organic 
matter and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. 
Permeability is slow. The rate of infiltration is slow, and 
the water-holding, capacity is moderate. Only one soil 
of this series, Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase, ig mapped in this county. 

Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
phase (CfD2) (10 to 15 percent slopes) —This. soil is too 
steep for cultivation. The following describes a profile 
in a moist, wooded area, 1 mile south of Palmetto School 
on the Braxton Huggins farm: 

Ar 0 to 2% inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, erumb structure; very friable; 


slightly acid; 2 to 8 inches thick; clear, smooth lower 
boundary. 
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Az 2% to 18 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 
10 to 12 inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

Be 18 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) fine sandy clay 
loam; ‘moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, but slightly plastic and sticky when 
wet; thin, continuous clay films on peds; medium acid; 
7 to 10 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bee 20 to 80 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) fine sandy ¢lay; 
friable when moist, but plastic and slightly sticky when 
wet; moderate, medium, subangular -blocky- structure; 
thin, continuous clay films on peds; medium acid; 7 to 
10 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Ba 30 to 38 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), heavy sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of brown- 
ish yellow (10Y¥R 6/8); moderate, medium, angular 
blocky structure; friable when moist, but plastic and 
slightly sticky when wet; patchy clay films on peds; 
strongly acid; 9 to 12 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower 
boundary. 

C 38 inches+, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of red (10R 4/6), brownish 
yellow (10YR-6/8), and gray (10Y¥R 6/1); massive; fri- 
able to firm; patchy clay films. 


In some small areas the surface layer is sandy loam. 

Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
phase, is not suited to row crops, nor is it suited to crops 
grown for hay or pasture. Nevertheless, if it is needed 
for hay or pasture, it can be used to grow sericea lespedeza 
and bahiagrass. The soil needs large amounts of ferti- 
lizer and lime. Sometimes, crops are damaged by lack 
of moisture. 

This soil is fairly well suited to loblolly pine. Bicolor 
lespecdeza can be planted in openings in the woods to pro- 
vide food and cover for quail, .but it must be well ferti- 
lized. There are some good sites for fishponds. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2; woodland group 6.) 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla soils are level to nearly level and are 
somewhat poorly. drained. ‘They are fine textured and 
have only weak profile development or none at all. These 
deep soils have formed from alluvium that was washed 
from the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont. They occur 
on the first bottoms of large streams where overflow from 
the streams adds fresh deposits. Most of the soils occur 
along the Pee Dee River, but ‘there is a small acreage along 
the Lynches River. The original: vegetation consisted 
mainly of blackgum, sweetgum, and poplar, but there 
were some oaks and longleaf and loblolly pines. The 
areas are now mainly in entover pines. 

These soils occur near the Congaree and Wehadkee 
soils. They are not so well drained as the Congaree soils 
but are better drained than the Wehadkec. 

The surface layer of the Chewacla soils ranges in thick- 
ness from 6 to 12 inches. The subsoil varies in degree of 
a and ranges in texture from silt loam to silty 
clay. 

These soils are medium in their content of organic 
matter and in their supply of plant nutrients. Permea- 
bility is moderate, and.the water-holding capacity is 
high. The soils are medium acid. Only one soil of the 
series, Chewacla silt loam, is mapped in this county. 

Chewacla silt loam (Ch) (0 to 2 percent slopes) —This 
soil occupies areas that are flooded occasionally by the 
waters of adjacent streams. The following describes a 


profile in a moist, cutover woodland, 4 miles north of 
Montclare on the T. C. Coxe farm: 

Ao 1 to 0 inch of dark-brown leaf mold. 

Au 0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10¥YR 5/2) silt loam; fri- 
able; weak, fine, crumb structure; many roots; medinm 
acid; 3 to 4 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Aw 8 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay ; 
friable; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; con- 
tains numerous pores; has some small iron concretions ; 
medium acid; 4 to 7 inches thick; clear, wavy lower 
boundary. 

C 8 to 36 inches-+, gray and yellowish-brown silty clay loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

In some areas the surface soil is silty clay loam. 

If adequately drained, Chewacla silt loam is well suited 
to corn, small grains, soybeans, tall fescue, bermudagrass, 
whiteclover, dallisgrass, and annual lespedeza. Shallow 
ditches can be used to provide drainage. If large amounts 
of fertilizer and lime are applied, row crops can be grown 
every year. The soil responds. well to fertilizer. Corn, 
soybeans, and small grains are sometimes damaged by 
overflow. Yields of hay and pasture crops are high. 

This soil cannot be cultivated or grazed so soon.after a 
rain as some of the other upland soils. It is suited to 
sprinkler irrigation. 

This soil has a high site index for loblolly pine. Hard- 
woods of good quality can also be grown. (Capability 
unit I[Iw-8; woodland group 1.) 


Congaree Series 


The Congaree series consists of deep, level to nearly 
level soils that are well drained. These soils have formed 
in alluvium washed from granite, gneiss, and schist. of 
the Piedmont, mixed with materials washed from the 
Coastal Plain. They occur on first bottoms. The areas 
are mostly along the Pee Dee River, but some are along 
the Lynches River. The original vegetation consisted of 
red and whité oaks, beech, poplar, and some longleaf 
pines, and the same kinds of trees now grow in the wood- 
lands. In this county about half of the acreage of these 
soils is woodland, and the other half is cropland or pas- 
tureland. : 

These soils occur near the Chewacla and Wehadkee 
soils. They are on slightly higher areas and are better 
drained than the Chewacla and Wehadkee soils, and their 
profiles show more color development. 

In the Congaree soils the texture in the lower part of: 
the profile varies. The solum ranges from 20 to 24 inches 
im thickness. 

These soils have a medium supply of organic matter, 
and the natural supply of plant nutrients is high. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid. The rate of infiltration 
and the water-holding capacity are high. The soils are 
slightly acid to medium acid. 

Congaree fine sandy loam (Cn) (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) —This soil occupies areas that. are flooded occa- 
sionally by overflow from adjacent rivers. The following 
describes a profile in a moist, cultivated field; on the T. C. 
Coxe farm: 

Ap 0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10Y¥R 4/3) fine sandy loam ; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; slightly acid; 
7 to 8 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 


C. 7 to 27 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) fine sandy 
clay; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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numerous pores and mica flakes; medium acid; 18 to 24 
inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 
C:, 27 inches-+, gray and reddish-brown sand and sandy clay. 

Included are some small areas of Chewacla soils that 
were too small to map separately. Also included are 
some small areas that have a surface layer of silt loam or 
sandy loam. 

Congaree fine sandy loam is well suited to corn, small 
grains, soybeans, and truck crops. It is also well suited 
to annual lespedeza, bahiagrass, tall fescue, bermudagrass, 
whiteclover, dallisgrass, and reseeding crimson clover 
grown for hay and pasture. If large amounts of ferti- 
lizer are used each year and suflicient organic matter is 
turned under, row crops can be grown continuously. In 
some years row crops may be lost because of flooding. 
Yields are generally high, however; the yields of corn are 
particularly high. Pastures on this soil provide excellent 
forage. The soil can be tilled or grazed much sooner after 
rains than the other soils on first bottoms. It is suited 
to sprinkler irrigation. 

This soil is well suited to slash and loblolly pines. The 
pines need protection from fire and grazing. (Capability 
unit IIw-4; woodland group 1.) 

Congaree silt loam (Co) (0 to 2 percent slopes) —The 
profile of this soil is finer textured throughout than that 
of Congaree fine sandy loam, but it is otherwise similar. 
This soil can be used for similar crops and requires about 
the same management, but it cannot be tilled or grazed so 
soon after a rain. (Capability unit I[w-4; woodland 


group 1.) 


Coxville Series 


The soils of the Coxville series are deep and nearly 
level and are poorly drained. They have formed in beds 
of unconsolidated sand and clay. These soils occupy 
large, flat areas or are in oval-shaped basins known lo- 
cally as Carolina bays, They are widely distributed 
throughout the uplands of the county in areas below the 
Sand Hills. The original vegetation was loblolly and 
longleaf pines, sweetgum, blackeum, poplar, red oak, cy- 
press, gallberry, and sumac. Now, about 60 percent of 
the acreage has been cleared; the rest is in cutover lob- 
lolly and longleaf pines and hardwoods. 

These soils occur near the Norfolk, Marlboro, Golds- 
boro, Dunbar, Portsmouth, and Lynchburg soils. They 
occur in lower positions than the Norfolk and Marlboro 
soils and are not so well drained. In addition, they have 
a gray subsoil. The soils are more poorly drained than 
‘the Goldsboro and Dunbar soils and have a grayer sub- 
soil, mottled with red and yellow, rather than a yellow 
subsoil, mottled with gray. They have a finer textured, 
grayer subsoil than the Lynchburg soils and are better 
drained than the Portsmouth soils but do not have the 
thick, organic surface layer. 

The surface layer of the Coxville soils ranges from 4 to 
14 inches in thickness. Before the soils are cultivated, 
the surface layer is black to dark gray. In soils that have 
been tilled for several years, however, the organic matter 
is burned out and the surface layer is gray to light gray. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam 
to sandy clay. In some places there are mottles of pale 
yellow rather than red. In places, where the soil occurs 
in Carolina bays, the subsoil is pale gray. 


The soils have a medium content of organic matter, 
and the natural supply of plant nutrients is medium. 
Permeability is slow. The rate of infiltration is slow, but 
the water-holding capacity is moderate. The soils are 
acid. 

Coxville sandy loam (Cx) (0 to 2 percent slopes) —This 
soil is in level to depressed areas where there is no risk 
of erosion from wind or water. The following describes 
a profile in a moist, cultivated field, 2 miles northeast of 
Darlington on the R. E. Goodson farm: : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; very 
friable when moist, but hard when dry; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; medium acid; 5 to 7 inches thick; abrupt, 
smooth lower boundary. 

Bug 6 to 22 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; common, 
medium, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, but plastic and sticky when wet; continuous 
clay films; strongly acid; 15 to 18 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy lower boundary. , 

Beg 22 to 36 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; many, 
medium, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown (1OYR 
4/4) and a few, fine, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8) ; the red mottles appear to be the beginning of con- 
cretions; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, but plastic and sticky when wet; 
strongly acid; 12 to 15 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower 
boundary; water table at a depth of 30 inches, 

Cz, 36 inches+, mixed gray, brown, and red clay and sandy 
clay; massive or angular blocky structure. 

Included with this soil are some areas that have a 
loamy surface layer. Also included are small areas of 
Dunbar, Lynchburg, and Portsmouth soils that were too 
small to map separately. 

Coxville sandy Joam must be drained before it can be 
cultivated or used for pasture. Drainage can be improved 
by open ditches. Tile also can be used if there are suit- 
able outlets, but in many places in the Carolina bays it is 
hard. to locate suitable outlets. The soil cannot be culti- 
vated so soon after a rain as other nearby soils. It pud- 
dles easily during rainy periods if livestock are allowed 
to graze. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to corn, small grains, 
soybeans, and truck crops. It is also suited to dalliserass, 
tall fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespe- 
deza grown for hay and pasture. If fertilizer is used and 
large amounts of crop residues are turned under, the soil 
can be used for row crops every year. Choose a cropping 
system that includes cover crops and crops grown as 
green manure. The soil needs lime for most field crops 
and pasture; it should be tested every 3 or 4 years to de- 


‘termine the amount of lime to use. Yields of crops and 


pasture are high. 

The soil has a high site index for loblolly pine. The 
hardwoods are mainly gums. 

This soil provides good sites for dug irrigation pits. 
Each site must be checked, however, to determine the 
depth to water-bearing sand. (Capability unit ITTw-2; 
woodland group 3.) 

Coxville fine sandy loam (Cv) (0 to 2 percent slopes) .— 
Most of this soil is south and west of Lamar, but it occurs 
throughout the county. Only about a third of the acre- 
age is cultivated. 

The profile of this soil is finer textured throughout 
than that of Coxville sandy loam. The surface soil 
ranges from loam to fine sandy loam in texture and is only 
4 to 10 inches thick. This soil has fewer mottles in the 
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subsoil than Coxville sandy loam. The internal drainage 
and the infiltration rate are also somewhat slower, but 
the soil is suited to the same crops and requires the same 
management for comparable yields. (Capability unit 
IIIw-2; woodland group 3.) 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar soils are level or nearly level and are some- 
what poorly drained. They are deep soils and have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. The 
soils are on uplands throughout the county. The original 
"vegetation consisted mainly of longleaf and loblolly 
pines, sweetgum, and poplar, but it included some oaks 
and maples. About 90 percent of the areas are now culti- 
vated; the rest are in cutover pine. 

The soils occupy areas between the well-drained Nor- 
folk and Marlboro soils and the poorly drained Coxville 
and Portsmouth soils. They have a grayer, more mottled 
subsoil than the Norfolk and Marlboro soils. The soils 
occur at highér elevations than the Coxville and Ports- 
mouth soils, but they are more mottled. The Dunbar 
soils are also near the. Goldsboro and Lynchburg soils. 
They are more poorly drained than the Goldsboro soils, 
have no yellow color in the upper part of the subsurface 
layer, and are grayer and have more mottles throughout 
the profile. They have a finer textured subsoil than the 
Lynchburg soils and slower permeability. 

The surface layer of the Dunbar soils ranges from 8 to 
14 inches in thickness. The texture of the subsoil ranges 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay. In some places the 
upper part, of the subsoil has an olive color, somewhat: 
like that of the Goldsboro soils, and is free of mottling. 
In other places the subsoil is gray and is similar to that 
of the Coxville soils, which are poorly drained. The Dun- 
bar soils near Lamar and Syracuse have a subsoil resem- 
bling that of the'Lynchburg soils. The ones near Harts- 
ville are more plastic and sticky than other Dunbar soils 
in the county. 

The soils have a medium content of organic matter, but 
the natural supply of ‘plant nutrients is high. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow to slow. The soils have a mod- 
erate infiltration rate and water-holding capacity. The 
soils are acid. 

Dunbar sandy loam (Ds) (0 to 2 percent slopes).—Most 
of this soil is cultivated. The following describes a pro- 
file in a moist, permanent pasture, 3 miles west of Lamar 
on the F. C. Humphries farm: 


Ap 0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10Y¥R 3/2) sandy 
loam; very friable; weak, fine, crumb structure; medium 
acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

Az 7 to 9 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy loam; 
very friable; weak, fine, crumb structure; medium acid; 
2 to 8 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bi 9 to 12 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy clay 
loam; a few, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); friable; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; medium acid; 8 to 4 inches thick; clear, 
smooth lower boundary. 

B. 12 to 33 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay; common, 
coarse, prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5Y¥R 5/6) 
and a few, medium, prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, but slightly sticky when wet; thin, continuous clay 
films; strongly acid; 20 to 24 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
lower boundary ; water table at a depth of 30 inches. 


C 88 inches-+, gray (SY 5/1) sand and clay in pockets; has 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottiles. 

Included with this soil are some areas of Goldsboro and 
Lynchburg soils that were too small to map separately. 

This soil needs to be drained before it can be used for 
crops dnd pasture. Drainage can be improved by the use 
of open ditches. In many places, however, farmers pre- 
fer to install tile drains so that the fields will be large 
enough for farm machinery to be used. The soil cannot 
be tilled so soon after a rain as the better drained Norfolk 
sotls, but it can be tilled sooner than the nearby Lynch- 
burg and Coxville soils. Additional moisture, if needed, 
can be supplied by sprinkler irrigation. There are some 
good sites for dug irrigation pits, but each site must. be 
examined to determine the depth to water-bearing sand. 

If drained, this soil is among the most productive in 
the county. It is well suited to corn, truck crops, small 
grains, soybeans, cotton, and tobacco. It is also well 
suited to dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, bahiagrass, vetch, 
bermudagrass, whiteclover, and reseeding crimson clover 
grown for hay and pasture. Tall fescue grows well but 
must not be overgrazed. Lime is required for most crops. 
If large amounts of fertilizer are used and the content of 
organic matter is maintained, row crops can be grown 
year after year. Yields of all crops are high, but yields 
of tobacco grown on this soil are among the highest in the 
county. 

The site index for loblolly and slash pines is high. If 
trees are grown, they must be protected from fire and 
grazing. The soil is not suited to bicolor lespedeza, but 
annual lespedeza can be planted to provide food and 
cover for wildlife. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland 
group 10.) 

Dunbar fine sandy loam (Df) (0 to 2 percent slopes) — 
Most of this soil is near Lamar, but some areas occur 
throughout the county. The soil is fine textured through- 
out the profile and has poorer drainage than Dunbar 
sandy loam. In addition, the surface soil is only 6 to 12 
inches thick, the subsoil is more plastic and sticky, and 
the permeability and the rate of infiltration are slower. 
This soil is suited to the same crops as Dunbar sandy 
loam and requires the same kind of management. (Ca- 
pability unit IIw-2; woodland group 10.) 


Eustis Series 


The soils of the Eustis series are gently sloping to slop- 
ing and are excessively drained. They have formed in 
thick beds of unconsolidated sand. The soils occur on 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. Most of them are near the 
Pee Dee River Swamp, but some small areas are near the 
Lee and Chesterfield County lines. The original vegeta- 
tion was longleaf pine with an understory of scrub oak 
and shrubs. About 60 percent of the acreage is now in 
cutover blackjack and turkey oaks with a scattering of 
pines; the more nearly level areas are cultivated. 

These soils occur near the Lakeland, Vaucluse,. Gilead, 
Plummer, Rutlege, Norfolk, and Ruston soils. They have - 
a red to reddish-brown subsoil in contrast to the yellow 
or yellowish-brown subsoil of the Lakeland soils; other- 
wise, the two soils are similar. The Eustis soils have a 
coarser textured subsoil than the Vaucluse and Gilead 
soils and have no compact, brittle, underlying layer. 
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They are coarser textured throughout than the Ruston 
and Norfolk soils and have a lower natural supply of 
plant nutrients. In contrast to the Plummer and Rutlege 
soils, the Eustis soils are excessively drained, rather than 
poorly drained, and they contain less organic matter. 

The surface layer of the Eustis soils ranges from weak 
red to dark grayish brown, depending upon the content 
of organic matter. The subsoil ranges in color from red 
to yellowish red and in texture from sand to loamy sand. 
In thickness, it ranges from 214 feet to several feet. 

These soils are low in content of organic matter and in 
their natural supply of plant nutrients. Permeability is 
rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. The soils 
are acid. 

Eustis sand, gently sloping phase (EsB) (2 to 6 percent 
slopes).—Most of this soil is cultivated. The following 
describes a profile in a moist, wooded area: 

_ A: 0 to 6 inches, weak-red (2.5YR 4/2) sand; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; many roots; strongly acid; 
moderate content of organic matter; 5 to 8 inches thick; 
clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Az 6 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sand; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; many roots; medium 
acid; 5 to 7 inches thick ; gradual, smooth lower boundary. 

B, 12 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8), loose sand; 
structureless; many roots; medium acid; 20 to 36 inches 
thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

B: 34 to 46 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) loamy sand; weak, 
medium, crumb structure; very friable; few roots; 
medium acid; 12 to 20 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower 
boundary. . 

C 46 inches-+, red (2.5YR 5/8), loose sand; structureless. 

Included with this soil in mapping are many areas of 
colluvial material and wet, seepy areas that were too 
small to map separately. Also included are small areas 
of Lakeland soils and some areas that have loamy sand 
surface layers. 

Although moderate amounts of organic matter accu- 
mulate in Eustis sand, gently sloping phase, under forest, 
the organic matter leaches out quickly when the soil is 
cultivated. Furthermore, added plant nutrients leach out 
easily, The soil can be cultivated soon after rains and 
does not become hard when dry. If it is dry in spring, 
however, the risk of wind erosion is severe. 

Waitermelons, corn, crotalaria, rye, peaches, and velvet- 
beans are the main crops. Sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, 
and Coastal bermudagrass are generally grown for graz- 
ing. Yields of most row crops are low, but if large 
amounts of organic matter are added and fertilizer is ap- 
plied frequently, crops make fair yields. 

Planting windbreaks at right angles to the prevailing 
winds will help to control erosion in large fields. If 
scrub oak is controlled, pine trees will grow fairly well. 
(Capability unit IIIs-2; woodland group 7.) 

Eustis sand, sloping phase (EsC) (6 to 10 percent 
slopes). —This soil consists mainly of cutover woodland. 
It has steeper slopes than Eustis sand, gently sloping 
phase, and is more likely to be eroded by runoff water, 
The soil is droughty, and plant nutrients leach out 
quickly. 

Watermelons, corn, crotalaria, rye, cowpeas, and sericea 
lespedeza are the main crops grown. If the soil is used 
for row crops, close-growing crops should be seeded 3 out 
of 4-years. For crops to make fair yields, fertilizer must 
be added frequently and practices must be applied to con- 


trol erosion. If this soil is needed for grazing, sericea 
lespedeza, bahiagrass, and Coastal bermudagrass are the 
best plants to use for seeding, although yields are poor. 
Pine trees grow fairly well. (Capability unit IVs-1; 
woodland group 7.) 

Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping phase (Em8) (2 to 6 
percent slopes).—This soil has a profile similar to .that 
described for Eustis sand, gently sloping phase, but the 
texture is finer throughout. In places the surface layer 
is thinner and is underlain at depths of 30 to 36 inches 
by a layer of sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The soil 
generally occurs in small areas. 

The principal crops are cotton, crotalaria, watermelons, 
rye, oats, corn, peaches, peanuts, and cowpeas. If the soil. 
is fertilized frequently, yields are fair. ‘Tillage needs to 
be on the contour. A cover crop should be grown 8 out 
of 4 years and turned under. 

Sericea lespedeza, grown for hay and grazing, produces 
good yields. Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are 
the principal crops grown for pasture. Pine trees grow 
fairly well. (Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland group 7.) 


Flint Series 


The soils of the Flint series are level to sloping and are 
moderately well drained. They are moderately deep soils 
that: have formed from a mixture of materials washed 
from the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont. The soils oc- 
cur on the second terraces of large streams in the county, 
but they are mostly in the eastern part of the county 
along the Pee Dee River. The original vegetation con- 
sisted of loblolly pine and red and white oaks with some 
gum and holly. The present vegetation is made up 
mainly of cutover loblolly pine and hardwoods; only a 
small acreage is used for crops and pasture. 

These soils occur near the Kalmia, Cahaba, Leaf, My- 
att, and Wahee soils. They are not so well drained as 
the Kalmia and Cahaba soils, have a thinner surface soil, 
and occur at lower elevations. They are better drained 
than the Leaf and Myatt soils, have a brighter color, and 
occur at higher elevations. The Flint and Wahee soils 
occur in similar positions and have similar profiles. The 
Flint soils, however, have a subsoil that ranges in color 
from brown to red rather than from yellowish red to red- 
dish brown. 

In the Flint soils the subsoil is dominantly red but the 
color ranges from red or yellowish red to strong brown. 
The subsoil ranges from 24 to 40 inches in thickness. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. Perme- 
ability is slow. The rate of infiltration is slow, and the 
water-holding capacity is moderate. The soils are slightly 
acid to strongly acid. 

Flint fine sandy loam, level phase [{FfA) (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes).—This soil is in cutover woodland or in crops 
or pasture. The following describes a profile in a moist 
pasture, 144 miles northeast of Montclare on the T. C. 
Coxe farm: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; slightly acid; 
§ to 6 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

Bua 6 to 12 inches, red (2.5Y¥R 4/6) clay; moderate, coarse, 


subangular blocky structure breaking to moderate, fine, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; friable when 
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moist, but plastic and sticky when wet; continuous clay 
films; slightly acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; clear, smooth 
lower boundary. 

Be 12 to 42 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay: a few, medium, 
distinct mottles of red (10R 4/6) and common, medium, 
prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); the red 
mottles increase in size and number with increasing 
depth; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure 
friable when moist, but plastic and sticky when wet con- 

_tinuous clay films; strongly acid; 28 to 34 inches thick 
gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

C 42 inches, red and yellow clay and fine sandy clay loam 
very fine mica flakes. 

Included with this soil are some areas of Wahee soil] 
that were too small to map separately. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam and is thinner than where it is 
fine sandy loam. 

Water moves slowly through Flint fine sandy loam, 
level phase, and is likely to accumulate on the more 
nearly level areas. In some places suitable outlets for 
drains are difficult to locate, but shallow V-type ditches 
can be used to remove excess surface water. The soil be- 
comes hard during periods of extended drought and is 
difficult to till. During wet periods grazing must be con- 
trolled to prevent the soil from puddling and packing. 
This soil responds well if fertilizer is added. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to oats, corn, and soy- 
‘beans and is fairly well suited to cotton. Tt is also suited 
to bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, bahiagrass, crim- 
son clover, common lespedeza, and whiteclover grown for 
pasture and hay. The soil is better suited to winter pas- 
ture than to summer pasture. Lime is required for best 
yields of all pasture plants. 

This soil is better suited to pasture than to trees, but 
it is suited to loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines, If used 
for trees, it must be protected from fire and grazing. Bi- 
color lespedeza can be planted in odd corners and open- 
ings to provide cover and food for wildlife. (Capability 
unit [Te-8; woodland group 8.) 

Flint fine sandy loam, sloping phase (FfC) (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes). —This soil has a profile similar to that of 
Flint fine sandy loam, level phase, but it has stronger 
slopes, and in many places the surface soil is only 4 
inches thick. Also, this soil occurs in long, narrow bands, 
parallel to and sloping toward streams, rather than in 
large, broad areas. 

This soil is likely to erode and is best kept in trees or 
in close-erowing crops. It is suited, however, to oats, 
corn, and cotton. The soil is suited to bahiagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, dallisgrass, white and crimson clovers, bermu- 
dagrass, and annual lespedeza grown for hay or pasture. 
If it is used for row crops, tillage needs to be on the con- 
tour and close-growing crops should be planted every 
other year to help control erosion. In addition, it is nec- 
essary to establish terraces, to grass the waterways, and 
to use other water-control practices. The soil is well 
suited to loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. (Capability 
unit [I[Te-8; woodland group 12.) 


Gently Sloping and Sloping Land, 
Sandy and Clayey Sediments 
These miscellaneous land types consist of soil materials 


and of soils formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and 
clay. The areas have gentile slopes. 


They are in the 


Sand Hills in the northern part of the county. Most of 
the acreage occurs along the Chesterfield County line in 
areas that are less than 10 acres in size. The original 
vegetation was mostly loblolly and longleaf pines and 
turkey and blackjack oaks, but it included some hickory. 
Now, most of the acreage is in scrub oak and cutover 
me. 

m These miscellaneous land types occur near the Lake- 
land, Gilead, and Vaucluse soils. They show some pro- - 
file development, but the profile development is variable. 
The surface layer is thinner than that of the Lakeland 
soils, and the subsoil has a more variable texture. The 
profile is not so well developed as that of the Gilead and 
Vaucluse soils. : 

The surface layer of these miscellaneous land types 
ranges in color from light gray to light brownish gray. 
It is generally 5 inches thick but ranges from 3 to 10 
inches in thickness. The subsoil is generally stratified 
and ranges from sand to clay in texture. It occurs in 
bands of variable thickness. The color of the subsoil is 
pink, red, yellow, gray, and white. In many places there 
is no B horizon. 

These materials are low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. They are well drained and have a low water- 
holding capacity. Permeability and the rate of infiltra- 
tion. are slow. 

Gently sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments 
(GaB) (2 to 6 percent slopes)—This miscellaneous land 
type occurs in the Sand Hills at the bases of slopes or on 
hilltops. The following describes a profile in a: moist 
site under scrub oak: 

A, 0 to 4 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), light 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
medium acid; 3 to 4 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Be 4 to 7 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly sticky when wet; 2 to 3 inches thick; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

C 7 inches-++, gray, pink, red, and white clay to sandy clay; 
massive; thin clay films; friable to firm when moist, but 
plastic and sticky when wet; medium acid. 

Included with this mapping unit are some areas of 
Gilead and Vaucluse soils that were too smali to map 
separately. 

This miscellaneous land type is not suited to row crops, 
nor is it suited to hay crops and pasture. It is best used 
for trees, but it has a site index of only about 60 for lob- 
lolly pine. 

The large, open areas should be planted to pine. Man- 
age woodlands primarily for the production of pulpwood. 
Control scrub oaks and encourage natural reseeding of 
pines by scarifying the areas and controlling fire. In 
open woodland areas bicolor. lespedeza can be planted in 
strips to provide cover and food for wildlife. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIe-2; woodland group 14.) 

Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments (ScC) (6 to 
10 percent slopes).-This miscellaneous land type is simi- 
lar to Gently sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, 
but generally it is in smaller areas and is steeper. Con- 
sequently, it is more likely to erode. The areas have 
about the same site index for pine and require similar 
management. (Capability unit VIle-2; woodland group 
14.) 
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Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, eroded 
phase (ScC2) (6 to 10 percent slopes).—This miscellaneous 
land type occupies areas of about 5 acres or less that gen- 
erally are parallel to natural drainageways. It is steeper 
and has a thinner surface layer than Gently sloping land, 
sandy and clayey sediments. There are many galled 
spots and a few gullies. Included with this miscellaneous 
land type are some strongly sloping to moderately steep 
areas. 

This land type is best used as woodland, but it is diffi- 
cult to establish pine trees on the galled spots. Mulching 
may be necessary. (Capability unit VIle-2; woodland 
group 14.) 


Gilead Series 


The soils of the Gilead series are gently sloping to slop- 

ing and are moderately well drained. They are moder- 
ately deep soils that are underlain by a compact, brittle 
substratum at depths of 80 to 36 inches. These soils have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. They 
occur mostly in areas 50 to 100 acres in size in the north- 
ern and northwestern parts of the county. The native 
_ vegetation consisted of longleaf and loblolly pines with 
-an understory of scrub oak. Now, about half of the acre- 
age is cultivated; the other half is in cutover pine and 
scrub oak. These soils are among the more productive 
soils of the Sand Hills. Their productivity is lower, 
however, than the average for the county. 

The Gilead soils occur near the Norfolk, Ruston, Lake- 
land, Eustis, and Vaucluse soils. Their subsoil is less 
friable than that of the Norfolk soils and is mottled at a 
shallower depth. Its color is a paler, duller yellow than 
that of the Norfolk subsoil and contrasts with the red 
color of the Ruston subsoil. Furthermore, the subsoil 
contains a: compacted layer that is absent in the Norfolk 
and Ruston soils. The Gilead soils are not so well drained 
as the Lakeland and Eustis soils and have a finer texture 
throughout the profile. Generally, their compacted layer, 
or fragipan, is less pronounced than that of the Vaucluse 
soils. 

In some places these soils have fragments of sandstone 
and quartz on the surface. .In many places ferruginous 
sandstone occurs, but, not in large enough quantities to 
interfere with tillage. The surface layer ranges in. thick- 
ness from 6 to 30 inches, and the thickness of the entire 

solum, from 24 to 40 inches. In areas near the Norfolk 
soils, the subsoil is friable sandy clay loam, but in areas 
near the Vaucluse soils, the subsoil is sandy loam and con- 
tains a compacted, or hard, cemented layer. The color of 
the subsoil ranges from yellow to reddish ‘yellow. In 
some places mottles of gray, red, weak red, and yellow 
occur in the upper part of the subsoil. 

These soils are low in organic matter and in their nat- 
ural supply of plant nutrients. The water-holding ca- 
pacity is low. In many places the compacted layer in the 
subsoil causes water to move slowly through the soil. In 
some places, especially on the sides of slopes, there are 
Wier seepy areas. The soils are medium acid to strongly 
acid. 

Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase (GeB) (2 to 6 
percent slopes).—This soil has a sandy surface layer. It 
is easy to till and can be tilled soon after a rain. The fol- 


lowing describes a profile in a moist, cutover woodland, 
north of Clyde along State Highway No. 761: 


A: 0 to 5 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 4 to 6 
inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

As 5 to 13 inches, pale-olive (5¥Y 6/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 5 to 7 
inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

Bi 18 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 

‘clay loam; weak, medium, subangular: blocky structure; 

friable; strongly acid; 4 to 7 inches thick; clear, wavy 

lower boundary. 

18 to 27 inches, olive-yellow (2.5¥Y 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; a few, medium, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8) and common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8); mottles increase in size and prom- 
inence with increasing depth; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable to firm; thin, patchy 
clay films; medium acid; 8 to 12 inches thick; abrupt, 
wavy lower boundary. 

C 27 inches-+, gray clay mottled with red and yellow; mas- 
sive; friable when moist, but plastic and slightly sticky 
when wet; nonconforming layer. 


Bem 


Inelnded with this soil are some areas of Lakeland and 
Vaucluse soils that were too small to map separately. 

This soil is best suited to oats, cotton, corn, crotalaria, 
and velvetbeans. It is fairly well suited to bahiagrass, 
sericea Jespedeza, bermudagrass, and crimson clover 
grown for hay and grazing. If the soil is cropped, ter- 
racing, use of waterways, and other water-control prac- 
tices will be needed to conserve soil and moisture. The 
soil should be kept in close-growing crops at. least half 
the time. Large fields should be protected by windstrips 
and windbreaks. Yields are only fair, even though large 
amounts of organic matter and fertilizer are added. Lime 
is required to maintain yields of hay and pasture crops. 

This soil is suited to loblolly and slash pines. Bicolor 
lespedeza can be planted in odd corners and in woodland 
openings to provide cover and food for wildlife. Some 
sites are suitable for ponds, but each site must be checked 
carefully to determine if there are underground outlets 
that will allow water to seep out. (Capability unit TTe-4; 
woodland group 2.) 

Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase (GeC) (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes).—The profile of this soil is similar to that of 
Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase. This soil has 
stronger slopes, however. It occurs in smaller areas, and, 
consequently, it is not so likely to be eroded by wind. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Gilead sandy 
loam, gently sloping phase. It is more droughty, how- 
ever, and the risk of water erosion is more serious. Yields 
are lower, even though similar amounts of fertilizer are 
added and the soils are managed the same otherwise. 
Close-growing crops need to be grown 2 years out of 3. 
Tillage should be on the contour to prevent losses of soil 
and water. (Capability unit IITe-4; woodland group 9.) 

Gilead loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface 
phase (GdB) (2 to 6 percent slopes) —This soil has a 
thicker, sandier surface layer than Gilead sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. The surface layer ranges from 18 
to 30 inches in thickness. 

This soil can be used and managed: about the same as 
Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase. It has less 
moisture available for plants, plant nutrients leach out 
more easily, and there is a greater risk of wind erosion. 
Yields are lower, even though similar amounts of ferti- 
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lizer ave applied, Furthermore, the soil requires larger 
amounts of organic matter and fertilizer to maintain 
yields. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 9.) 

Gilead loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase 
(GdC) (6 to 10 percent slopes)—This soil has steeper 
slopes than Gilead sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and 
a coarser textured surface layer that is 18 to 30 inches 
thick. In addition, its profile is sandier throughout and 
less moisture is held available for plants. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Gilead sandy 
loam, gently sloping phase, but yields are lower. If it is 
cropped, close-growing crops need to be grown 2 years 
out of 3. This soil is best used for pasture, hay crops, 
or trees. Sericea lespedeza is the best plant to seed for 
hay and grazing. Loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines 
grow well on this soil. (Capability unit TITe—4; woodland 
group 9.) 


Goldsboro Series 


The soils of the Goldsboro series are level to nearly 
level and are moderately well drained. These deep soils 
occur on the middle Coastal Plain. They have formed in 
beds of unconsolidated sand and'clay. The original vege- 
tation consisted mainly of longleaf and loblolly pines ¢ and 
red and white oaks, but it included some poplar. Most 
of the acreage is now used for cultivated crops, or it is in 
cutover loblol ly and longleaf pines. 

These soils occur near the Norfolk, Marlboro, Dunbar, 
Lynchburg, and Coxville soils. The Goldsboro soils are 
not so well drained as the Norfolk and Marlboro soils and 
oceur at slightly lower elevations. They have a thinner 
surface layer than the Norfolk soils. The upper part of 
the subsoil has a yellow color similar to that in the Nor- 
folk and Marlboro soils, but it is mottled at depths of 16 
to 20 inches. The Goldsboro soils are better drained than 
the Dunbar, Lynchburg, and Coxville soils. Their sub- 
soil, in texture, is similar to that of the Dunbar and Cox- 


ville soils but has no gray color. The subsoil is finer tex-- 


tured than that of the Lynchburg soils and is olive brown, 
rather than gray mottled with yellowish brown. 

The surface layer of the Goldsboro soils ranges from 6 
to 16 inches in thickness. The subsoil ranges in texture 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay. In places, where 
the soils occur near Lynchburg and Coxville soils, the C 
horizon has more gray mottles than that of the normal 
soil. In some places soft coneretions occur throughout 
the profile. 

These soils have a medium content of organic matter 
and a high natural supply of plant nutrients. Perme- 
ability is slow. Surface runoff and internal drainage are 
medium, but the rate of infiltration is high. The water- 
holding capacity is moderate. The soils are medium acid 
to strongly : acid. Only one soil of this series, Goldsboro 
sandy loam, is mapped in this county. 

Goldsboro sandy loam (Go) (0 to 2 percent slopes) — 
Much of this soil occurs throughout the southern part of 
Darlington County, but most of the acreage is near La- 
mar and Darlington. The following describes a profile 
in a moist, cultivated field, one-half mile north of Dubose 
Ciossroads on the W. P. DuBose farm: 

Ap Oto6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 
6 to 7 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 


Ae 6 to 10 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; slightly acid ; 4 to 6 
inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Ba 10 to 16 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular and angular . blocky 
Structure; friable; strongly acid; thin, patchy clay films; 
6 to 10 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Be 16 to 86 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8); mottles increase in number and size 
with depth; patchy clay films; strongly acid; 18 to 24 
inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

C 36 inches+, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam with mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) and 
gray (5Y 6/1). 


Included with this soil are some soils that normally 
occur near the Goldsboro soil. ‘These areas were too 
small to map separately. In some areas the surface soil 
is fine sandy loam. 

If adequately drained, Goldsboro sandy loam is well 
suited to most of the crops commonly grown in the 
county. ‘Tobacco, corn, truck crops, small grains, soy- 
beans, and vetch grow well. The soil is also suited to 
dallisgrass, white ‘and crimson clovers, bahiagrass, and 
annual lespedeza. In addition, it is suited to tall fescue, 
but this crop requires special management. If large 
amounts of fertilizer are applied and adequate organic 
matter is turned under, row crops can be grown every 
year. The soil responds well to fertilizer. Tile drains, 
or open ditches, or both, are needed to remove excess wa- 
ter. Apply lime as needed. 

This soil cannot be cultivated so soon after a rain as 
the Norfolk and Marlboro soils. It is suited to sprinkler 
irrigation. 

This soil has a high site index for loblolly and slash 
pines, but it is best used for crops and pasture. (Capa- 


_ bility unit IIw-2; woodland group 10.) 


Grady Series 


The soils of the Grady series are. level or nearly level 
and are poorly drained. They are deep soils that have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. In this 
county the soils are at the bottoms of egg-shaped depres- 
sions known as Carolina bays. They occur in the Sand 
Hills on the upper part of the Coastal Plain. The origi- 
nal vegetation consisted mainly of blackgum, tupelo-gum, 
cypress, and red oak, but it included some loblolly and 
pond pines. Now, most of the acteage is used for crops 
or pasture; the rest is in cutover pines and hardwoods. 

These soils occur near the Norfolk soils but they occupy 
lower positions and have poorer drainage. Generally, 
they have a darker colored surface layer than the Norfolk 
soils, and their subsoil is gray, mottled with brown, 
rather than yellow. 

The surface layer of the Grady soils ranges from 5 to 
12 inches in thickness and from black to light gray in 
color. The subsoil has a texture that ranges from sandy 
loam to sandy clay and generally has mottles of brown to 
pale yellow. In many “places, however, the motiles are 
red or yellowish red, and in some places the mottling is 
absent or occurs only near or in the parent material. In 
some places the soils are underlain by beds of sand at 
depths of 30 to 36 inches. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. Perme- 
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ability is slow, and the water-holding capacity is moder- 
ate. The soils are acid. Only one soil of this series, 
Grady sandy loam, is mapped in this county. 

Grady sandy loam (Gr) (0 to 2 percent slopes). —This 
soil is in depressions in the northern one-third of the 
county. The following describes a profile in a moist, cul- 
tivated field, 1 mile northwest of Grant’s Crossroads: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, black (10YR 2/1) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
erumb structure; very friable; slightly acid; 6 to 7 inches 
thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

6 to 16 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, but plastic and slightly sticky when wet; 
contains many pores and root holes; medium acid; 10 to 
12 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

16 to 32 inches, gray (10¥R 6/1) sandy clay; has many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5¥R 5/6) 
and a few, fine, prominent mottles of red (2.5Y¥R 4/6) ; 
the red mottles increase in number with increasing depth ; 
platy to weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; con- 
tains many pores; medium acid; 15 to 20 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Ce 82 inches+, brown, gray, and red sand and clay; platy 
structure; water table at a depth of 34 inches. 


Bag 


Beg 


In some areas the surface layer is loam. 

Grady sandy loam needs to be drained before it can be 
used for crops or pasture. In some places it is hard to 
locate suitable outlets for drains, but in most places shal- 
low ditches can be used to remove excess surface water. 
This soil cannot be cultivated so soon after a rain as the 
surrounding soils. In wet weather grazing must be con- 
trolled to prevent the soil from packing. 

Tf adequately drained, this soil is suited to corn, truck 
crops, soybeans, and oats. It is also suited to dallisgrass, 
tall fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespe- 
deza grown for hay and pasture. If large amounts of 
fertilizer are applied and adequate amounts of crop resi- 
dues are turned under, row crops can be grown every 
year. The soil responds well if fertilizer is added. Lime 
is required for most crops. The soil is well suited to lob- 
lolly and slash pines. (Capability unit IIIw-2; wood- 
land group 8.) 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land (Gu).—This mapping unit generally occurs 
in sloping to steep areas. In these areas water has washed 
so much of the soil away that no soil profile remains, 
Some of the areas consist of one large gully; others are 
made up of an intricate network of small gullies. Most 
of the areas are in the Sand Hills in the northern part of 
the county. ; 

In some places erosion is no-longer active and the areas 
are healing over. In others the gullies are becoming 
larger. To prevent further gullying, encourage the 
growth of all types of native vegetation. Divert as much 
water as feasible from areas where gullies are becoming 
larger to prevent the debris from washing onto lower 
lying soils or into streams. (Capability unit VITe-2; 
woodland group 17.) 


Huckabee Series 


The Huckabee soils ave gently sloping to sloping and 
are excessively drained. They are deep soils that have 
formed from a mixture of coarse materials washed from 


the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont. These soils occur 
on the high terraces of large streams that pass through 
the county. The original vegetation consisted of longleaf 
and loblolly pines, red and white oaks, dogwood, and 
hickory. The present vegetation is cutover pine, scrub 
oak, and hickory. The soils are less productive than most 
of the other soils in the county. About 90 percent of the 
acreage is woodland; the rest is used for crops or is idle. 

These soils occur near the Independence, Kalmia, Ca- 
haba, Myatt, and Okenee soils. They have a more yellow- 
ish profile than the Independence soils. The Huckabee 
soils occur at higher elevations than the Kalmia and Ca- 
haba soils, which are well drained, and they are coarser 
textured throughout. Their drainage differs from that 
of the Myatt and Okenee soils, which are poorly drained 
and very poorly drained, respectively, and they occur at 
a higher elevation. 

The surface layer of the Huckabee soils ranges from 
very dark grayish brown to dark gray or light gray in 
colar, depending upon the content of organic matter. The 
color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish brown or pale 
brown to pale yellow. Depth to parent material ranges 
from 24 to 40 inches. 

These soils are naturally low in plant nutrients and in 
organic matter. Permeability is very rapid, and the wa- 
ter-holding capacity is low. 

Huckabee sand, gently sloping phase [(HcB) (2 to 6 
percent slopes).—Generally, this soil occurs near the 
break to the upland and at the highest elevations on ter- 
races along the Pee Dee and Lynches Rivers and Black 
Creek. Most of the soil is gently sloping, but in some 
places it is nearly level. The following describes a pro- 
file in a moist, cultivated field, 3 miles west of Hartsville, 
along Black Creek on Albert Segars’ farm :: 


Ap 0 to 9 inches, dark olive-gray (5Y 3/2) sand; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 8 to 9 inches 
thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

Bi 9 to 16 inches, pale-clive (5Y 6/3) sand; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 6 to 8 inches 
thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Be 16 to 26 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/8) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 10 to 
12 inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

C 26 inches+, pale-yellow (5Y 8/8), loose, structureless 
sand. 


Included with this soil in mapping are’ some areas, too 
small to map separately, in which the soils have formed 
from colluvial materials. 

In areas under forest moderate amounts of organic 
matter accumulate in this soil. The organic matter 
leaches out quickly, however, when the soil is cultivated, 
and fertilizer that has been added soon leaches out. The 
soil can be cultivated soon after rains and does not. be- 
come hard when dry. In large fields there is risk of ero- 
sion from wind. 

This soil is best suited to watermelons, corn, cowpeas, 
crotalaria, rye, and velvetbeans. If it is needed to grow 
hay crops or for grazing, bahiagrass, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, anc sericea lespedeza are the best plants to seed. 
Yields are only fair, even though large amounts of or- 
ganic matter are added and fertilizer is applied fre- 
quently. If feasible, tillage should be on the contour, 

Planting windbreaks at right angles to the prevailing 
winds will help to control erosion in large fields, Tf sernb 
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oak is controlled, loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines will 
grow fairly well. Field borders, odd corners, and open- 
ings in the woods can be planted to bicolor lespedeza to 
provide food and cover for wildlife. (Capability unit 
I1Is-2; woodland group 7.) 

Huckabee sand, sloping phase (HcC) (6 to 10 percent 
slopes).—This soil is similar to Huckabee sand, gently 
sloping phase, but is steeper. Consequently, the risk of 
erosion by water is more serious. 

The soil is suited to watermelons, crotalaria, rye, cow- 
peas, and corn, but these crops make only fair yields. If 
the soil is used for hay or grazing, sericea lespedeza and 
Coastal bermudagrass are the best plants to seed. The 
soil should: be kept in close-growing perennial crops 3 
years out of 4, and all other suitable practices must be 
applied to help control erosion. It is best used for lob- 
lolly, slash, or longleaf pine. (Capability unit IVs-1; 
woodland group 7. y 

Huckabee loamy sand, gently sloping phase (HbB) (2 
to 6 percent slopes) —This soil has a profile similar to that 
of Huckabee sand, gently sloping phase, but it is finer 
textured throughout. Because of its finer texture, this 
soil has more moisture available for plants and crops 
make better yields. Although most of the-soil has gentle 
slopes, in some places it is nearly level. Most of it is 
used for cultivated crops. 

The soil is suited to crotalaria; watermelons, cotton, 
corn, rye, cowpeas, oats, and peanuts. If practices are 
used to control runoff and if fertilizer is applied fre- 
quently, fair yields of these crops will be obtained. Large 
fields should be protected from wind erosion. Sericea 
lespedeza, bahiagrass, and Coastal bermudagrass, grown 
for hay or grazing, produce good yields. The soil is 
suited to loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. (Capability 
unit ITIs-1; woodland group 7.) 


Independence Series 


The Independence series consists of deep, gently slop- 
ing soils that are excessively drained. The soils have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand. The sand con- 
sisted mainly of material washed from the upper Coastal 
Plain but included some material washed from the Pied- 
mont. These soils are on the second terraces of the larger 
streams that flow through Darlington County. Gener- 
ally, they occur on the highest part of the terraces and 
are farther back from the stream than the other terrace 
soils. The original vegetation was loblolly and longleaf 
pines, red and ‘white oaks, dogwood, and hickory. These 
soils are more productive than other soils in the county 
that have similar texture. Most of the acreage is used 
for cultivated crops. 

The soils occur near the’ Huckabee, Kalmia, Cahaba, 
Myatt, and Okenee soils. ‘Their profile is more brownish 
than that of the Huckabee soils. The Independence soils 
are coarser textured throughout than the Kalmia and 
Cahaba soils, and they have a lower content of organic 
matter than the Myatt and Okenee soils: They also occur 
at higher elevations and have excessive rather than poor 
or very poor drainage. 

The Independence soils have iron concretions on the 
surface in some places. The subsoil ranges in color from 
yellowish red to strong brown. 


-crops make good yields. 


The soils are low in content of organic matter and in 
their natural supply of plant nutrients. Permeability is 
rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. The soils 
are acid. Only one soil of this ser ies, Independence loamy 
sand, gently sloping phase, has been mapped. in this 
county. 

Independence loamy sand, gently sloping phase 
{InB) (2 to 6 percent slopes) —Most of this soil occurs on 
the second terraces of the Pee Dee River. It is predomi- 
nantly gently sloping, but some small areas are nearly 
leyel. The following “describes a profile from a moist site 


under cutover pines, . 5 miles south of Society Hill on the 
J.S. McColl farm: 


A: 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy sand; 
very friable; weak, fine, crumb structure; strongly acid; 
moderate content of organic matter; 5 to 6 inches thick ; 
clear, smooth lower boundary. 

A: 6 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
sand; very friable; weak, fine, crumb structure; medium 
acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

B: 12 to 25 inches, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6) loamy sand; 
very friable; weak, fine, crumb structure; medium acid; 
10 to 12 inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

B: 25 to 44 inches, yellowish-red (5¥R 5/6) sandy loam; 
friable; weak, medium, subangular blocky to weak, fine, 
erumb structure; strongly acid; 18 to 20 inches thick; 
clear, wavy lower boundary. . 

C 44 inches-+, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) loamy sand; very 
friable; weak, fine, crumb structure. 

Included in mapping are some areas occupied by soils 
that normally occur near this soil and some areas of col- 
Invial soils. The areas were too small to map separately. 
In some areas the surface soil is fine sandy loam. 

Independence: loamy sand, gently sloping phase, -be- 
comes dry and loose during long periods of drought. As 
a result there is risk of wind erosion in large fields that 
are cultivated. Furthermore, fertilizer that has been 
added leaches out rapidly and organic matter soon burns 
out. The soil responds better, however, if fertilizer is 
added, than do other soils of similar texture in the county. 
It is easy to till and can be tilled soon after rains. The 
soil does not puddle if grazed when wet. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, crotalaria, oats, 
velvetbeans, cowpeas, peanuts, and sweetpotatoes. These 
If the soil is needed for hay and 
grazing, sericea lespedeza, Coastal bermudagrass, and 
bahiagrass are the best plants to seed. The soil should 
he kept in close-growing crops for 2 years out of 3. Con- 
tour tillage and other water-control practices are needed. 
Returning as much organic matter as feasible to the soil 
will help to increase the water-holding capacity. Plant- 
ing windbreaks at right angles to the prevailing winds 
will help to prevent wind erosion in large fields. 

Loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines grow well on this 
soil.. Bicolor lespedeza can be planted to provide food 
and ‘cover for wildlife. (Capability unit IITs—1; wood- 
land group 4.) 


Izagora Series 


The soils of the Izagora series are nearly level and are 
somewhat poorly drained. They are deep soils that have 


.formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and clay washed 


from the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont. In this county 
these soils occur on the second terraces of large streams, 
generally between soils of the Kalmia and Myatt series. 
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The original vegetation consisted mainly of red and white 
oaks, blackgum, tupelo-gum, and maple with a scattering 
of longleaf and loblolly pines. Now, a third of the acre- 
age is used for crops; the rest is in cutover oak, gum, and 
pine. 

These soils occur near the Kalmia, Wahee, Leaf, and 
Myatt soils. They occupy lower positions and are not so 
well drained as the Kalmia soils. In addition, they have 
a grayer color, and, in most places, the upper part of the 
subsoil is mottled. The Izagora soils occur at slightly 
lower elevations than the Wahee soils and have a coarser 
textured subsoil. They have a thicker surface layer than 
the Leaf soils and a subsoil that is sandy clay loam rather 
than sandy clay. The Izagora soils are better drained 
than the Leaf and Myatt soils and have a more yellowish 
subsoil. : 

The surface layer of the Izagora soils ranges from 10 
to 20 inches in thickness. In some places the upper part 
of the subsoil is not mottled but has a uniform, olive 
color, and the profile is mottled at greater depths. Where 
the Izagora soils occur near the Kalmia soils, which are 
well drained, they are better drained than normal. Where 
they occur near the Myatt soils, which are poorly drained, 
they have poorer than normal drainage. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow, and the water-holding ca- 
pacity is moderate. The soils are acid. Only one soil of 
this series, Izagora fine sandy loam, is mapped in this 
county. 

Izagora fine sandy loam (Iz) (0 to 2 percent slopes) — 
Most, of this soil occurs near Society Hill on the second 
terraces of the Pee Dee River. The following describes 
a profile in a moist, cultivated field, 1 mile north of So- 
ciety Hill and 200 yards to the left of United States 
Highway No. 15: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2), light fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium 
acid; 6 to 7 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

As 7 to 18 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/8) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, erumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 6 to 8 
inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

RB. 18 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
sandy clay loam; a few, medium, faint mottles of light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) increasing in size and in number 
with increasing depth; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many pores and root holes; the indi- 
vidual grains of sand are coarse and sharp; strongly 
acid; 9 to.18 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Bs 24 to 86 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) sandy clay loam; has 
many, coarse, distinct mottles of brownish yellow, (10YR 
6/6) and a few, medium, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5YR 5/6) ; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable; very strongly acid; 12 to 15 inches thick; grad- 
ual, wavy lower boundary. 

C 86 inches+, gray sand and clay mottled with red, yellow, 
and pinkish gray. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some small 
areas of Leaf and Myatt soils that were too small to map 
separately. In some areas the surface soil is sandy loam. 

Izagora fine sandy loam’ occupies areas that are hard 

g y Bee ; 
.to drain. In some places suitable outlets are not available 
anc only shallow, V-type ditches can be used to remove 
excess surface water. The soil cannot be cultivated so 
soon after rains as the Kalmia and Cahaba soils and be- 
comes hard during long, dry periods. 


If drained, this soil is well suited to oats and corn. It 
is fairly well suited to cotton and soybeans and to dallis- 
grass, bermudagrass, tall fescue, bahiagrass, annual lespe- 
deza, and crimson and white clovers grown for pasture. 
Yields ave good, if fertilizer is added, but lime is also 
required for the best yields of most crops. If large 
amounts of fertilizer are added and sufficient organic 
matter is turned under, row crops can be grown on this 
soil every year. Use open ditches or tile drains to remove 
the excess surface water. The soil has a high site index 
for loblolly and slash pines. (Capability unit IIw-2; - 
woodland group 10.) 


Kalmia Series 


The Kaimia soils are level to gently sloping and are 
well drained. They are deep soils that have formed in 
beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. The sand and clay 
consisted of alluvial materials washed from the Coastal 
Plain-and mixed with some material washed from the 
Piedmont. Most of the acreage is on the second terraces 
along the Pee Dee and Lynches Rivers, but some areas are 
along Black Creek. 

These soils occupy areas between the Huckabee soils, 
which are excessively drained, and the Flint, Wahee, and 
Izagora soils, which are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. The original vegetation consisted 
mainly of longleaf and loblolly pines, red and white oaks, 
and dogwood, but it included some hickory. About 80 
percent of the acreage is cultivated; the rest is in cutover 
pine, oak, and gum. These soils are among the most pro- 
ductive soils on river terraces in the county. 

These soils occur near the Huckabee, Independence, 
Cahaba, Wahee, Leaf, and Myatt soils. They occupy 
lower positions than the Huckabee and Independence 
soils, which are excessively drained. They are at higher 
elevations and are better drained than the Wahee, Leaf, 
and Myatt soils. In contrast to the Cahaba soils, they 
have a yellowish rather than a reddish subsoil. The Kal- 
mia souls have a thicker surface layer and a coarser tex- 
tured subsoil than the Wahee soils. 

The Kalmia soils have some concretions and some 
gravel on the surface, but not enough to hinder tillage. 
The surface soil ranges from 10 to 30 inches in thickness. 
The color of the subsoil ranges from pale yellow to red- 
dish yellow; mottles occur at depths of 18 to 36 inches. 
In some places the subsoil has a texture of fine sandy 
loam. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. Perme- 
ability and the rate of infiltration are moderate. The. 
water-holding capacity is low. The soils are acid. 

Kalmia sandy loam, level phase (KsA} (0 to 2 percent 
slopes)—Most of this soil is used for cultivated crops. 
The following describes a profile in a moist, cultivated 
field, 5 miles south of Society Hill on the P. L. McColl 
farm: 


Ay 0 to 8 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, erumb structure; very- friable; slightly acid; 7 to 8 
inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

Ae 8 to 12 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) sandy loam 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid 
4 to 6 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 
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Ba 12 to 19 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/4) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin, patchy clay films; medium acid; has concretions in 
places; 6 to 8 inches thick; gradual, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Be 19 to 35 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/4) sandy clay loam; a 
few, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; patchy clay films; medium acid; 15 to 20 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

C 85 inches-+, pale-olive (5¥ 6/3) friable sandy clay loam 
mottled with light gray (5Y 7/1) and yellowish red 
(BYR 4/6). . 


Included in mapping are some areas occupied -by col- 
luvial soils and some areas occupied by soils that nor- 
mally occur near this soil. The areas were too small to 
map separately. 

Kalmia sandy loam, level phase, is well. suited to 
cotton, corn, small grains, tobacco, soybeans, vel- 
vetbeans, and truck crops. It.is also suited to bahiagrass 
and Coastal bermudagrass, grown with sericea lespedeza 
or crimson clover for hay or grazing. Good yields are 
obtained. If a leguminous cover crop is turned under 
each year and large amounts of fertilizer are added, row 


crops can be grown continuously. Adding lime will in- 


crease the yields of most crops except tobacco, 

This soil is easy to till and can be tilled soon after 
rains. Added fertilizer does not leach out easily. The 
soil does not become hard during long, dry periods, and 
it can be grazed in most kinds of weather. It is suited to 
sprinkler irrigation. 

The soil has a high site index for pine trees. Bicolor 
lespedeza can be planted along the borders of fields, in 
odd corners, and in openings in the woods to provide 
food and cover for wildlife. (Capability unit I-1; wood- 
land group 2.) 

Kalmia sandy loam, gently sloping phase {KsB) (2 to 
6 percent slopes) —This soil has a profile similar to that 
of Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. It has stronger 
slopes, however, and more intensive practices are needed 
to prevent erosion. Tillage should be on the contour, and 
terracing, vegetated waterways, and other water-contro] 
practices must be used. 

The soil is suited to the same crops as Kalmia sandy 
loam, level phase, but row crops should be grown only 
every other year. Apply lime and fertilizer as needed. 
Loblolly and slash pines grow well on this soil. There 
are some good sites for farm ponds. (Capability unit 
Ile-1; woodland group 2.) 

Kalmia loamy sand, level thick surface phase (KaA) 
(0 to 2 percent slopes).—This soil is coarser textured 
throughout than Kalmia sandy loam, level phase, and its 
surface layer is 18 to 80 inches thick. The soil is slightly 
droughty. ; 

This soil is well suited to tobacco, sweetpotatoes, water- 
melons, crotalaria, and velvetbeans, and to Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza grown for 
hay and grazing. It is fairly well suited to cotton, corn, 
peanuts, and oats. Yields are lower than those obtained 
on Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. Close-growing crops 
should be grown every other year. Adding large amounts 
of fertilizer and organic matter will help to maintain 
yields, to decrease leaching, and to prevent wind erosion. 
Loblolly and slash pines grow well on this soil. (Capa- 
bility unit IIs-1; woodland group 9.) 
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Kalmia loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface 
phase (KaB) (2 to 6 percent slopes).—This soil has stronger 
slopes than Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. It is also 
coarser textured throughout and has a surface soil that is 
18 to 30 inches thick. This soil is likely to be eroded by 
water. : 

This soil is well suited to tobacco, sweetpotatoes, water- 


melons, velvetbeans, and soybeans, It is also well suited 


to Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespe- 
deza grown for hay and grazing. The soil is fairly well 
suited to cotton, corn, peanuts, and oats. Yields are lower 
than on Kalmia sandy loam, level phase. Large amounts 
of fertilizer and organic matter must be added to main- 
tain yields. Grow row crops only every other year. Till 
on the contour and use terracing, vegetated waterways, 
and other water-control practices. Loblolly and_slash 
pines grow well on this soil. (Capability unit IIs-1; 
woodland group 9.) 


Klej Series 


The Klej soils are level to nearly level and are some- 
what poorly drained. They are deep soils that have. 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand and ‘sandy clay. 
The soils occur on the flat middle Coastal Plain of Dar- 
lington County. The original vegetation was loblolly 
pine, blackgum, sweetgum, poplar, and maple. The soils 
are of minor extent. Much of the acreage is woodland 
made up of cutover pine and gum. 

These soils occur near the Norfolk, Goldsboro, Lynch- 


burg, Coxville, and Portsmouth soils. They are at about 


the same elevation as the Lynchburg soils and lie between 
the higher Norfolk and Goldsboro soils and the lower 
Coxville and Portsmouth soils. The Klej soils are simi- 
lar to the Lynchburg soils in color and drainage, but they 
have a more friable subsoil and are coarser textured 
throughout. They are not so well drained as the Norfolk 
and Goldsboro soils and are more friable and more mot- 
tled. The Klej soils have a more friable subsoil than the 
Coxville and Portsmouth soils and are better drained. 

The surface layer of the Klej soils ranges from black 
to gray in color, depending upon the content of organic 
matter. The subsoil ranges in texture from loamy sand 
to sand, and the color, from brown to grayish brown. In 
most. places the mottles in the subsoil are light gray and 
yellowish brown. 

The soils are medium in content of organic matter and 
are low in their natural supply of plant nutrients. They 
have a low water-holding capacity. The soils are acid. 
Only one soil of this series, Klej loamy sand, is mapped 
in this county. 

Klej loamy sand (Ky) (0 to 2 percent slopes). —Most of 
this soil occurs near Hartsville. The following describes 
a profile in a moist, cultivated field, 4 miles east of Harts- 
ville on the Coker seed farm: 


A, 0 to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy sand; very. fri- 
able; weak, fine,.crumb structure; medium content of 
organic matter; medium acid; 7 to 8 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth lower boundary. i 

Ae 8 to 26 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; com-: 
mon, finé, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; 
very friable; weak, fine, crumb structure; medium acid; 
16 to 18 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bz: 26 to 38 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) loamy sand; common, 
fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; fri- 
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able; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; strongly 
acid; 12 to 16 inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

C 88 inches-+, very pale brown (10 YR 8/3) loose sand; a 
few, fine, faint mottles of yellow (10YR 7/8). 


In some areas the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

Klej loamy sand must be drained before it can be used 
for crops or pasture. Tile drains or open ditches can be 
used to remove the excess surface water. Maintaining 
open ditches is difficult, however, because of the sandy 
subsoil. 

If drained, this soil is fairly well suited to truck crops, 
corn, soybeans, oats, crotalaria, and velvetbeans. It is 
also fairly well suited to bermudagrass, dallisgrass, ba- 
hiagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza. Large 
amounts of fertilizer must be applied frequently to ob- 
tain good yields. If adequate fertilizer is added and 
large amounts of crop residues are turned under, row 
crops can be grown every year. Most crops require lime. 
Loblolly and slash pines grow fairly well on this soil. 
(Capability unit II]w-1; woodland group 11.) 


Lakeland Series 


The soils of the Lakeland series are level to strongly 
sloping and are excessively drained. They have formed 
in thick beds of unconsolidated sand on the uplands of 
the Coastal Plain. ‘The soils are widely distributed 
throughout the county. The largest acreage is in the 
northern and northwestern parts of the county and near 
the edges of the terraces along the Pee Dee River. The 
original vegetation was longleaf pine with an understory 
of scrub oak, About 80 percent of the acreage is now in 
cutover blackjack and turkey oaks with a few scattered 
pines. The more nearly level areas are used to grow cul- 
tivated crops, but yields are low. 

These soils occur near the Eustis, Vaucluse, Gilead, 
Plummer, Rutlege, Norfolk, and Ruston soils. They are 
similar to the Eustis soils, but their subsoil is yellowish 
rather than reddish. In contrast to the Vaucluse and 
Gilead soils, the Lakeland soils have a sandy subsoil and 
Jack the compacted.layer that occurs in those soils in 
many places. They ave coarser textured throughout than 
the Ruston and Norfolk soils, and they have a lower nat- 
ural supply of plant nutrients. The Lakeland soils lack 
the dark-colored, organic surface layer that is typical of 
the Plummer and Rutlege soils, which are poorly drained. 

The surface layer of the Lakeland soils ranges from 
dark gray to light gray in color, depending upon the con- 
tent of organic matter. The subsoil ranges from 24% to 
several feet in thickness (fig. 11) and from pale yellow 
to yellowish brown in color. It has a texture of sand to 
loamy sand. 

These soils have a very low content of organic matter 
and a low natural supply of plant nutrients. Permeabil- 
ity is rapid. The water-holding capacity is low. The 
sotls are acid. ; 

Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase (la) (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes)—Much of this soil is used for crops. ‘The 
following describes a typical profile: 


Ai 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray (2.5¥ 4/0) sand; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; many roots; strongly acid; 
moderate content of organic matter; 2 to 3 inches thick; 
clear, smooth lower boundary. 


Az 2 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2), loose sand; 
structureless; many roots; medium acid; 5 to 7 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

B: 7 to 88 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4), loose 
sand; a few, fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow (1l0YR 
6/6) and light gray (1OYR 7/2); structureless; many 
roots; medium acid; 30 to 32 inches thick; abrupt, wavy 
lower boundary. , 

Bz 38 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), loose, loamy 
sand; structureless; a few roots; medium acid; 14 to 20 
inches thick; abrupt, wavy lower boundary. 

C 54 inches-+, very pale brown (10YR 7/4), loose sand; 
structureless; in many places contains streaks or strata 
of yellowish-red loamy sand. 


In some areas the surface layer is fine sand. Also in- 
cluded are some areas consisting of soils that normally 
occur near this soil, some areas of colluvial soils, and 
some areas that are wet and seepy. These were all too 
small to map separately. 

Moderate amounts of organic matter accumulate in 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase, under forest. The 
organic matter and fertilizer that have been added leach 
out quickly, however, when the soil is cultivated. The 
soil can be cultivated soon after rains and does not be- 
come hard when dry. 

Watermelons, peaches, corn, cowpeas, crotalaria, rye, 
velvetbeans, and sericea lespedeza are the principal crops. 
Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are grown if it is 
necessary to use the soil for grazing. If large amounts of 
organic matter are added and fertilizer is applied fre- 
quently, crops make fair yields. 

Planting windbreaks at right angles to the prevailing 
winds will help to control wind erosion in large fields. If 
scrub oaks are controlled, pines grow fairly well. (Capa- 
bility unit ITIs-2; woodland group 7.) 
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Figure 11.—A typical profile of Lakeland sand, gently sloping 
phase; depth shown, approximately 41 inches. 
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Lakeland sand, sloping phase (laC) (6 to 10 percent 
slopes).—This soil consists mainly of cutover woodland. 
It-has steeper slopes than Lakeland sand, gently sloping 
phase, and it is more likely to be eroded by runoff water. 

Watermelons, crotalaria, rye, cowpeas, and corn are the 

_ptincipal crops. Coastal bermudagrass or sericea lespe- 
deza are grown for pasture. . If the soil is used for row 
crops, close-growing crops should be grown 8 out of 4 
years. For crops and pastures to maintain fair yields, 
practices must be applied intensively to control erosion. 
(Capability unit [Vs-1; woodland group. 13.) 

Lakeland sand, strongly: sloping phase (laD) (10 to 
15 percent slopes) —This soil is steeper than Lakeland 
sand, gently sloping phase, and it is coarser textured 
throughout. In addition, less organic matter accumulates 
in areas that are under forest and the soil is more 
droughty. The areas generally occur in narrow bands 
that are parallel to the streams that drain the Sand Hills. 
Little of the soil is cultivated. Sericea lespedeza can be 
grown for hay, but the soil is best used for pine trees. 
(Capability unit ViIs-1; woodland group 15.) 

Lakeland sand, level shallow phase (LkA) (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes)—This soil, unlike Lakeland sand, gently 
sloping phase, is level and has a thinner B horizon, Oth- 
erwise, the tio soils are similar. This soil generally oc- 
curs in small areas, and most of it is used for crops. 

This soil has a sandy texture, but a layer, ranging in 
texture from sandy loam to sandy clay loam, occurs at 
depths of 80 to 36 inches. This soil has a higher natural 
supply of plant nutrients, requires less fertilizer, and 
holds more available moisture than Lakeland sand, gently 
sloping phase. Consequently, it is more productive, The 
soil is not likely to be eroded by water, but in large fields 
there is risk of wind erosion. 

This soil is suited to watermelons, sweetpotatoes, 
peaches, crotalaria, and velvetbeans. It is fairly well 
suited to cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, and oats. It is 
suited to sericea lespedeza grown for hay and grazing and 
to bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass grown for pas- 
ture. Pine trees also grow well on this soil. (Capability 
unit IIs-2; woodland group 7.) i= 

Lakeland sand, sloping shallow phase (LkC) (6 to 10 
percent slopes). —This soil has a profile similar to that of 
Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase, but it has stronger 
slopes and is more likely to erode. The B horizon ranges 
from 18 to 36 inches in thickness. 

Crotalaria, rye, watermelons, cowpeas, and corn are 
grown on this soil. The soil needs to be kept in close- 
growing crops 8 out of 4 years. Yields are lower than 
on Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase, even though 
similar amounts of fertilizer are added and practices are 
used to conserve the-soil. This soil is probably better 
used for grazing or for growing hay crops than for other 
purposes, and sericea lespedeza is a good plant to seed. 
Tf scrub oaks are controlled, pine trees will grow fairly 
well. (Capability unit ITVs-1; woodland group 7.) 

Lakeland sand, gently sloping shallow phase (Lk8) (2 
to 6 percent slopes) —This soil has a profile similar to 
that of Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase, but it has a 
thinner B horizon that ranges from 30 to 36 inches in 
thickness. This soil generally occurs in small areas, and 
most of itis cultivated. 


This soil is suited to cotton, crotalaria, watermelons, 
rye, oats, corn, peaches, peanuts, and cowpeas. Sericea 
lespedeza, grown for hay and grazing, makes good yields; 
bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are grown: for pas- 
ture. Crops make fair yields, if fertilizer is applied fre- 
quently and water-control practices are used. In large 
fields there is risk of wind erosion. .Pine trees grow 
fairly well on this soil. (Capability unit ITIs-1; wood- 
land group 7.) 


Lakewood Series 


The Lakewood series is made up of deep, loose, sandy 
soils-that are excessively drained. From a distance the 
soils appear to be white, but, when examined closely, they 
have a.salt-and-pepper appearance. These soils have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sand. They occur 


around some of the larger Carolina bays and along the 


Lynches River. -The original vegetation was mainly long- 
leaf pine with an understory of scrub, blackjack, turkey, 
and willow oaks. The present vegetation consists of scrub 
oak and a scattering of pines. 

These soils occur near the Lakeland, Plummer, Rutlege, 
and Okenee soils. In contrast to the Lakeland soils, the 
Lakewood soils have a cemented organic layer and a 
lower natural supply of plant nutrients. They differ 
from the Plummer, Rutlege, and Okenee soils in having 
less organic matter in the surface soil. In addition, the | 
Plummer, Rutlege, and Okenee soils are poorly drained. 

The Lakewood soils are level to gently sloping. Depth 
to the cemented layer ranges from 12 to 24 inches, and in 
some places the cemented layer is absent. 

These soils are low in content of organic matter and in 
their natural supply of plant nutrients. Permeability is 
very rapid, and the water-holding capacity is very low. 
The soils are strongly acid. Only one soil of this series, 
Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase, is mapped in this 
county. 

Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase (lw8) (2 to 6 
percent slopes)—This soil occupies areas that have. not 
been. cultivated. The following describes a profile in a 
moist, cutover woodland, 1 mile southeast of Kellytown 
along the edge of a large bay: 


Ai 0 to 4 inches, very dark gray (N 3/) sand; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; moderate 
content of organic matter; 3 to 5 inches thick; clear, 
smooth lower boundary. . 

Az 4 to 16 inches, white (SY 8/1) sand; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; low content of 
organic matter; 12 to 24 inches thick; clear, wavy lower 
boundary. 

Ba 16 to 17 inches, very dusky red (10R 2/2) sand; struc- 
tureless; weakly cemented ; a few, small, soft concretions; 
moderate content of organic matter; % to 1 inch thick: 
abrupt, wavy lower boundary. : 

Be 17 to 86 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) sand; struc- 
tureless; loose; strongly acid; a few, soft, iron concre- 
tions: low content of organic matter; 20 to 30 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

GC 36 inches+, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) sand; structureless; 
loose. 


This soil is not suited to cultivation. Except for the 
topmost 2 or 3 inches of the surface layer, the soil con- 


tains little organic matter. Added fertilizer soon leaches 
out. The soil should be kept in trees and protected from 
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fire and grazing. Where feasible, pine trees can be estab- 
lished by controlling scrub oak so that the pine trees can 
reseed naturally. (Capability unit VITs-1; woodland 
group 16.) 


Leaf Series 


The soils of the Leaf series are level and deep and are 
poorly drained. They have formed in fine-textured allu- 
vium washed from the Coastal Plain. These soils occur 
on the second terraces of Black Creek and the Pee Dee 
and .Lynches Rivers. Some large, flat areas occur at the 
lowest elevation on the terraces. Others are in drainage- 
ways that receive runoff from these terraces. The origi- 
nal vegetation was mainly blackgum, sweetgum, red and 
white oaks, and poplar, but it included some loblolly pine. 
About 95 percent of the acreage is in cutover hardwoods 
and pines. The rest is used for cultivated crops or pasture. 

These soils occur near the Kalmia, Flint, Wahee, and 
Myatt soils. They are not so well drained as the Kalmia, 
Flint, and Wahee soils. They have a thinner surface soil 
and a less friable subsoil than the Kalmia soils, and they 
occupy lower positions. In contrast to the Myatt soils, 
the Leaf soils have a tough, fine-textured subsoil that is 
sticky and plastic rather than sandy and nonsticky. 

The surface layer of the Leaf soils ranges from 4 to 
12 inches in thickness. It ranges from black to light gray 
in color, depending upon the content of organic matter. 
The subsoil ranges in texture from sandy clay loam to 
fine sandy clay. In many places it is mottled with yel- 
lowish brown rather than red. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and in their natural supply of plant nutrients. They 
have very slow surface runoff and slow internal drainage. 
The rate of infiltration is slow, and the water-holding ca- 
pacity is moderate. The soils are medium acid to strongly 
acid. Only one soil of this series, Leaf fine sandy loam, 
is mapped in the county. 

Leaf fine sandy loam (ls) (0 to 2 percent slopes) —Most 
of this soil is on the second terraces of the Pee Dee River. 
The following describes a profile in a moist woodland, 5 
miles south of Society Hill on the P. L. McColl farm: 


Ao 1 to 0 inch of forest litter. 

A, 0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 
4 to 5 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

B. 5 to 8 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) fine sandy clay 
loam; has common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10¥YR 5/8); weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; 3 to 4 inches thick; clear, 
smooth lower boundary. . 

Bg 8 to 30 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) fine sandy clay; 
a few, medium, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) 
and common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/8) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; continuous clay films; strongly acid; 20 to 
24 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Cg 380 inches-+, gray (2.5Y 5/0) clay mottled with light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/6) and dusky red..(10R 3/4). 


Included in mapping are some areas of Myatt soils that 
were too small to map separately. In some areas the sur- 
face layer is sandy loam, 

Leaf fine sandy loam must be drained before it can be 
used for crops or pasture. In many places, however, it is 
difficult to locate suitable outlets for drainage. This soil 
cannot be cultivated so soon after rains as the nearby 


Kalmia and Wahee soils. In wet weather the soil puddles 
and packs, if livestock are allowed to graze; in dry 
weather it tends to become hard. 

If drained, this soil is suited to truck crops, corn, soy- 
beans, and oats. It is better suited to pasture than to cul- 
tivated crops, however, and dallisgrass, bermudagrass, 
tall fescue, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza are the best 
plants to seed. Yields of row crops and small grains are 
fair, but pastures produce good yields. If fertilizer is 
added and large amounts of crop residues are turned un- 
der, row crops can be grown every year. A cropping sys- 
tem that includes cover crops and crops grown. as green 
manure will add large amounts of organic matter to the 
soil. It will also help to keep the soil from becoming 
hard when dry. Lime is required for high yields of most 
crops. 

This soil is best used as woodland. Loblolly, slash, 
and pond pines are the trees that grow the best. It is 
best to seed plants each year for use of wildlife. 

This soil provides some good sites for dug irrigation 
pits. Each site must be checked, however, to determine 
the depth to water-bearing sand. (Capability unit IIIw- 
2; woodland group 3.) 


Local Alluvial Land 


Local alluvial land (lo)- This miscellaneous land type 
is made up of alluvial and colluvial materials. Generally, 
the materials were washed from Norfolk, Ruston, Marl- 
boro, Gilead, Lakeland, and Eustis soils, which are on 
the surrounding uplands. Local alluvial land is level and’ 
occurs in slight depressions or at the heads of small drain- 


ageways. It is on uplands throughout the county in areas 


2 to 5 acres in size. Almost all of it is cultivated. 

Most of Local alluvial land is moderately well drained, 
but it ranges in drainage from somewhat poorly drained 
to well drained. The surface layer ranges from loam to 
loamy sand in texture and from dark gray to grayish 
brown in color. Depth to the underlying material ranges 
from 18 to 40 inches. 

Local alluvial land has a medium content. of organic 
matter and a high natural supply of plant nutrients. It 
is best used for row crops, hay crops, or pasture, but it 
must be drained. 

This miscellaneous land type is best suited to truck 
crops, corn, small grains, soybeans, and tobacco. It. is 
also suited to cotton, but, generally, this crop makes a 
rank growth and is damaged by insects and disease. Ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza 
are the best plants to seed for hay or pasture. Ditches or 
tile drains can be used to remove excess water. Terraces 
or diversion channels will give protection from runoff 
water from the higher lying areas. 

Loblolly and slash pines grow well on this land type. 
If this soil is drained, bicolor lespedeza can be planted to 
provide food and cover for wildlife. (Capability unit 
TIw-1; woodland group 1.) 


Lynchburg Series 


The Lynchburg soils are. level or nearly level and are 
somewhat poorly drained. They are deep soils that have 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sandy materials. Most 
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of the acreage is near Lamar, Hartsville, and Syracuse. 
The original vegetation consisted of loblolly and longleaf 
pines, red oak, blackgum, maple, sweetgum, and dogwood. 
Much of the acreage is now cultivated and is highly 
productive. 

These soils are near the Norfolk, Goldsboro, Dunbar, 
Rains, Klej, Plummer, and Coxville soils. They occur at 
about the same elevation. as the Dunbar and ‘Rains soils 
but in lower positions than the Norfolk and Goldsboro 
soils. The Lynchburg soils are not so well drained as the 
Norfolk and Goldsboro soils, but their drainage is similar 
to that of the Dunbar soils. Their subsoil is more mot- 
tled, but in texture and friability is similar to those of 
the Norfolk and Goldsboro soils. Their subsoil is sandier 


and more friable than that of the Dunbar soils; it is less ~ 


gray but in texture is similar to that of the Rains soils, 
and it is not so sandy as that of the Klej soils. The 
Lynchburg soils have more prominent mottles than the 
Rains, Plummer, and Coxville soils, and they are coarser 
textured throughout than the Coxville soils. 

The surface layer of the Lynchburg soils ranges from 
black to light gray. It is 6 to 15 inches thick. The sub- 
soil ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The 
mottling in the soils varies in amount and color. In some 
places the soils have only a few, faint mottles; in other 
nearby areas the soils have many, large, prominent mot- 
tles. The mottles range from yellow to red in color. Tn 
some places red mottles occur in the upper part of the 
subsoil, and in others they occur lower in the profile, near 
the parent material. 

The soils are medium in content of organic matter and 
in their natural supply of plant: nutrients. Permeability 
is moderate, and the rate of ‘infiltration is moderate to 
high. The soils are acid. Only one soil of this series, 
Lynchburg sandy loam, is mapped in this county. 

Lynchburg sandy loam (Ly) (0 to 2 percent slopes) — 
This soil occurs in large areas, many of which have re- 
cently been cleared, drained, and cultivated. ‘The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist, cutover area under pine, 
1 mile southwest of Lamar and 200 yards to the left of 
U.S. Highway No. 401: ; 


A, 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 
6 to-9 inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

B: 7 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; 
a few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); 
weak, fine, crnmb to weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; strongly acid; 5 to 8 inches thick; clear, wavy 
lower boundary. 

B. 13 to 22 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay‘loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly plastic and sticky when wet; strongly acid; 9 to 
14 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Bs 22 to 84 inches, gray (2.5Y 5/0) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, coarse, distinct mottles of reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky to angular 
blocky structure; friable; slightly plastic when wet; 
strongly acid; 10 to 15 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower 

- poundary. es 

C 34 inches+-, gray sandy clay and sandy clay loam with 
yellowish-brown, red, and reddish-yellow mottles; massive 
to weak, subangular blocky structure; plastic and slightly 
sticky when wet. 


Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
Klej and Rains soils that were too small to map sepa- 


rately. In some areas the surface layer is fine sandy 
loam. 

Lynchburg sandy loam is suited to irrigation. It must 
be drained before it can be cultivated or used for pasture. 
Satisfactory drainage can be provided by tile drains. 
Because of the sandy subsoil, the sides of open ditches 
and dug irrigation pits tend to fall in unless the sides are 
sloped. Logging is difficult in wet weather. This soil is 
easy to cultivate but cannot be cultivated so soon after 
rains as the Norfolk soils. 

If adequately drained and well managed. otherwise, 
these soils are productive. They are well suited to corn, 
small grains, truck crops, soybeans, and vetch, and good 
yields of cotton and tobacco are obtained. The soil is 
suited to dallisgrass, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, white- 
clover, annual lespedeza, and reseeding crimson clover 
grown for hay and pasture. Tall fescue grows well, but 
it must be well managed and should not be overgrazed. 


. If adequate fertilizer is added and large amounts of or- 


ganic matter are turned under, row crops can be grown 
every year. Lime is required for most crops except 
tobacco. 

This soil is best used for crops and pasture, but it is 
also suited to loblolly and slash pines. Tf it is drained, 
the higher lying areas can be planted to bicolor lespedeza 
to provide food and shelter for wildlife. It is best, how- 
aver, to plant annual lespeceza for this purpose. (Capa- 
bility unit IIw-2; woodland group 10.) 


Maribeoro Series 


The soils of the Marlboro series are level to gently slop- 
ing and are well drained. They are deep soils that have 
formed in thick beds of unconsolidated sand and clay on 
uplands in the middle and lower parts of the Coastal 
Plain. They occur mainly in the central and southern 
parts of the county. The original vegetation was mainly 
loblolly pine and red and white oaks. It included some 
hickory and an understory of shrubs and native grasses. 
Little of the acreage is now wooded. 

The Marlboro soils occur near the Norfolk, Ruston, 
Dunbar, Goldsboro, and Coxville soils. Their surface 
layer is thinner than the surface layers of the Norfolk 
and Ruston soils, and the boundary between the A and B 
horizons is more abrupt. In addition, the subsoil is finer 
textured than those of the Norfolk and Ruston soils and 
is yellower than that of the Ruston soils. The Marlboro 
soils are better drained than the Dunbar, Goldsboro, and 
Coxville soils. 

The surface layer of the Marlboro soils ranges from 
dark gray to light gray in color, depending on the con- 
tent, of organic matter, and is 6 to 12-inches thick. The 
number and size of the concretions in the profile vary, 
and in some places they are absent. Depth to the under- 
lying material ranges from about 27 to 40 inches. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and are high in their natural supply of plant nutrients. 
The permeability, the rate of infiltration, and the water- 
holding capacity are all moderate. The soils are slightly 
acid to medium acid. 

Marlboro sandy loam, level phase (MaA) (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes).—This soil occurs in broad areas, some of 
which are as large as. 75 acres in size. Most of the acre- 
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age is used to grow row crops. The following describes 
a profile in a moist, cultivated field: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2), light sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many 
roots; slightly acid; has a medium content of organic 
‘matter; a few dark-brown iron concretions on the surface 
and throughout this layer; 5 to 8 inches thick; abrupt, 
smooth lower boundary. 

A. 6 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4), light 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
many roots; slightly acid; has a low content of organic 
matter; a few dark-brown iron concretions; 3 to 4 inches 
thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

B: 9 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; slightly sticky and plastic when wet; many roots; 
medium acid; low content of organie matter; many iron 
concretions; 8 to 4 inches thick; clear, smooth lower 
boundary, 

B. 12 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; sticky and plastic when wet, and hard and brittle 
when dry; many roots; medium acid; lew content of 
organic matter; many dark-brown to reddish-brown con- 
eretions; 15 to 20 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower 
boundary. 

C 27 inches+, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay loam 
to sandy clay; many, medium, distinct, red (25YR 4/6) 
inottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
Norfolk soils that were too small to map separately. In 
some areas the surface layer is loamy sand. 

Marlboro sandy loam, level phase, 1s well suited to cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn, small grains, soybeans, peanuts, sweet- 
potatoes, common lespedeza, and certain truck crops. It 
is also well suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
and sericea lespedeza grown for pasture. In some fields 
good yields of cotton are obtained, even though the soils 
have been used for this crop for more than 60 years. 

This soil responds well to management. Adding fer- 
tilizer and irrigating will improve yields of most crops. 
In some large fields stripcropping and the use of wind- 
breaks are needed to control soil blowing. The soil is 
well suited to loblolly pine. (Capability unit I-2; wood- 
land group 2.) 

Marlboro sandy loam, gently sloping phase (MaB} (2 
to 6 percent slopes) —The profile of this soil is similar 
to that of Marlboro sandy joam, level phase, but this soil 
has stronger slopes. Consequently, if is more likely to 
be eroded by water. There is little risk of wind erosion, 
however, because the areas are generally small. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Marlboro sandy 
loam, level phase, and, if similar amounts of fertilizer 
are added, yields are about the same. Close-growing 
crops need to be planted every other year to maintain 
the content of organic matter and to help prevent erosion, 
In addition, it is necessary to use terracing, to grass wa- 
terways, and to apply other water-control practices. (Ca- 
pability unit ITe-2; woodland group 2.) 


Marsh 


Marsh (Mr).—This miscellaneous land type is all in the 
eastern part of the county. It consists of fresh water 
marsh that surrounds a large artesian well on Wither- 
spoon Island. Water stands on this area at all times. 
The vegetation consists of plants, other than trees, that 
tolerate water. (Capability unit VITw-1.) 


Mixed Alluvial Land 


Mixed alluvial land (Mx)—This miscellaneous land 
type is level and is very poorly drained to somewhat 
poorly drained. It is made up of various kinds of local 
alluvium. Mixed alluvial Jand occurs throughout Dar- 
lington County along the smaller streams that drain the 
county. The streams overflow frequently and flood the 
aveas. The original vegetation was mainly water oaks, 
blackgum, sweeteum, cypress, and juniper but. included 
some maple and some gallberry and bayberry bushes. 
All of the acreage is in timber, much of which has been 
cut over. 

The color of the soil materials in this land type ranges 
from black to light gray, and the texture, from sand to 
silty clay. Generally, the content of organic matter is 
high. Because of the frequent flooding of the areas and 
the difficulty of draining them, it is best to keep them in 
trees. (Capability unit VIIw-1; woodland group 17.) 


Myatt Series 


The soils of the Myatt series are deep and level and 
are poorly drained. They have formed in beds of uncon- 
solidated sand and clay along the larger streams of the 
county. The soils occupy the lowest positions on the ter- 
races. Generally, they are in drainageways that receive 
runoff from the terraces. The original vegetation was 
mainly blackgum, sweetgum, tupelo-cum, maple, and cy- 
press, but it included a few oaks and a scattering of lob- 
lolly and pond pines. Now, most of the acreage is in 
cutover timber, and less than 10 percent is cultivated. 

These soils occur near the Independence, Kalmia, Flint, 
Wahee, Leaf, Okenee, and Izagora soils. They are finer 
textured than the Independence soils, which are exces- 
sively drained. They occupy lower positions than the 
Kalmia, Flint, and Wahee soils and are more friable and 
more poorly drained than the Kalmia soils. In contrast 
to the Flint. and Wahee: soils, they have a gray subsoil 
rather than a subsoil that is mottled brown and yellow. 
Their subsoil is more friable than that of the Leaf soils 
and lacks the red mottling. 

The Myatt soils occur at about the same elevations as 
the Okenee and Izagora soils. They have a thinner or- 
ganic surface layer than the Okenee soils. Their suboil, 
in texture and consistence, is similar to that of the Tza- 
gora soils, but it is gray and has distinct mottles rather 
than being yellowish brown, with faint mottles in the 
upper part. 

The surface layer of the Myatt soils ranges in color 
from black to light evay, depending upon the content, of 
organic matter. It ranges from 6 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam in texture and from 20 to 30 inches in thickness. In 
some places. the subsoil is free of mottling. 

These soils are low in organic matter and in their nat- 
ural supply of plant nutrients. Surface runoff is slow. 
The soils are strongly acid. Only one soil of this series, 
Myatt sandy loam, is mapped in this county. 

Myatt sandy loam (My) (0 to 2 percent slopes).—Most 
of this soil oceurs along Black Creek and along the Pee 
Dee and Lynches Rivers. The following describes a pro- 
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file in a moist woodland, 4 miles south of Society Hill on 
the T. E. Coxe farm: 


Ao 1to 0 inch of forest litter. 

A: 0 to 8 inches; dark olive-gray (5Y 3/2) sandy loam ;. weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 6 to 
8 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Biz 8 to 18 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam; a few, fine, 
distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine 
pores ; strongly acid; 9 to 12 inches thick; clear, smooth 

’ lower boundary. : 

Bzg 18 to 82 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay loam; a few, 
fine, distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; strongly acid; 14 to 18 inches thick; clear, wavy 
lower boundary. 

Cg 82 inches, light-gray (5Y¥ 7/1) sand; structureless. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
Okenee soils that were too small to map separately. In 
some small areas the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

Myatt sandy loam requires drainage, but it occurs in 

areas that are hard to drain. Furthermore, because of its 
friable subsoil, the sides of open ditches fail to stand up 
well. In areas that have been drained for crops or pas- 
ture, fertilizer soon leaches out. 
_ This soil is not suited to cultivation, and most of it is 
in hardwoods. The areas are wet. Clearing them for 
pasture does not pay. Some small. areas, once cleared, 
now have a cover of carpetgrass. Adding fertilizer will 
Improve the stand of carpetgrass for grazing. 

This soil is best used as woodland. It is well suited to 
loblolly, slash, and pond pines. There are some desirable 
sites for ponds, but each site must be checked carefully. 
(Capability unit Vw-2; woodland group 5.) 


Norfolk Series 


The soils of the Norfolk series are level to strongly 
sloping and are well drained. They are deep soils that 
have formed. in beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. 
The soils occur on uplands throughout the county. ‘They 
occupy the largest acreage of any of the soils, and about 
95 percent of the acreage is cultivated. These soils are 
important for growing tobacco; they are used to grow 
most of the tobacco produced in the county. The original 
vegetation was mainly longleaf and loblolly pines, but it 
included some white and red oaks. Now, longleaf and 
loblolly pines grow on the areas that are not cultivated. 

These soils occur near the Ruston, Marlboro, Lakeland, 
Dunbar, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Coxville, and Ports- 
mouth soils, The Norfolk soils are similar to the Ruston 
soils, but their subsoil is yellow rather than yellowish red 
or red. Their subsoil is coarser’ textured than that of the 
Marlboro soils, 

The Norfolk soils are finer textured throughout and 
are more productive than the Lakeland soils, which are 
excessively drained. They are better drained than the 
Goldsboro, Dunbar, Lynchburg, Coxville, and Ports- 
mouth soils, and they lack the thick organic surface layer 
of the Portsmouth soils. 

The surface layer of the Norfolk soils ranges from 
dark gray to brownish gray in color, depending upon the 
content of organic matter. Its texture ranges from fine 
sandy loam to loamy sand. The subsoil ranges from 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam in texture, and from yel- 


low to yellowish brown in color. It ranges from 80 to 44 
inches in thickness. 

These Soils are medium in content of organic matter 
and have a high natural content of plant nutrients. The 
permeability, the rate of infiltration, and the water-hold- 
ing capacity are all moderate. Surface runoff and in- 
ternal drainage are medium. : The soils are medium acid. 

Norfolk sandy loam, level phase (NsA) (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) —This soil occupies level or nearly level areas 
where little erosion has occurred. The following de- 
scribes a profile in a moist, cultivated area, a quarter of a 
mile north of the junction of State Highways 34 and 151 
and 6 miles west of Darlington: 


Ap 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2), light sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; a few 
concretions on the surface; many roots; neutral; 6 to 8 
inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower boundary. 

Ae 7 to 13 inches, pale-brown (1OYR 6/3), light sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 
6 to 10 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary in 
most places, but in some places some material from the 
B, horizon is mixed with the material in this layer. 

Bi 13 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), light sandy 
loam} weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; in places some material from the Az horizon is 
mixed with material in this layer; many fine pores; 
strongly acid; 3 to 4 inches thick; clear, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Bz 16 to 34 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; friable; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; a few, thin, patchy clay films; medium acid; 15 to 
20 inches thick; gradual, smooth lower boundary. 

Bs 34 to 44 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; has common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); the soil 
material making up the mottles is slightly compact and 
appears to be the beginning of soft concretions; friable: 
a few, thin clay skins; weak, medium, angular blocky 
and subangular blocky structure; slightly acid; 8 to 12 
inches thick; gradual, smooth lower boundary. 

C 44 inches+, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy clay loam 
with strong-brown and yellowish-red mottles; the soil 
material making up the mottles is the beginning of con- 
cretions; the mottles and concretions, to depths of 5 
feet or more, become more numerous with increasing 
depth ; friable; massive. 


Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
colluvial soils and some areas of soils that normally occur 
near the colluvial soils. These were too small to map 
separately. 

Norfolk sandy loam, level phase, is easy to cultivate 
and can. be cultivated: soon after rains. It can be grazed 
during most kinds of weather that occur in the county. 
Crops on this soil respond well if fertilizer is added, and 
the fertilizer does not leach out readily. The soil requires 
water-control practices. It is suited to irrigation. 

This soil is well suited to tobacco, cotton, corn, small 
grains, soybeans, truck crops, and other crops commonly. 
grown in the county, and high yields are obtained. Ba- 
hiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass, grown with sericea 
lespedeza or crimson clover, are the best plants to seed for 
hay or grazing. Lime is required for high yields of most 
crops, except tobacco. If large amounts of fertilizer are 
added and a cover crop of legumes is turned under, row 
crops can be grown year after year. In large fields wind- 
breaks should be planted at right angles to the prevailing 
winds to control erosion. . The site index for loblolly pine 
is high. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 2.) 
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Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase (NsB) (2 to 
* 6 percent slopes) —This soil is more sloping than Norfolk 
sandy loam, level phase, but the profiles of the two soils 
are similar. 

If this soil is tilled on the contour and if adequate fer- 
tilizer is applied and cover crops are grown, it is suited 
to the crops generally grown in the county. Bahiagrass, 
Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and kudzu are 
the best plants to seed for hay and pasture. Close-grow- 
ing crops need to be grown every other year. The soil 
must be protected from erosion by wind and water. Ter- 
racing, establishing grassed waterways, and using other 
water-control practices will help to control runoff. If the 
soil is well managed otherwise, yields are similar to those 
obtained on Norfolk sandy loam, level phase. 

This soil has a high site index for pine trees. Its best 
use, however, is for cultivated crops, hay crops, and pas- 
ture. (Capability unit ITe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Norfolk sandy loam, sloping phase (NsC) (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes).—This soil has a profile similar to that of 
Norfolk sandy Joam, nearly level phase, but it has 
stronger slopes. Consequently, it needs more intensive 
practices to prevent erosion. The soil requires fertilizer 
and organic matter, and close-growing crops ought to be 
grown 2 out of 8 years. Terracing is desirable, and the 
outlets should be grassed; tillage needs to be on the 
contour. 

Bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
kudzu, and crimson clover are the best plants to seed. for 
hay and pasture. Loblolly and slash pines grow well on 
this soil. Some areas make good sites for fishponds. The 
soil provides excellent material for building dams. (Ca- 
pability unit TTIe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Norfolk sandy loam, level thin solum phase (NtA) (0 
to 2 percent slopes)—This soil is similar to Norfolk 
sandy loam, level phase, but the lower part of the B hori- 
zon is slightly cemented at depths of 32 to 36 inches. All 
of the acreage is in the Sand Hills area of Darlington 
County. Most of the soil is in fields that are 25 to 200 
acres 1n size. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Norfolk sandy 
loam, level phase. If management is similar, about the 
same yields are obtained. (Capability unit I-1; wood 
land group 9.) 

Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping thin solum phase 
(N13) (2 to 6 percent slopes).—The B horizon of this soil is 
slightly cemented at depths of 32 to 36 inches, but, other- 
wise, the profile is similar to that of Norfolk sandy loam, 
level phase. In places the cemented layer retards the 
movement of water through the soil. All of this soil is 
in the Sand Fills area of Darlington County. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Norfolk sandy 
loam, level phase. It is also suited to bahiagrass, Coastal 
bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and kudz grown for 
hay and pasture. Yields are similar to those obtained on 
Norfolk sandy loam, level phase, if similar amounts of 
fertilizer are added and the areas are protected from ero- 
sion by water and wind. 

This soil should be in close-growing crops every other 
year. Terracing, use of vegetated waterways, and other 
water-control practices are needed. In large fields wind- 
breaks, planted at right angles to the prevailing winds, 
will help prevent wind erosion. This soil has a fairly 


high site index for pine. 
land group 9.) 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, level phase (NfA) (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes).—-The profile of this soil is finer textured 
throughout than that of Norfolk sandy loam, level phase. 
Otherwise, the profiles of the two soils are similar. The 
soils are suited to the same crops. If similar management 
practices are used, about the same yields are obtained. 
This soil has a high site index for loblolly and slash 
pines, but it is best used for cultivated crops, hay crops, 
or pasture. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 2.) 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (Nf{B) 
(2 to 6 percent slopes).—This soil has stronger slopes 
than Norfolk sandy loam, level phase, and it is finer tex- 
tured throughout. It is suited to the same crops, but till- 
age must be on the contour to prevent erosion. The soil 
is also suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and kudzu grown for hay and pasture. Ter- 
racing, use of grassed waterways, and other water-control 
practices are needed on this soil. Loblolly and slash 
pines grow well, but the soil is best used for cultivated 
crops or pasture. (Capability umit Ile-1; woodland 
group 2.) 

Norfolk loamy sand, level thick surface phase (NoA)} 
(0 to 2 percent slopes).—This soil has a thicker surface 
layer than Norfolk sandy loam, level phase, and a some- 
what sandier subsoil. Consequently, it is more droughty 
and is more likely to be eroded by wind. The surface 
layer is 18 to 30 inches thick. 

This soil is suited to tobacco, sweetpotatoes, watermel- 
ons, crotalaria, velvetbeans, and soybeans. Jt is also 
suited to Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea 
lespedeza grown for hay or pasture. The soil is only 
fairly well suited to cotton, corn, peanuts, and oats. 
Large amounts of organic matter and fertilizer are re- 
quired to maintain good yields. They will also help to 
decrease leaching and to prevent wind erosion. In addi- 
tion, the soil should be in close-growing crops at least 
half the time. Loblolly and slash pines grow well on this 
soil. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 9.) 

Norfolk loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface. 
phase (NoB) (2 to 6 percent slopes).—This soil has 
stronger slopes than Norfolk sandy loam, level phase, 
and «a thicker surface layer. It is more likely to. become 
eroded, and plant nutrients leach out readily. The sur- 
face layer is 18 to 30 inches thick. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Norfolk sandy 
loam, level phase. Yields are lower, however, even though 
similar amounts of fertilizer are added. ‘Tillage should 
be on the contour. In addition, terracing, the use of vege- 
tated waterways, and other water-control practices are 
needed to prevent erosion. Coastal bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, and sericea lespedeza are good crops to grow for 
hay and pasture on this soil. The soil is well suited to 
loblolly and slash pines. (Capability unit TIs-1; wood- 
land group 9.) 

Norfolk loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase 
(NoC} (6 to 10 percent slopes).—This soil has a sandy 
surface layer, 18 to 30 inches thick. It is slightly 
droughty, and added fertilizer leaches out quickly. 

The soil is fairly well suited to sweetpotatoes, water- 
melons, cotton, corn, crotalaria, peanuts, oats, velvetbeans, 
and soybeans. It is well suited to Coastal bermudagrass, 


(Capability unit [Ie-1; wood- 
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bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza grown for hay and pas- 
ture. Large amounts of fertilizer and organic matter 
are needed to maintain good yields; the yields are lower, 
however, than those obtained on Norfolk sandy loam, 
level phase, even though similar amounts of fertilizer are 
added. Terracing, use of vegetated waterways, and other 
water-control. practices are needed to prevent erosion. 
The soil is well suited to loblolly and slash pines. (Capa- 
bility unit ITTe-5; woodland group 9.) 

Norfolk loamy sand, strongly sloping thick surface 
phase (NoD) (10 to 15 percent slopes).—This soil has a 
thicker surface layer than Norfolk, sandy loam, level 
phase. In addition, the slopes are stronger and the sub- 
soil is sandier. Consequently, this soil is not suited to 
continuous cultivation. The surface layer is 18 to 30 
inches thick. 

This soil is fairly well suited to cotton, corn, and oats. 
Kudzu, -sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, and Coastal bermu- 
dagrass are the best plants to seed for hay and pasture. 
Tf the soil is used for cultivated crops, grow these crops 
only 1 year out of 4 and plant them in contour strips 
alternating with sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or bahiagrass. 
The soil is fairly well suited to loblolly and slash pines. 
(Capability unit [Ve-5; woodland group 9.) 


Okenee Series 


The Okenee series is made up of level, very poorly 
drained soils that have a black surface layer. The soils 
are deep and have formed in material washed from the 
Coastal Plain. They have lain in swampy or partly 
swampy areas long enough for large amounts of organic 
matter to have accumulated. The soils occur on the sec- 
ond terraces of Black Creek and the. Pee Dee and 
Lynches Rivers. Generally, they are along the edges of 
the terraces, which are parallel to the stream, but are 
farther back from the stream than the other terrace soils. 

The original vegetation was mainly blackgum, sweet- 
gum, cypress, poplar, and water oak, but it included a 
scattering of loblolly and longleaf pines. Now, most of 
the acreage is in cutover timber. A small acreage has been 
drained to provide land for truck crops and pasture. 

The Okenee soils occur near the Independence, Hucka- 
bee, Myatt, and Leaf soils. They have a higher content 
of organic matter than the Independence and Fluckabee 
soils, which are excessively drained, and their subsoil is 
gray, rather than brown and yellow. They have a more 
friable subsoil and occur at lower elevations than the 
Leaf soils, and they have a thicker organic layer than 
the Myatt soils. The Leaf and Myatt soils are poorly 
drained. 

The surface layer of the Okenee soils ranges from 8 to 
20 inches in thickness. It is black and contains a large 
amount of organic matter. The subsoil ranges from 16 
to 36 inches in thickness. Generally, the soils are under- 
lain by gray sand, but in some places the substratum is 
sandy loam or sandy clay. 

These soils have a high content of organic matter and 
are moderate in their natural supply of plant nutrients, 
The permeability, the rate of infiltration, and the water- 
holding capacity are all moderate. The soils are strongly 
acid. Only one soil of this series, Okenee loam, has been 
mapped in this county. 


Okenee loam (Ok) (0 to 2 percent slopes). —Most of this 
soil occurs on the terraces of Black Creek and the 
Lynches River, but a small acreage occurs along the Pee 
Dee River. The following describes a profile in a moist, 
cutover woodland, 314 miles southwest of Lamar and 4% 
mile south of U.S. Highway 401 on the W. P. Scar- 
borough farm: 


Aco ito 0 inch of forest litter. 

A: 0 to 8 inches, black (N 2/) loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; 7 to 9 inches 
thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. ; 

A. 8 to 18 inches, dark-gray (N 4/) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 4 to 7 
inches thick; gradual, smooth lower boundary. 

Beg 18 to 42 inches, gray (SY 5/1) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
pores and root holes; strongly acid; 28 to 30 inches thick; 
clear, smooth lower boundary. 

C, “42 inches+, light-gray sand and sandy loam; strneture-- 
less. 


Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
Myatt soils that were too small to map separately. In 
some areas the surface layer is sandy loam. 

Okenee loam occupies areas that are difficult to drain. 
In most places there are no suitable outlets for drainage 
ditches. If outlets are-available, the soils are well suited 
to artificial drainage and to sprinkler irrigation. Crops 
on.this soil respond well if fertilizer is added. The soil 
has good tilth, and, if it is drained, it can be cultivated 
or grazed soon after rains. Because water stands on or 
near the surface of this soil most of the time, it is difficult 
to manage and harvest timber. 

If drained,.this soil is well suited to corn, oats, soy- 
beans, and truck crops and to dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
whiteclover, and annual lespedeza. To maintain the con- 
tent of organic matter, grow cover crops every other year 
and turn all crop residues under. Apply lime for most 
crops if the best, yields are'to be obtained from fertilizer 
that has been added. 

This soil is probably best used for timber. It has a 
high site index for loblolly and slash pines, gum, and cy- 
press. Annuals are the best plants to seed to provide 
food and cover for wildlife. There are some good sites 
for dug irrigation pits; the pits may be hard to main- 
tain, however, because of the sandy substratum. (Capa- 
bility unit I[Iw-4; woodland group 5.) 


Pits and Dumps 


Pits and dumps (Pd}.—This miscellaneous land type is 
made up of areas from which gravel or soil material has 
been removed to use for building roads. On some of the 
areas, there are a few scattered pines that have reseeded 
naturally. Areas that do not have a cover of vegetation 
should be planted to pine trees, kudzu, or Coastal bermu- 
dagrass. Some of the deeper pits contain water. Prob- 
ably, these could be used for irrigation pits or could be 
stocked ‘with fish. (Capability unit VIIe-2;, woodland 
group 17.) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of gray, deep, level to 
nearly level soils that are very poorly drained. The soils 
occur in wet, seepy areas or in depressions. They are at 
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the heads of streams and along small streams in the mid- 
dle and upper parts of the Coastal Plam and the Sand 
Hills. The soils have formed in beds of unconsolidated 
sand. The original vegetation was mainly water oak and 
blackgum but included some cypress and an understory 
of gallberry, canes, and briers. Most of the soils are still 
covered by these same kinds of plants. Little of the acre- 
age has been cultivated or used for pasture.” 

The Plummer soils occur near the Lakeland, Rains, 
Norfolk, and Gilead soils. They have a lower natural 
supply of plant nutrients than these soils and a grayer 
color. They oceupy lower positions than the Lakeland, 
Norfolk and Gilead soils. 

The surface layer of the Plummer soils ranges in color 
from black to light gray, depending upon the content of 
organic matter. In some places the subsoil is not mot- 
tied. In others it has lenses of sandy clay or clay. 

These soils have a thin surface layer that is high in or- 
ganic matter, but they are otherwise low in organic mat- 
ter. They also have a low natural supply of plant nutri- 
ents. Permeability is rapid. Only one soil of this series, 
Plummer loamy sand, is mapped in this county. 

Plummer loamy sand (Pm) (0 to 2 percent slopes).— 
This soil occurs in small areas that are generally covered 
by native vegetation. The following describes a profile 
in a moist, wooded area: 


A: 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown. (2.5Y 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, crnmb structure; very friable; many roots; 
strongly acid; 2 to 4 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower 
boundary. 

A. 2 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 
in most places 8 to 5 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower 
boundary. 

A; 5 to 11 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; some 
mixing of material from the Az horizon; many roots; 
medium acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; clear, wavy lower 
boundary. 

Beg 11 to 32 inches, gray (10¥YR 6/1) loamy sand; has com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); 
weak, fine, crumb to medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; a few roots; strongly acid; 20 to 80 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Ce 32 inches+, dark-gray (N 4/) sand and sandy loam; 
common, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8); medium acid. 


Tneluded in mapping are some areas of colluvial or al- 
luvial soils that were too small to map separately. In 
some areas the surface layer ranges from fine sand and 
sand to loamy sand. 

Plummer Joamy sand occurs in areas that are hard to 
drain. Fertilizer that has been added soon leaches out 
of the soil. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. If there are open 
areas that can be used for pasture, a small amount of fer- 
tilizer should be added to encourage the growth of carpet- 
grass and other native grasses. Woodlands need protec- 
tion from fire and grazing. (Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland group 5.) 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series is made up of level or nearly 
level, very poorly drained soils that have a black, organic 
surface layer. The soils are deep and have formed in 


beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. They occur in the 
middle and upper parts of the Coastal Plain in Darling- 
ton County below the Sand Hills. The soils are in slight 
depressions at the beginning of natural drainageways or 
along their course. The original vegetation was mainly 
cypress, blackgum, sweetgum, water oak, and poplar, but 
it included some pine. The areas have all been cut over. 
About one-third of the acreage is used for crops and pas- 
ture. The soils are among the most productive agricul- 
tural soils of the county. 

These soils occur near the Norfolk, Dunbar, Klej, 
Rains, and Coxville soils. They are not so well drained 
as the Norfolk and Dunbar soils and occur at lower eleva- 
tions. They occur at about the same elevations as the 
Klej, Rains, and Coxville soils, but they have a thicker 
organic surface layer than those soils. The Portsmouth 
soils have a tougher, finer textured subsoil than the Klej 
and Rains soils, and they are more poorly drained than 
the Coxville soils. 

The surface layer of the Portsmouth soils ranges in 
texture from sandy loam to loam. It ranges in thickness 
from 8 to 20 inches, and in color, from black to dark 
gray. The subsoil ranges from sandy clay to sandy clay 
loam in texture and from 15 to 30 inches in thickness. It 
has small red and brown mottles in some places. 

These soils are high in content of organic matter and 
medium in their natural supply of plant nutrients. The 
permeability, the rate of infiltration, and the water-hold- 
ing capacity are all moderate. The soils are strongly 
acid. 

Portsmouth mucky loam (Po) (0 to 2 percent slopes) .— 
This is among the best soils in the county for truck crops. 
The following describes a profile in a moist site under 
cutover cypress and pine: 


Ay 1 to O inch of litter made up of pine and cypress needles. 

Ai 0 to 7 inches, black (N 2/) loam; very friable; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; high content of organic matter; 
strongly acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; clear, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Az 7 to 12 inches, black (5Y¥ 2/1) loam; very friable; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; high content of organic matter; 
strongly acid; 5 to 7 inches thick; clear, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Bog 12 to 29 inches, gray (SY 6/1) sandy clay; friable; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; continuous clay films; 
a few, small iron concretions; strongly acid; 16 to 
20 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Cg 29 inches-++, light-gray (SY 7/1) sandy clay loam. 


Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
Klej and Rains soils that were too small to map sepa- 
rately. ; 

If drained, Portsmouth mucky loam can be used for 
crops and pasture. It is well suited to corn, oats, soy- 
beans, and truck crops and to dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
whiteclover, and annual lespedeza grown for hay and 
pasture, Lime and fertilizer are required for most crops. 
Cover crops need to be grown every other year, and all 
crop residues should be returned to the soil to help main- 
tain the content of organic matter. The soil has good 
tilth. It can be grazed soon after rains, if it has been 
drained adequately, but not so soon as other upland soils 
that are well drained. 

This soil can be drained easily by tile or open ditches, 
but. suitable outlets are not always available. The soil is 
well suited to sprinkler irrigation. There are some good 
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sites for dug irrigation pits, but each site must be checked 
to determine the depth to water-bearing sand. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly, slash, and pond 
pines. If it is-drained, annual plants can be seeded to 
provide food for. wildlife. (Capability unit IIIw-4; 
woodland group 5.) 

Portsmouth sandy loam (Ps) (0 to 2 percent slopes) .— 
The surface layer of this soil contains more sandy mate- 
rial and less organic matter than that of Portsmouth 
mucky loam. Otherwise, the profiles of the two soils are 
similar. The soils are suited to the same crops and re- 
quire similar management. (Capability unit I[Iw-4; 
woodland group 5.) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of deep, gray, level or nearly 
level soils that are poorly drained. The soils have formed 
in sandy deposits washed from the Coastal Plain. They 
are at. the heads of streams or in drainageways in the 
Sand Hills of Darlington County and are in flat, wet, 
sandy areas in other parts of the county. The original 
vegetation was water oak, blackgum, sweetgum, maple, 
and cypress. Now, about 90 percent of the acreage is oc- 
cupied by cutover stands of the same kinds of trees. 

Generally, the Rains soils occur near the Gilead, Lynch- 
burg, ej, and Plummer soils. They occupy lower posi- 
tions than the Gilead and Lynchburg soils, which are 
better drained. The Rains soils occur in positions simi- 
lar to those oceupied by the Plummer soils, and they have 
a similar color. Their subsoil is more friable and is 
coarser textured than that of the Gilead soils; it is simi- 
lar in texture to that of the Lynchburg soils, but it lacks 
the yellow and brown mottles. Their subsoil is finer tex- 
tured than that of the Plummer and Klej soils, and it is 
not mottled like that of the I€lej soils. 

The surface layer of the Rains soils ranges from 8 to 
18 -inches in thickness. Its color ranges from black to 
light gray, depending upon the content of organic matter. 
In some places the subsoil, to depths of 24 to 30 inches, 
has lenses of sand and clay. 

These soils are low in content of organic matter and in 
their natural supply of plant nutrients. Surface rimoff 
is slow, and internal drainage is medium. The soils are 
acid. Only one soil of this series, Rains sandy loam, is 
mapped in this county. 

Rains sandy loam (Ra) (0 to 2 percent slopes).—This 
soil occupies. low areas that are hard to drain. The fol- 
lowing describes a profile in a moist, cutover woodland: 


A: Oto 5 inches, very dark gray (SY 3/1) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb ‘structure; very friable; medium organic mat- 
ter; strongly acid; 4 to 6 inches thick; clear, smooth 
_lower boundary. : 

A. 5 to 9 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
erumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 4 to 6 
inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bee 9 to 27 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable, many 
pores; strongly acid; 16 to 20 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
lower boundary. , 

Cg 27 imches+, light-gray (SY 7/2) sand and sandy clay 
loam; a few, medium, faint, mottles of white (5¥ 8/1). 


Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
KXlej soils that were too small to map’ separately. In 
some areas the surface layer is loam. 


Rains sandy loam is not suited to cultivation. It occu- 
pies areas that are hard to drain. In many places suit- 
able outlets for drainage ditches are located a long dis- 
tance away. Generally, the cost of clearing the areas pro- 
hibits their use for pasture. Large amounts of fertilizer 
and lime are required, and these leach out readily. The 
areas can be grazed only during the drier periods of the 
year. 

Most areas of this soil that are not covered by trees 
have a growth of carpetgrass that can be improved for 
grazing by adding fertilizer. If drainage is feasible, 
large, open areas can be fertilized and planted to bahia- 
grass. 

This soil is best used for trees, and it is well suited to 
loblolly, slash, and pond pines. It is not suited to inten- 
sive management for wildlife. There are some good sites 
for dug irrigation pits, but each site must be checked to 
determine the depth to water-bearing sand. The ditches 
should be designed so that the sides have enough slope 
to prevent caving. (Capability wit Vw-2; woodland 
group 5.) 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series is made up of deep, level to sloping 
soils that are well drained. The soils have formed in 
beds of unconsolidated sand and clay on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Most of the areas are adjacent to the Pee 
Dee River terrace and just south of the Sand Hills in the 
northwestern part of Darlington County. The’ original- 
vegetation was mainly longleaf and loblolly pines but 
included some white and red oaks. Now, the soils are 
used mainly for cultivated crops; but a small acreage is 
in cutover longleaf and loblolly pines. The soils are 
among the most desirable agricultural soils in the county. 

The Ruston soils occur near the Norfolk, Lakeland, 
Gilead, Vaucluse, Eustis, Dunbar, and Coxville soils. 
They are similar to the Norfolk soils, but their subsoil is 
yellowish red or red rather than yellow or yellowish 
brown. They are finer textured throughout than. the 
Lakeland and Eustis soils, which are excessively drainéd, 
and they have a‘higher natural supply of plant nutrients. 
In contrast to the Gilead and Vaucluse soils, the Ruston 
soils lack the compact, cemented horizon typical of those 
soils and have no mottling in the B horizon. They are 
better drained than the Dunbar and Coxville soils. 

The surface layer of the Ruston soils ranges from gray- 
ish brown to brown in color. It ranges from sandy loam 
or fine sandy loam to loamy sand in texture. The sub- 
soil ranges from red to yellowish red in color and from 
sandy clay loam to sandy loam in texture. It is 30 to 40 
inches thick. 

These soils are meditm in content of organic matter, 
and they have a high natural supply of plant nutrients. 
The permeability, the rate of infiltration, and the water- 
holding capacity are all moderate. The soils are medium 
acid. 

Ruston sandy loam, level phase (RsA) (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) .—Most of this soil is used for crops. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist, cultivated area: 

Ay 0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2), light sandy 


loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; slightly 
acid; many fine roots; has a few, small iron concretions 
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on the surface; 6 to 7 inches thick; abrupt, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Ae 6 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4), Nght 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
many roots; medium acid; 5 to 7 inches thick; clear, 
wavy lower boundary. 

B: 11 to 15 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy loam ; 
friable; weak, medium, subangular blocky and weak, fine, 
crumb structure; many fine pores; medium acid; 4 to 6 
inches thick; clear, wavy lower boundary. 

Ba 15 to 27 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; a few, patchy clay 
films; medium acid; 12 to 15 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
lower boundary. 

Bx 27 to 50 inches, red (10R 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy clay films; 
medium acid; 22 to 26 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower 
boundary. 

C 50 inches+, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) and strong-brown 
(7T.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam and sandy clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping were some areas of 
soils that normally occur near this soil but that were too 
small to map separately. 

This soil 1s well suited to cotton, corn, small grains, 
soybeans, truck crops, and all the other crops generally 
. grown in. the county. It is also suited to bahiagrass and 

oastal bermudagrass grown with sericea lespedeza or 
erimson clover for hay and grazing. If liberal amounts 
of fertilizer ave added and a cover crop of legumes is 
turned under each year, row crops can be grown every 
year. Crops respond well if fertilizer is added, and the 
fertilizer does not leach out readily. Lime should be ap- 
plied according to needs indicated by soil tests. 

This soil is easy to cultivate, and it can be cultivated 
soon after rains. It can be grazed during most kinds of 
weather. The soil is suited to irrigation. Planting wind- 
breaks in large fields, at right angles to the prevailing 
winds, will help to control erosion. (Capability unit I- 
1; woodland group 2.) 

Ruston sandy loam, gently sloping phase (RsB) (2 to 
6 percent slopes).—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Ruston sandy loam, level phase, and it is a little more 
dissected. 

Most of the soil is used to grow cotton and corn. It is 
well suited to most of the crops commonly grown in the 
county, but it is somewhat likely to erode. If it is culti- 
vated, terracing, use of grassed waterways, and other 
suitable water-control practices are needed. The soil is 
suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespe- 
deza, and kudzu grown for hay and grazing. It has a 


high site index for pines, but it 1s best used for cultivated: 


crops. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Ruston sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (RsC2) (6 to 
10 percent slopes)—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Ruston sandy loam, level phase, and it generally has a 
thinner surface layer. The surface layer ranges from 4 
to 8 inches in thickness. The acreage is small and con- 
sists of a few, small areas that are near the gently sloping 
soils of the series. Some of the areas have not been 
cleared. 

Where this soil has been cleared, it is used for cotton, 
corn, and small grains. The soil is suitable for cultiva- 
tion, but, because of its strong slopes, it needs to have 
close-growing crops grown most of the time. Extra care 
is needed in applying practices to control erosion. 

This soil is suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
sericea lespedeza, and kudzu grown for hay and grazing. 


The site index for loblolly and slash pines is high, but it 
is medium for longleaf pine. This soil has some good 
sites for farm ponds. It provides excellent material for 
building dams. (Capability unit IITe-1; woodland 
group 9.) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, level phase (RfA) (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes).—This soil is finer textured throughout than 
Ruston sandy loam, level phase, but, otherwise, the pro- 
files of the two soils are similar. In some places this soil 
has a surface layer that is less than 12 inches thick and a 
subsoil that is heavier textured than that of the normal 
Ruston soil. ; 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Ruston sandy 
loam, level phase. If it is managed the same, about the 
same yields are obtained. (Capability unit I-1; wood- 
land group 2.) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (R{B) 
(2 to 6 percent slopes).—This soil has stronger slopes 
than Ruston sandy loam, level phase, and it is finer tex- 
tured throughout. In some places the subsoil is heavier 
textured than that of the normal Ruston soil. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Ruston sandy 
loam, level phase, but it is more likely to erode. It is 
also suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and kudzu planted for hay and grazing. If 
the soil is cultivated, terracing, use of grassed waterways, 
and other suitable water-control practices will be needed. 
The soil has a high site index for pine. (Capability unit: 
IIe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Ruston loamy sand, level thick surface phase (RtA) 
(0 to 2 percent slopes) —This soil has a thicker, sandier 
surface layer than Ruston sandy loam, level phase, and a 
somewhat sandier subsoil. Consequently, it is more 
droughty and is more likely to be eroded by wind. The 
surface layer ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. 

This soil is well suited to sweetpotatoes, watermelons, 
crotalaria, velvetbeans, soybeans, and rye. It is fairly 
well suited to cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, and oats, 
Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza 
are suitable plants to seed for hay and pasture. Large 
amounts of fertilizer and organic matter are required to 
maintain productivity, to decrease leaching, and to con- 
trol wind erosion. This soil is suited to slash and loblolly 
pines. (Capability unit TIs-1; woodland group 9.) 

Ruston loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface 
phase (RB) (2 to 6 percent slopes——This soil has stronger 
slopes than Ruston sandy loam, level phase, a thicker sur- 
face layer, and a somewhat sandier subsoil. As a result, 
it is more likely to be eroded by wind and water. Also, 
fertilizer that has been added leaches out more readily. 
The surface layer ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. 

This soil is suited to sweetpotatoes, watermelons, cro- 
talaria, velvetbeans, soybeans, and rye. It is fairly well 
suited to cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, and oats. Bahia- 
grass, Coastal bermudagrass, and sericea lespedeza are 
suitable plants to seed for hay and pasture. If the soil is 
cultivated, terracing, use of grassed waterways, and other 
suitable water-control practices will help to prevent ero- 
sion. The soil should be kept in close-growing crops at 
least half of the time. Loblolly and ‘slash pines grow 
well on this soil. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland 
group 9.) 
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Ruston loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase 
(RtC) (6 to 10 percent slopes).—This soil has stronger 
slopes, a thicker surface layer, and a somewhat sandier 
subsoil than Ruston sandy loam, level phase. Conse- 
quently, it is droughtier and added fertilizer leaches out 
more rapidly. The surface layer ranges from 18 to 30 
inches in thickness. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Ruston sandy 
loam, level phase, but, even though suitable conservation 
practices are applied, yields are lower. Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza are the best plants 
to seed for hay and pasture. - 

This soil requires large amounts of organic matter. 
Tillage should be on the contour. Apply all feasible 
water-control practices to help control erosion. The soil 
should be kept in close-growing crops 2 out of 3 years. 

Loblolly and slash pines grow well on this soil. There 
are some good sites for farm ponds. (Capability unit 
ITTe-5; woodland group 9.) 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series is made up of level to nearly level, 
very poorly drained soils that have a black, organic sur- 
face layer. These deep soils have formed in coastal plain 
deposits of sand and loamy sand. They occur in depres- 
sions and bays-or on low flats at the heads of drainage- 
ways. The areas are 2 to 10 acres in size; most of them 
are in cutover timber or pasture. The original vegetation 
was cypress, blackgum, water oak, poplar, and sweetgum, 
with some loblolly pine. 

These soils occur near the Eustis, Lakeland, Lakewood, 
Klej, Plummer, and Portsmouth soils. They have poorer 
drainage than the Eustis, Lakeland, and Lakewood soils 
and a thicker organic surface layer. They have a thicker 
organic surface layer than the Klej and Plummer soils 
and a sandier subsoil than the Portsmouth soils. 

The surface layer of the Rutlege soils ranges from 10 
to 24 inches in thickness and from loamy sand to loam in 
texture. In places dark-brown stains occur in the subsoil. 

These soils are high in organic matter, but they are 
naturally low in plant nutrients. Permeability is rapid. 
The rate of infiltration and the water-holding capacity 
are moderate. The soils are strongly acid. 

Rutlege loamy sand (Ru) (0 to 2 percent slopes). —This 
soil occupies small areas in depressions or at the heads of 
drainageways. The following describes a profile in a 
moist, cutover woodland site: 


Ao 1 to Oinch of forest litter. 

A: 0 to 12 inches, black (N 2/) loamy sand with some 
grains of white sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; very 
friable; high content of organic matter; strongly acid; 
12 to 15 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Beg 12 to 26 inches, gray (N 5/) loamy sand: weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 12 to 16 
inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

Cz 26 inches+, light-gray (5Y 7/1) sand. 


Included with this soil are some areas of Plummer and 
Portsmouth soils that were too small to map separately. 

If drained, this soil can be used for crops. Corn, oats, 
soybeans, and truck crops give fair yields, but they re- 
quire lime and fertilizer. Dallisgrass, tall fescue, white- 
clover, and annual lespedeza require lime and large 
amounts of fertilizer for good yields. The soil is easy to 


drain by open ditches or tile, but suitable outlets are not 
always available. 

This soil is probably best used for pasture. Loblolly 
and slash pines grow well; the site index for loblolly and 
slash pines is high. (Capability unit IITw-4; woodland 
group 5.) 

Rutlege mucky loam (Ry) (0 to 2 percent slopes).—This 
soil occurs in smaller areas than Rutlege loamy sand. It 
has a fine-textured, organic surface layer that does not 
contain sand. Otherwise, its profile is similar to that of 
Rutlege loamy sand. The two soils can be used and man- 
aged in about the same way, but this soil is generally 
harder to drain because it occurs in small, low-lying 
pockets. (Capability unit I1Iw-4; woodland group 5.) 


Swamp 


Swamp (Sw) (0 to 2 percent slopes) —This land type 
occurs along all of the major streams in the county. The 
areas are flooded frequently and have water standing on 
them most of the time. The original vegetation consisted 
of tupelo-gum, blackgum, and sweetgum, and of water- 
tolerant oaks, cypress, and juniper with an understory of 
canes, briers, and coarse grasses. Now, most of the cy- 
press and juniper has been removed, and the vegetation 
consists mainly of cutover gum and oak. 

The surface layers of the soils that make up this land 
type range in texture from’sandy clay to heavy clay and 
in color from gray to brown or black. The content of 
organic matter in the soils varies; in some areas the soils 
have a thick, black organic layer that is underlain by 
light-gray sand or clay. 

Some areas of this land type along the larger streams 
can be used for pasture if they are protected by dikes 
and drained. The areas are best used, however, for grow- 
ing hardwoods. (Capability unit VIIw-1; woodland 
group 17.) 


Vaucluse Series 


The Vaucluse soils are gently sloping to moderately 
steep and are well drained. They have a compact, 
slightly cemented subsoil. The soils have formed in beds 
of unconsolidated sand and clay. They occur mostly in 
the Sand Hills of the county, but there is a small acreage 
along the breaks of streams in the upper and middle 
parts of the Coastal Plain. 

Generally, these soils occupy small, gently sloping areas. 
In some places, however, the areas are broken and are 50 
to 75 acres in size. The original vegetation consisted of 
longleaf and loblolly pines and turkey and blackjack 
oaks, with an understory of various kinds of grasses. In 
most of the steeper areas, the present vegetation is cut- 
over pines and scrub oaks; the smaller, gently sloping 
areas are generally cultivated. 

These soils occur near the Gilead, Ruston, and Norfolk 
soils, which have better developed profiles than the Vau- 
cluse and lack the compact, cemented subsoil. The Vau- 
cluse soils resemble the Ruston in color, but their subsoil 
is redder than that of the Gilead and Norfolk soils. 

The Vaucluse soils are shallow to moderately deep. The 
surface layer ranges from 4 to 30 inches in thickness and 
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from very dark gray to light gray. in color. Its texture 
ranges from sandy loam to loamy sand. Generally, the 
B horizon is 8 to 20 inches thick, but in some places it is 
absent. The subsoil is yellowish red to reddish brown; 
in some places it is mottled. 

These soils are naturally low in plant nutrients and _or- 
ganic matter. Permeability is moderate to slow. The 
surface drainage is medium to rapid, but internal drain- 
age is medium. The water-holding capacity is low, and 
the soils are acid throughout. 

Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase (Vs8) (2 
to.6 percent slopes)—This soil occupies areas of about 
10 to 15 acres in size. The following describes a profile 
in a moist area under cutover loblolly pine: 


A, 0 to 5 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1), light sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium 
acid; 4 to 6 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary, 

Ae 5 to 12 inehes, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 

weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 

6 to 8 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

12 to 20 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; friable to 
firm when moist, but hard and slightly cemented when 
dry; some penetration of material from the As horizon ; 
thin, patchy clay films; strongly acid; 7 to 10 inches 
thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bs 20 to 25 inches, reddish-yellow (5YR 6/8) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
medium acid; 4 to 6 inches thick; gradual, smooth lower 
boundary. 

C 25 inches4-, light reddish-brown (5YR 6/4) silty clay to 
silty clay loam; common, medium, faint mottles of pink- 
ish gray (SYR 7/2); massive; plastic and slightly sticky 
when wet. 


Most of this soil is used for row crops or is in trees. 
The soil is suited to oats, cotton, corn, crotalaria, 
and velvetbeans. It is fairly well suited to bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, and crimson clover grown 
for hay and pasture. Large amounts of fertilizer and 
organic matter must be added for crops to make good 
yields. Water-control practices, such as terracing and 
using sodded waterways, are needed to prevent erosion 
and to conserve moisture. Windfall is a hazard in some 
areas. The site index for loblolly pine is moderately 
high. (Capability unit Ile; woodland group 14.) 

Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping phase (VsC) (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes).—Generally, this soil occurs in larger_areas 
than Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. It has 
stronger slopes, but the profiles of the two soils are 
similar. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as Vaucluse sandy 
loam, gently sloping phase. It is more likely to erode, 
however, and yields are lower, even though similar 
amounts of fertilizer and organic material are added. 
Close-growing crops need to be grown 2 years out of 3 
to help prevent erosion. Tillage should be on the con- 
tour. Terraces and sodded waterways are necessary to 
conserve soil and moisture. This soil has a medium site 
index for loblolly pine. (Capability unit [1Te-4; wood- 
land group 14.) 

Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly sloping phase (VsD) 
(10 to 15 percent slopes). —This soil is steeper than Vau- 
cluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and it has a thin- 
ner surface layer. Most of the areas are about 10 to 15 


Bom 


acres in size and are covered by cutover pine and scrub 
oak, 

This soil is droughty. It is not suited to hay crops and 
pasture, nor should it be used for row crops. Because 
of its strong slopes and moderate permeability, it is best 
used for trees: The site index for loblolly pine is me- 
dium. Windfall is a hazard. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland group 14.) 

Vaucluse sandy loam, moderately steep phase (Vst) 
(15 to 25 percent slopes)—This soil occurs along the 
breaks of streams or on abrupt escarpments within areas 
of less sloping Vaucluse soils. It generally occupies areas 
that are 5 to 10 acres in size. This soil is better suited to 
growing trees for pulpwood than to pasture or tilled 
crops. The trees should not be clear cut. The soil has a 
medium site index for loblolly pine. Windfall is a haz- 
ard. (Capability unit VITe-2; woodland group 14.) 

Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (VsC2) 
(6 to 10 percent slopes).—This soil is steeper than Vau- 
clise sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and its surface 
layer. is only 6 to 8 inches thick. The areas are generally 
5 to 10 acres in size, 

This soil has a serious risk of erosion, and there are 
many galled spots. The rate of infiltration is slow, and 
the soil has a low water-holding capacity and is droughty. 

This soil is fairly well suited to cotton, corn, and oats, 
but it is not suited to continuous cropping. If it is neces- 
sary to grow row crops, plant them in contour strips and 
use a 4-year cropping system that includes sericea lespe- 
deza and bahiagrass. Yields are lower than on Vaucluse 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, even though similar 
amounts of fertilizer are applied. 

This soil is best used for trees. It has a medium site 
index for loblolly pine. Windfall is a more serious haz- 
ard than on Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
(Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland group 14.) 

Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(VsD2) (10 to 15 percent slopes). —This soil is steeper than 
Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and its surface 
layer is only 4 to 6 inches thick. ‘There are many galled 
spots. Generally, the areas are only about 5 acres in size. 

This soil is best suited to trees, but it is hard to estab- 
lish trees on the galled spots. The trees should not be 
clear cut. The site index for loblolly pine is medium. 
Windfall is a serious hazard. (Capability unit VITe-2 
woodland group 14.) , 

Vaucluse loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface 
phase (VoB) (2 to 6 percent slopes) —This soil generally 
occupies larger areas than Vaucluse sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase, and its surface layer ranges from 18 to 30 
inches in thickness. The areas are 25 to 50 acres in size. 

The soil can be used and managed about the same as 
Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. It is drough- 
tier, however, and yields are lower, even though similar 
amounts of fertilizer are applied. In some places wind 
erosion is a hazard. (Capability unit TIs-1; woodland 
group 14.) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase 
(VaC) (6 to 10 percent slopes) —This soil has steeper 
slopes than Vaucluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase, 
and a coarser textured surface Jayer that is 18 to 30 
inches thick. Otherwise, the profiles of the two soils are 
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similar. The soils are suited to the same crops. Even 
though similar amounts of fertilizer are applied, how- 
ever, lower yields are obtained on this soil than on Vau- 
cluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. (Capability unit 
IITe-4; woodland group 14.) 


Wahee Series 


The Wahee soils are level to nearly level and are mod- 
erately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. They 
are moderately deep. These soils have formed in beds of 
unconsolidated sand and clay washed from the- Coastal 
Plain and the Piedmont. They occur in the eastern part 
of the county on terraces of the Pee Dee River. The 
areas are small. Most. of them consist of cutover wood- 
land, and only a small part is in crops. The original 
vegetation was longleaf and loblolly pines, red and white 
oaks, and some sweetgum and poplar. 

These soils occur near the Cahaba, Kalmia, Flint, Iza- 
gora, and Leaf soils. They are not so well drained as 
the Cahaba and Kalmia soils and have a finer textured, 
mottled subsoil. They differ from the Flint soils in hav- 
ing a yellowish-brown subsoil rather than one that is 
yellowish red or brown. The Wahee soils are better 
drained than the Leaf soils and have a finer textured sub- 
soil than the Izagora soils. 

The surface layer of the Wahee soils is 5 to 12 inches 
thick and has a sandy loam to very fine sandy loam tex- 
ture. The color ranges from gray to pale yellow. The 
subsoil ranges from very fine sandy clay loam to silty clay 
in texture. In most places it is mottled at depths of 10 
to 15 inches. The size and amount of the mottles vary, 
and in some places there are no mottles in the upper part 
of the subsoil. Some areas have slopes of as much as 6 
percent. 

The supply of organic matter and plant nutrients is 
medium in these soils. The permeability, the rate of in- 
filtration, and the internal drainage are all slow. The 
water-holding capacity is moderate. The soils are 
strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

Wahee very fine sandy loam (Wf) (0 to 2 percent 
slopes).—This soil occupies areas as large as 75 acres. 
The following describes a profile in a moist area under 
cutover pine: 

Ao 1 to 0 inch of forest litter. 

A. 0-to 5 inches, pale-yellow (SY 7/3) very fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; 5 to 6 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

B. 5 to 10 inches, light olive-brown (2,.5Y 5/4) very fine 

' sandy clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, but slightly plastic and sticky 
when wet; some penetration. of material from the Ai 
horizon; some small pores; strongly acid; 5 to 7 inches 
thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bz 10 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty 
clay loam to silty clay; a few, fine, prominent mottles of 
red (10R 4/6) and common, medium, distinct mottles of 
light gray (5Y 7/2), the mottles increasing in size and 
number with depth; weak, medium, subangular and an- 
gular blocky structure; friable when moist, but plastic 
and sticky when wet; has a few small pores; continuous 
clay skins; strongly acid; 16 to 20 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy lower boundary. 

C 28 to 48 inches+, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
mottled with red (10R 4/6) and light olive gray (5Y 
6/2). 


Included with this soil in mapping are some: areas of 
Flint and Leaf soils that were too small to map sepa- 
rately. 

Wahee very fine sandy loam is well suited to oats, com- 
mon lespedeza, corn, and soybeans. It is fairly well suited 
to cotton and vetch. Because water infiltrates slowly, it 
is best: to keep close-growing crops on the areas about half 
of the time. The areas that are more nearly level need 
shallow ditches to drain off excess water; the sloping 
areas should be cultivated on the contour to prevent 
erosion. 

Most of this soil is in trees, but it is suited to bermuda- 
grass, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, crimson and white clovers, 
and common lespedeza grown for pasture and hay. The 
soil needs fertilizer and lime. The site index for loblolly 
pine is moderately high. (Capability unit [le-3; wood- 
land group 8.) ; 

Wahee sandy loam (Wa) (0 to 2 percent slopes). —This 
soil occurs in similar positions and occupies areas of 
about the same size as Wahee very fine sandy loam. The 


‘surface Jayer is somewhat coarser textured, but otherwise 


the profiles of the two soils are similar. This soil has a 
more rapid rate of infiltration. 

About, half of this soil is cultivated, and the other half 
is woodland. The soil can be used for crops similar to 
those grown on Wahee very fine sandy loam, and it re- 
quires similar management. (Capability: unit Tle-3; 
woodland group 8.) 


Wehadkee Series 


The soils of the Wehadkee series are level to nearly 
level and are very poorly drained. They have a grayish- 
brown surface layer that ranges in texture from very fine 
sandy loam to silt loam. The subsoil is mottled, gray 
silty clay. Water stands on or near the surface during 
most of the year. 

The soils have formed from fine-textured materials 
that were washed from the Coastal Plain and the Pied- 
mont. In thickness these deposits range from 2 to several 
feet. 

The soils occur throughout the county on the first bot- 
toms of the larger streams. They are near the Congaree 
and Chewacla soils. The Wehadkee soils are not so well 
drained as the Congaree and Chewacla soils and occur at 
lower elevations. The acreage is large, and all of it is in 
cutover hardwoods. The original vegetation consisted 
of blackgum, sweetgum, poplar, red oak, cypress, juniper, 
and maple. 

The supply of organic matter and plant nutrients is 
medium in these soils. - Permeability is slow, and the 
water-holding capacity is high. The soils are strongly 
acid to medium acid. Only one soil of this series, We- 
hadkee silt loam, is mapped in Darlington County. 

Wehadkee silt loam (Wh) (0 to 2 percent slopes).—This 
soil occurs in narrow bands along the larger streams. 
Some of the areas are as large as 200 acres. ‘The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist area under cutover hard- 
woods: 


As 1 to 0 inch of forest litter. 
Aun 0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; strongly acid; 
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medium content of organic matter; contains many roots; 
2 to 3 inches thick; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

2 to 12 inehes, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; weak, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, but sticky and plastic when wet; medium 
acid; 9 to 12 inches thick; gradual, wavy lower boundary. 

C, 12 to 30 inches-+, gray, brown, and yellow silty clay that 
is sticky when wet. 

This soil is flooded frequently and has no suitable out- 
lets for drainage. It is too wet to use for crops or pas- 
ture, and is best suited to hardwoods. If the soil were 
diked and drained, it would be suited to dallisgrass and 
lespedeza grown for pasture. Drainage also needs to be 
improved for the hardwoods. Generally, the soil is too 
wet for pines, but, if the areas were drained, the site in- 
dex for loblolly pine would be high. (Capability unit 
Vilw-1; woodland group 1.) 


Bug 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


In this section the factors that have affected the forma- 
tion and composition of the soils in Darlington County 
are discussed. Also discussed is the classification of the 
soils by higher categories. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is formed by weathering and other processes that 
act upon parent material. The characteristics of the soil 
at any given point depend upon (1) the physical and 
mineralogical composition of the parent material, (2) the 
climate, (8) the plant and animal life, (4) the relief or 
lay of the land, and (5) time. Through their effect on 
plants, climate and relief modify the characteristics of 
the soil. Relief, in turn, strongly influences drainage, 
aeration, runoff, erosion, and exposure to sun and wind. 

The active forces that. gradually form a soil from par- 
ent material are climate and plant and animal life. Re- 
lief, in most places, largely controls watural drainage. It, 
therefore, influences the effectiveness of the active soil- 
forming processes. If climate and living organisms have 
not been in force long enough to produce a soil that is 
nearly in equilibrium with its environment, the soil is 
considered young. When a soil has developed certain 
definite characteristics and has a well-developed profile, 
it is said to be mature. 

Generally, soil-forming factors are complex. Hach 
force interacts with others and slowly, but constantly, 
changes are brought about. The soil itself is a complex 
substance; it is constantly changing and never reaches a 
static condition. It passes slowly through stages that. 
may be considered as youth and maturity and_even old 
age. Thus, the character and thickness of a soil depends 
upon the intensity of the soil-forming processes, the 
length of time during which the various processes have 
acted, and the resistance of the parent material to change. 

At any stage of its history, a soil may be affected by 
mechanical agencies. The surface layer may be wholly 
ot partly removed by erosion and the material beneath 
exposed. Then, the soil-making forces begin working on 


the exposed material to form a new surface layer. 
Whether or not erosion benefits the growth of plants de- 
pends on the rate of removal and on the supply of plant 
nutrients available in the new surface layer. Normal 
erosion may benefit the soil; accelerated erosion is caused 
by misuse of the land. 


Parent material 


Darlington County is in the middle and upper parts of 
the Atlantic Coastal Plain of northeastern South Caro- 
lina. It is in the Red-Yellow Podzolic soil zone of the 
southeastern part of the United States (5). The soils 
have formed from materials transported by the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean and coastal streams and deposited in 
beds of unconsolidated sand and clay. The forests under 
which the soils formed were made up of pines and hard- 
woods. 

Geologically, the area consists of terraces of marine 
origin that were probably under some fluvial influence 
in the Pleistocene epoch. There are five marine terraces 
in the county—the Brandywine, Coharie, Sunderland, 
Wicomico, and Penholoway (3). The Sand Hill section 
in the northern part of the county is considered a part 
of the Brandywine and Coharie terraces, but the material 
may have been reworked by wind or water after it was 
deposited. The elevations of the terraces above the pres- 
ent sea level are: Brandywine, 215 to 270 feet; Coharie, 
170 to 215 feet; Sunderland, 100 to 170 feet; Wicomico, 
70 to 100 feet; and Penholoway, 42 to 70 feet. The Sand 
Hills occur at somewhat higher elevations, The uncon- 
solidated sediments that were deposited by the ocean on 
these terraces vary widely in texture. 

Alluvial materials, consisting of sand, gravel, silt, and 
clay, have been deposited in the valleys of all the major 
streams and in the valleys of some of their tributaries. 
These recent deposits show little evidence of soil devel- 
opment. 

Colluvial deposits, made up largely of sandy materials, 
occur along the upper drainageways on the uplands. 
Soils formed from them are generally sandy and do not 
have a well-developed profile. 


Climate 


Darlington County has a humid, warm, continental 
type of climate. The average annual temperature is 
about 62 degrees. Rainfall is abundant and averages 
about 44 inches a year. The amount of rainfall is slightly 
greater in the spring and summer than in the fall and 
winter. 

Because the climate is warm and the soil is moist much 
of the time, chemical reactions are rapid. The large 
amount of rainfall promotes the removal of soluble ma- 
terials by leaching and the downward movement of less 
soluble materials, or colloidal matter. Weathering is fur- 
ther hastened because there are only brief periods of 
alternate freezing and thawing to shallow depths. 

Some of the variations in plant and animal life are 
caused by the action of climatic forces on the soil mate- 
rial. To that extent, climate influences changes in the 
soil that are brought about by differences in plant and 
animal population. 
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Living organisms 


Plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms 
of life that live on and in the soil are active in the soil- 
forming processes. The changes they bring about depend 
mainly on the kind of life processes peculiar to each. The 
kinds of plants and animals are determined by the- cli- 
mate, parent material, relief, age of the soil, and by other 
organisms, 

Generally, the type of soil in an area varies according 
to the type of vegetation. In this county: the soils have 
‘formed under three broad types of vegetation, These 
‘are: (1) Pine-hardwood forests, (2) cypress-swamp 

hardwood forests with some pond pine, and (3) southern 
whitecedar-swamp -hardwood forests with some cypress 
and pond pine. 

The soils formed under a pine-hardwood type of forest 
are the most extensive. These are mineral soils and are 
well drained to poorly drained. They have a light- 
colored surface layer in which the content of organic 
matter is about 1 to 3 percent. The soils formed under a 
cypress-swamp hardwood type of forest. with some pond 
pine are also mineral soils: These soils are poorly 
drained. They have a surface layer that is dark gray to 
black in color; the content of organic matter in the sur- 

_face layer ranges from 5 to 15 percent in forested areas. 
Generally, within both groups of soils, the soils that have 
similar texture and drainage have a water table at about 
the same depth. 

In a few, small, swampy areas are organic soils that 
have formed under a southern whitecedar-swamp hard- 
wood type of forest that included some cypress and pond 
pine. These organic soils have a content of organic mat- 
ter that is between 30 and 80 percent. They have formed 
in areas where water. stood on the surface or was near 
the surface most of the time. 


Relief 


Relief, by its control of natural drainage, serves as a 
modifying factor in soil formation. Because of this, sev- 
eral different soils may form from similar parent mate- 
rial. Most of Darlington County is a nearly level to 
gently sloping plain. There are, however, four general 


landscape types in the county that affect the formation, 


of the soils. These are described as follows: 

(1) The Sand Hills, which have a rolling topography 
and are deeply dissected by streams; in this area the soils 
on the ridges are deep and sandy, but those on the slopes 
adjacent to the streams are shallow. 

(2) Sloping, moderately. dissected areas near the streams 
but outside the Sand Hills; here, the soils are mostly well 
drained. 

(3) Broad, slightly dissected, flat areas between 
streams; most of the -soils in these areas have a gray 
color, are distinctly mottled, and are poorly drained. 

(4) Areas on valley floors and on stream bottoms and 
terraces; the soils in these areas are young and are form- 
ing in alluvium. 


Time | 


The degree of horizonation in the soil profile is one 
measure of the effect of time in the formation of soils. 
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Several factors, however, affect the length. of: time re- 
quired for the formation of a soil. In warm, humid 
areas, such as Darlington County, less time is required 
for a soil to form a distinct profile than in dry or cold 
regions. Also,‘less time is required for soils to form a 
distinct profile in moderately fine textured Coastal Plain 
deposits than in coarse-textured deposits. Geologically, 
the soils of Darlington County are young, and most of 
the soils have only a moderately well developed profile. 


Classification of Soils 


One of the main objectives of a soil survey is to de- 
scribe and identify the soils and to determine their rela- 
tionship to agriculture. A second objective is to group 
the soils according to common characteristics. Such a 
grouping will show the relationship of the soils to one 
another and to soils of other areas. This is necessary be- 
cause there are so many different kinds of soils that it 
would be difficult to remember the characteristics of all 
of them. If the soils are placed in a few groups, each 
group having selected characteristics in common, their 
general nature can be remembered more easily. 

The lower categories of classification—the soil type and 
soil series—are defined in the glossary at the end of this 
report. The soil phase, a subdivision of the soil series, is. 
also defined. The highest category of classification is the 
soil order. The orders are made up of suborders, which, 
in turn, consist of great soil groups (6). Several soil 
series. are m.each great soil group. Table 10 shows the 
orders and great. soil groups represented in Darlington 
County. It lists the soil series in each great soil group 
and gives pertinent information about the soils. All 
three soil orders—the zonal, intrazonal, and azonal—are 
represented in this county. 

The zonal order is made up of soils that, have well- 
developed characteristics. The soils reflect the predomi- 
nant influence of climate and living organisms in their 
formation. Zonal soils are considered normal because 
their profiles are essentially in equilibrium with the cli- 
mate and other soil-forming factors-in the area. In Dar- 
lington County the zonal soils are members of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic and Podzol great soil groups. 

Intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed soil 
characteristics that reflect the dominant influence of a 
local factor of relief or parent material over the 
effects of climate and living organisms. In places these 
soils occur in association with zonal soils. Intrazonal 
soils-in this county are members of the Low-Humic Gley 
and Humic Gley great soil groups. 

The azonal order is made up of soils that, because of 
youth, resistant parent material, or relief, lack well-de- 
veloped profiles. The azonal soils in this county belong 
to the Regosol and Alluvial great soil groups. 

Many of the soil series are not representative of the 
central concept of any great soil group but intergrade 
from one great soil group to another, The classification 
of: the soils in the county is based largely on characteris- 
tics observed in the field. It may be revised as knowledge 
about the soils increases. 
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TABLE 10.—Characteristies and genetic 


Great soil group 
and series 


Parent material 


Red-Yellow Podzolic Soils: 
Central concept— 
Cahaba________.--- 


Marlboro_----.---- 
Norfolk_._..--_-_- 
Ruston_.--.------- 
Vaucluse__..------ < 
Grading to Low-Humic 


Gley Soils— 
Dunbar__-.-..----- 


Izagora_..--------- 
Lynchburg__-_-.--- 
Wahee.cusende cosy 


Podzols: 
Lakewood.-.-.-_- ee 


Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 


clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
elay. 

Uneonsolidated sand and 


clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Uneonsolidated sand and 
clay. 


Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 


clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 


Beds of 
sand. 


unconsolidated 


Slope range 


Level to gently sloping. _-_ 
Strongly sloping _______- 
Gently sloping to sloping. 
Level to gently sloping. __ 
Level to gently sloping-__- 
Level to strongly sloping- 
Level to sloping-.______- 
Gently sloping to moder- 
ately steep. 

Level or nearly level. _._. 
Level to sloping__._-__.- 


Level or nearly level_____ 


Nearly level to gently 
sloping. 


INTRAZONAL 


Low-Humie Gley Soils: 
Coxville_-._------- 


Myatt__-___-__---- 
Plummer----.------ 
Rains .cesoseove. 
Wehadkee. -.--_--- 


Humic Gley Soils: 
OkeneGs 2 cesesee 


Portsmouth. _..---- 


Rutlege__.-_.------ 


Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 
Unconsolidated sand and 


- clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Beds of unconsolidated 
sand. 

Uneonsolidated sand and 
clay. 

Alluvium.. 2-2-2. -_- 


Unconsolidated sand and 


clay. 
Unconsolidated sand and 
clay. 
Beds of 
sand,’ 


unconsolidated 


Level or nearly level. ___ 
Level or nearly level__.__ 
Level or nearly level_____ 
Level or nearly level_____ 
Nearly level- _ Bet esee 
Level or nearly level.___- 


Level or nearly level_____ 


Level or nearly level____- 
Level or nearly level_____ 


Level or nearly level_____ 


Surface soil 


Color 


Texture 


Brown to gray_..---._-. 
Very dark grayish brown 


to gray. 
Olive gray to pale olive. 


Dark gray to light gray. 

Dark gray to brownish 
gray. 

Grayish brown to brown- 


Very dark gray to light 
gray. 


Dark brown__-_..2----- 
Dark grayish brown. .__- 
Grayish brown.___.._2_- 
Black to light gray_-_-... 


Gray to pale yellow______ 


_ Very dark gray to white__ 


Very dark grayish brown_|. 


Black to gray____._--.-- 
Black to light gray._.__. 
Black to light gray... 
Black to light gray.--__- 
Black to light gray____._ 
“Black to light gray.. __- 


Grayish brown to very 
dark grayish brown. 


Black .ip cones cheeses 
Black to dark gray__.___ 
BlQGkceios oi pe ee 


Fine sandy loam__-_.___ 
Fine sandy loam... -.__ 
Sandy loam____.__--_-_- 
Sandy loam__..._.__-__- 


Light sandy loam toloamy 
sand. 

Sandy loam to loamy 
sand, 

Light sandy loam to 
loamy sand. 

Sandy loam__._..______- 


Sandy loam to fine sandy 
loam. 
Fine sandy loam__.-___- 


Sandy loam to fine sandy 
loam. 

Fine sandy loam to sandy 
loam. 

Sandy loam to fine sandy 
loam. 

Sandy loam to very fine 
sandy loam. 


Loam to sandy loam_.___ 

Loam to sandy loam_____ 

Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Loamy sand to sand_____ 

Loam to sandy loam_.._- 


Silt loam to very fine 
sandy loam. 


Loam to sandy loam._____ 
Sandy loam to loam_____ 


Loamy sand to loam. __-- 


relationships of soil series 
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Subsoil 


Color 


Texture 


Dark red to yellowish red______-_- 
Yellowish red to brown. .--------- 
Yellow to reddish yellow.._______- 
Pale yellow to reddish yellow_-.-_--- 
Yellowish brown__....-.--------- 
Yellow to yellowish brown-------- 
Yellowish red to red____-_---.---- 


Yellowish red to reddish brown_--- 


| Gray mottled with brown and red__ 


Red with yellowish-red to: strong- 
brown mottles. 
Light olive brown___-----.------- 


Yellowish red to strong brown___-- 
Gray mottled with 


brown. 
Light yellowish brown.__-------.- 


yellowish 


Dark brown_.....--------------- 


Sandy clay loam__._--.------- 
Fine sandy clay loam___------- 
Sandy clay loam to sandy loam. 
Sandy clay loam_------------- 
Sandy clay loam to sandy clay-- 
_ Sandy loam to sandy clay loam__| 
Sandy loam to sandy clay loam_-_ 


Sandy clay loam to loamy sand - 
Sandy clay loam to sandy clay__ 


Sandy clay loam to sandy clay_-| 
Sandy clay loam to sandy loam — 
Saridy loam to sandy clay loam_ 


Silty clay loam +o silty clay_—-.— 


INTRAZONAL 


Moderately good 


Somewhat poor 


Excessive 


Natural soil drainage 


Permeability 


Available- 
moisture 
capacity 


Somewhat poor. ----_- 


Moderately good--.---- 


Somewhat poor. _-_--- 


Moderately good to 
somewhat poor. 


Mod 
Slow 


Mod 
Mod 


erate to slow_.-- 


slow. 


erately slow. --—- 


OYRIC. nas cincase 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low. 
Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
“Moderate. 


-Moderate. 


Very low. 


i tN 


Gay 4 ew, peo one eee ees 
Grayie ce Sob enene neo deeeaee eee 


GYAV soos Se hl i ee 


Sandy clay loam to sandy clay-_ 

Sandy loam to sandy clay... -- 

Sandy clay loam to fine sandy 
clay. 

Sandy loam to sandy clay. loam_ 

Loamy sand___-..-----=------ 


Sandy loam to sandy clay loam 


Silty clay to silty clay loam_____ 


Sand to sandy clay loam_-_----- 
Sandy clay ‘to sandy clay loam-- 


Sand to loamy sand______-_---- 


Very poor 


Very poor 


Very poor..---------- 


Rapi 


Moderate 
Moderate 


d 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


High. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
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Tasue 10.—Characteristics and genetic 


AZONAL 


Great soil group Parent material 


and series 


Slope range 


Surface soil 


Color Texture 


Regosols: 
Grading to Red- Yellow 
Podzolie Soils— 


Eustis.....----.--- Beds of unconsolidated 
sand. ing. 
Huckabee_.____--.. Beds of unconsolidated 
sand. ing. 
Independence_._-__. Beds a unconsolidated Gently sloping 
sand. 
Lakeland _-- 22. 222_ Beds of unconsolidated 
sand. 
Grading to Low-Humie 
Gley Soils 
Wie] isc.csstence Sone Unconsolidated sand and 


sandy clay. 
Alluvial Soils: 


Chewacla...-_.---. Alliwitine. ase. coscscne Level or nearly level____- Grayish brown to gray-__| Silt loam to silty clay 
loam. 

Congaree__-..---_- Alluvium._.2 22222222 - Level or nearly level____- Dark brown_..2.-___--- ot loam to fine sandy 
oam. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group is made up 
of well-drained, acid soils that have well-developed pro- 
files. The soils have thin, organic (A,) and organic- 
mineral (A,) horizons that “overlie a light-colored, 
bleached (A.) horizon. The A, horizon rests on a more 
clayey, rec, yellowish-red, or yellow B horizon. The par- 
ent materials are all more or less siliceous. Coarse, retic- 
ulate streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and. light 
gray are characteristic of deep horizons of certain of the 


_ Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that are underlain by a thick 


layer of parent material. 

In Darlington County the soils that most nearly fit the 
central concept of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are the Kal- 
mia, Gilead, Marlboro, Norfolk, Ruston, Cahaba, Caro- 
line, and Vaucluse. The Dunbar, Izagora, Lynchburg, 
Goldsboro, Flint, and Wahee soils are classified as. Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils but intergrade toward Low-Humic 
Gley soils. 

nee Yellow Podzolic soils have formed under decidu- 
ous, coniferous, or mixed forests in a humid, warm-tem- 
perate climate. Under such conditions the decomposition 
of organic matter and the leaching of plant nutrients is 
rapid. Consequently, the soils are strongly to very 
strongly acid and are low in calcium, magnesium, and 
other bases. The clay fraction is often dominated by 
kaolinite. It generally contains moderate to large amounts 
of free iron oxides or hydroxides, or it may contain small 
amounts of aluminum. Hydrous mica, montmorillonite, 
or both may form part of the clay fraction in some of the 
soils. The base exchange capacity of these soils ranges 
from 8 to 20 milliequivalents (meq.) per 100 grams with 
a base saturation of less than 35 percent but generally 
averaging about 15 percent. 


Gently sloping and slop- 
Gently sloping and slop- 


Level to strongly sloping - 


Level or nearly level. _.__ 


Weak red to dark gray- | Sand__-__-..----------- 
ish brown. 

Very dark grayish brown 
to light gray. 

Dark grayish brown to 
brown. 

Dark gray to light brown- 
ish gray. 


Sand and loamy sand. -_-- 


Fine loamy sand to 
loamy sand. 
Sand to fine sand________ 


Loamy sand to fine sandy 
loam. 


Gray to black__..____._- 


Differences in morphology among the Red-Yellow Pod- 

zolic soils in the county are largely, but not entirely, 
associated with the nature of the parent materials, espe- 
cially with their texture. In cultivated areas the soil ma- 
terials in the Ay and A, horizons have been mixed so that 
they are no longer distinguishable. Where accelerated 
erosion has occur rred, much or all of the A horizon may 
have been removed. In a few members of the group, 
especially in the more sandy soils, the horizon that has 
reticulate streaks or mottles may be absent. 

As an example of this great soil group, the following 
describes a profile of Norfolk sandy Joam in a cultivated 
field, 1 mile north of the junction of State Highways 34 
and 151: 


Ap O to 7 inches, grayish-brown (5YR 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; has a few con- 
cretions on the surface; pH 7.0; abrupt, smooth lower 
boundary. 

Az 7 to 13 inches, pale-brown (10¥R 6/3), light sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; pH 5.5; clear, 
smooth lower boundary. 

Bi 13 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), light sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
some penetration of A: material into this horizon; many 
fine pores; pH 5.3; clear, smooth lower boundary. 

Bs 16 to 34 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin, continuous clay films; pH 5.8; gradual, smooth 
lower boundary. 

Bs 34 to 44 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) that appear to 
be the beginnings of soft concretions; weak, medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, but slightly hard when dry; pH 6.0; gradual, 
smooth lower boundary. 

C 44 to 52 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam mottled with strong brown and yellowish red; mot- 
tles appear to be the beginning of concretions; massive; 
friable; pH 6.0. 
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relationships of soil series—Continued 


AZONAL 
Subsoil Available 
Natural soil drainage Permeability moisture 
capacity 
Color Texture 
Red to yellowish red___-.-.2 2 Sand to loamy sand___._.-.---- Excessive.-.---------. Rapids. j.sesencncec. Low. 
Yellowish brown to pale yellow___-) Loamy sand to sand_---------- Excessive_.________-_. Very rapid_______.---- Low. 
Yellowish red to strong brown_..__ Loamy sand to sandy loam. ___- Eixcessive__-_--_---.-- Rapid.__------------- Low. 
Pale yellow to yellowish brown_...| Sand to sandy loam___.-.---.. Excessive._..-.-.-..-. Rapid--..-- = -2.+-- Low. 
Brown to grayish, brown mottled | Loamy sand to sand.._.-._...- Somewhat poor... .-_- Moderate________----- Low. 
with yellowish brown and light 
gray. 
Dark grayish brown___...------__ Silt loam to silty clay...-______ Somewhat poor_-_-_-_-_-_- Moderate____.___-__-_- High. 
Dark reddish brown_._._...__-____- Fine sandy clay to sandy clay___| Good__.__._.._.._._- Moderately rapid____.- High. 


In color, the Kalmia, Gilead, and Marlboro soils are 
similar to the Norfolk soils. Of these, the profile of the 
Kalmia soils is the most nearly like that .of the Norfolk 
soils. The Kalmia soils, however, have formed on stream 
terraces, are generally underlain by stratified sandy ma- 
terial, and are somewhat younger than the Norfolk soils. 
The Gilead soils are sometimes referred to as the ‘“Nor- 
folk soils” of the Sand Hill section. They are fairly 
extensive in this county. Generally, their profiles are not 
so well developed as those of the Gilead soils in other 
parts of the State. The Gilead soils differ from the Nor- 
folk-soils chiefly in having a compact lower B horizon. 
The Marlboro soils have a thinner A horizon than the 
Norfolk soils and a somewhat finer textured B horizon. 

The Ruston, Cahaba, Caroline, and Vaucluse soils are 
the- redder members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great 
soil group in this county. The Ruston and Cahaba soils 
are similar to the Norfolk in texture and consistence. The 
Ruston soils occur near the Norfolk soils and have formed 
from upland parent materials, The Cahaba soils, on the 
other hand, have formed in more recent materials depos- 
ited on stream terraces. They resemble the Kalmia soils 
closely but are redder. 

_The Ruston and Caroline soils are similar in appear- 
‘ance, but the Caroline soils have finer textured B and C 
horizons than the Ruston. The Vaucluse soils have a 
profile similar to that of the Ruston soils and are some- 
times referred to as the “Ruston soils” of. the Sand Hill 
section. They differ from the Ruston soils in having a 
profile that is somewhat more variable in thickness and 
in having a compact lower B or upper C horizon. 

The Dunbar, Izagora, Lynchburg, Goldsboro, Flint, 
and Wahee soils have characteristics of the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils, but they also have characteristics similar 
to those of the soils in the Low-Humic Gley great soil 
group. Of the characteristics resembling those of the 


Low-Humic Gley soils, the mottling: and gray color are 
generally associated with wetness. The degree of expres- 
sion of these characteristics has not been strong enough to 


warrant placing these soils in the Low-Humic Gley great 


soil group. ‘They are, therefore, designated in this report 
as Red- Yellow Podzolic soils intergrading to Low-Humic 
Gley soils. All of these soils have characteristics asso- 
ciated with wetness, but such characteristics are more 
strongly expressed in the somewhat poorly drained soils, 
especially in the upper part of the B horizon. 

The soils of the Dunbar, Izagora, and Lynchburg series 
are somewhat poorly drained. Except for poorer drain- 
age, the Dunbar soils are similar to the Marlboro, the Iza- 
gora are similar to the Kalmia, and the Lynchburg are 
similar to the Norfolk soils. The Goldsboro and the Flint 
soils are moderately well drained, and the Wahee soils 
are moderately well drained to well drained. Of these, 
the Goldsboro soils are similar to the Norfolk soils. The 
Flint and Wahee are terrace soils and are similar to the 
Kalmia and Cahaba soils, respectively, but they have 
formed in finer textured sediments. The Goldsboro soil 
described in the section, Soil Series and Mapping Units, 
is an example of a Red-Yellow Podzolic soil intergrading 
to Low-Humic Gley. 


Podzols 


Podzols are soils that, under natural conditions, have 
profiles consisting of a surface organic mat, a very thin, 
organic-mineral horizon, a thicker, light-colored, leached 
horizon, and a darker, illuvial horizon. In the darker, 


illuvial horizon, either humus or humus and: sequioxides 


have accumulated. Typically, some humus and iron. or 
iron and aluminum have been removed from the leached 
horizon and deposited in the illuvial horizon. Podzols 
have formed under coniferous forest, under mixed conif- 
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erous and deciduous forest, or under heath vegetation. 
Most Podzols occur in humid, cool-temperate regions. 
Limited areas also occur in humid, warm-temperate zones, 
especially in highly siliceous materials, such as the ma- 
rine sands consisting largely of quartz. 

The Lakewood series is the only member of the Podzol 
great soil group in Darlington County, and it is, repre- 
sented by only one soil. A profile of this soil is described 
in the section, Soil Series and Mapping Units. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


The Low-Humic Gley great soil group is made up of 

poorly drained and very poorly drained soils. The soils 
have thin surface horizons that are moderately high in 
organic matter. These horizons overlie mottled gray and 
brown, gleylike mineral horizons with a low degree of 
textural differentiation. The soil-development. process is 
gleization. In this county the Grady, Leaf, Coxville, 
Myatt, Rains, Plummer, and Wehadkee soils are in the 
Low-Humic Gley great soil group. 
_ The soils of this group have formed in acid marine 
sediments under a forest cover of loblolly pine and hard- 
woods that included sweetgum, blackgum, maple, beech, 
and various kinds of oaks. They have characteristics 
that reflect more strongly the influence of nearly level 
relief, a high water table, and impeded drainage than the 
effects. of climate and vegetation. ‘Their surface soils 
range in color from light gray to grayish brown. The 
subsoils range in color from mottled yellow, brown, and 
gray to dominantly gray, and in texture, from loamy 
sand to sandy clay or clay. 

As an example of the Low-Humic Gley soils in Dar- 
lington County, the following describes a profile of Cox- 
ville sandy loam in a cultivated field, 8 miles northeast, 
of Darlington: 

Ap 0 to 5 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1), very friable sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure. 

Biz 5 to 10 inches, gray (5Y 5/1), friahle sandy clay loam; 
has a few, fine, distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture. 

Bog 10 to 82 inches, gray (SY 5/1), friable sandy clay; has 
common, fine, distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10Y¥R 4/4) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture. . 

Ce 82-inches+, gray (SY 5/1), friable sandy clay with mot- 
tles of yellow and brown. 

The Grady and Leaf soils are similar to the Coxville 
soils in texture and in drainage and consistence. The 
Gracy soils have formed primarily in ponded areas. Tn 
many places they lack the red mottling characteristic of 
the Coxville soils. In contrast, the Leaf soils have formed 
on. stream terraces. 

The Myatt and Rains soils are similar in texture and 
in structure and consistence. The Myatt soils have 
formed on stream terraces, however, and in many places 
are underlain by more sandy material than the Rains 
soils. The Plummer soils have a texture of loamy sand 
or sand throughout the profile. They have light-colored 
surface layers and gray subsurface layers in which there 
is little or no change in clay content. The Wehadkee 
series is made up of very poorly drained soils that occur 
on first bottoms. Their surface layer consists of grayish- 
brown silt loam, and their subsoil, of mottled, gray silty 
clay. 


Humic Gley soils 


The Humic Gley great soil group consists of poorly 
drained to very poorly drained hydromorphic soils. The 
soils have moderately thick, dark-colored, organic-min- 
eral horizons, underlain by mineral-gley horizons. The 
soil-development process has been gleization. 

The Humic Gley soils in this county are members of 
the Okenee, Portsmouth, and Rutlege series... These soils 
have formed in acid marine sediments in areas where the 
ground water level was fluctuating, but relatively high, 
and runoff was very slow. The forest cover was chiefly 
loblolly pine, water-tolerant oak, sweetgum, red maple, 
blackgum, and yellow-poplar. 

These soils have dark gray, very dark gray, or black 
surface soils. Their subsoils are gray and range from 
loamy sand to sandy clay loam in texture. In forested 
areas the content of organic matter in the A horizon 
ranges from about 5 to 15 percent. A profile of Ports- 
mouth mucky loam, described in the section, Soil ‘Series 
and Mapping Units, is representative of the Humic Gley 
soils in Darlington County. 

The soils of the Okenee series are similar to those of 
the Portsmouth series, but they have formed on. stream 
terraces. They are generally underlain by stratified ma- 
terial that in many places is coarser textured than that 
underlying the Portsmonth soils. The Rutlege soils have 
developed in sand and loamy sand. They have a very 
dark surface layer that is high in organic matter. 


Regosols 


Regosols are soils in which few or no clearly expressed 
soil characteristics have developed. They have formed in 
deep, unconsolidated, soft, mineral deposits. 

In Darlington County the soils in this group are mem- 
bers of the Eustis, Huckabee, Independence, Klej, and 
Lakeland series. The redder or stronger colors of the B 
horizons, as compared to the A and C horizons of the 
Eustis, Huckabee, Independence, and Lakeland soils, in- 
dicate that these soils intergrade toward the’ Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils. The texture of the Klej soils is sand or 
loamy sand throughout. The Klej soils are somewhat 
poorly drained and are, therefore, considered to be grad- 
ing toward the Low-Humic Gley great soil group. The 
profile of the Lakeland soil, described in the section, Soil 
Series and Mapping Units, is representative of the Rego- 
sols in this county. 

The Eustis soils, in texture and in profile development, 
are similar to the Lakeland soils. They have a browner 
surface layer, however, and a redder subsoil. 

The Huckabee soils are similar to the Lakeland soils in 
color, and the two series have profiles that are similar 
The Huckabee soils, however, have developed on stream 
terraces rather than on uplands. The Independence and 
Eustis soils are similar, but the Independence soils have 
developed on stream terraces rather than on uplands. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils are forming in transported and relatively 
recently deposited materials, or alluvium, They are char- 
acterized by a weak modification, or none, of the original 
material by soil-forming: processes. 
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In Darlington County the Chewacla and Congaree 
soils belong to the Alluvial great soil group. ‘These soils 
are on flood plains and either receive or lose material dur- 
ing floods. The alluvium in which they are forming was 
derived mainly from the Piedmont uplands; the mate- 
rials are acid, are more or less sorted, and are medium to 
fine in texture. The native vegetation was made up of 
various kinds of hardwoods but included some pine. The 
Chewacla soil described in the section, Soil Series and 
Mapping Units, is representative of Alluvial soils in this 
county. 


Miscellaneous land types 


_ In addition to the soils of the various series classified 
in the county, there were several miscellaneous land types 
mapped. These land types are Gullied land; Local allu- 
vial land; Marsh; Mixed alluvial land; Pits and dumps; 
Gently sloping and sloping land, sandy and clayey sedi- 
ments; and Swamp. All of these miscellaneous land 
types are described in the section, Soil Series and Map- 
ping Units. 


Additional Facts About the County 


_In this section the settlement and development of Dar- 
lington. County is discussed. Information is also given 
about the climate and agriculture. 


Settlement and Development 


The first colonists who came to this area in 1701 found 
thick forests of pine and of oak, hickory, and other hard- 
woods (/0). Game was plentiful in the forests, and fish 
were abundant in the streams and lakes. The tribes of 
Indians who lived in the area were dominated by the 
Cheraws. Later, however, they were dominated by the 
Catawba Indians who came into the area from the north. 
The tribes maintained a peaceful alliance with each other 
and were friendly toward the colonists. 

The first settlements centered around trading posts, 
where barter was carried on with the Indians. Later, 
Welsh from Pennsylvania and Delaware were induced to 
‘settle along the navigable rivers and were granted land 
on the river bottoms occupied by fertile, alluvial soils. 
The Welsh established their first settlement, about 1736, 
near the present town of Society Hill. Soon, settlers 
from other areas—French Huguenots, Scotch-Irish, Eng- 
lish, and Germans—followed. 

The bottom lands along the Pee Dee River were the 
first areas to be used for cultivated crops. Besides being 
close to the river, which was the only means of transpor- 
tation, the soils of the bottom lands were considered the 
most suitable for agriculture. The Welsh were disap- 
pointed, however, when they attempted, to grow hemp and 
flax, for the soils and climate were not favorable for 
these crops. They were more successful in growing wheat 
and corn. 

The area was well suited to pasture. To obtain addi- 
tional cash income, the early settlers captured and sold 
wild cattle and hogs that roamed through the forests and 
meadows. For a time, the area was noted for the meat 
and breadstuffs that were exported. 


The county had a surplus of timber, for there was no 
market for it. When new ground was needed for crops, 
neighbors helped each other by holding logrollings.* 
These consisted of cutting the large trees, rolling them 
together, and burning them. Some timber was sawed, at 
the small sawmills for home use. Heart pine or cypress 
provided the material for most of the buildings. Split 
pine rails were used to protect the fields from wild live- 
stock, 

About 1747, indigo was introduced as a crop. For half 
a century, until it was supplanted by cotton, it was the 
principal cash crop of the area. A bounty was allowed 
by the English Parliament for all the indigo exported 
to England. Fortunes were made by growing and ex- 
porting indigo. 

By the time of the Revolution the early settlers knew 
that the sites near the river that they had chosen for their 
homes were not desirable because they were low and wet. 
They, therefore, moved their homes to higher ground 
along the old Camden road that follows the sandy ridge 
from Society Hill to Camden. 

After the Revolution, the settlers began to grow cotton 
on a large scale. Some of them soon became wealthy. 
Much. of their wealth was invested in Negro slaves who 
cleared the land and performed the rough labor required 
for growing cotton. The larger plantations were indeé- 
pendent communities. On these, nearly everything needed 
by the planter and slaves was produced. Any surplus, 
together with the cotton grown on the plantation, was 
shipped to the coast by boat. Poleboats and small steam- 
ers provided regular transportation along the Pee Dee 
River. 

After the Civil War, conditions changed completely. 
The emancipated slaves were thrown on their own. re- 
sources. They had little knowledge of how to farm suc- 
cessfully. Compelled to rely upon the white man for as- 
sistance and advice, they drifted into a tenant system of 
farming. Cotton continued to be the principal crop and 
increased in acreage. Its increased production caused a 
decrease in price. Many prominent planters were unable 
to adjust to the changed conditions and left the area. 

About. 1887, bright tobacco was introduced as a crop. 
Tt proved a valuable addition to the economy of the area. 


Climate 


Darlington County has mild winters and hot summers. 
Table 11, compiled from records of the United States 
Weather Bureau at Darlington, gives normal monthly, 
seasonal, and annual temperatures typical of those pre- 
vailing in the county. 

The climate is favorable for general farming. The 
summers are long and hot, but extremely hot periods are 
of short duration. The average frost-free period is 220 
days. The average date of the last killing frost in spring 
is March 29, and the average date of the first in fall is 
November 4. 

The period of greatest rainfall is in summer when 
moisture is needed by growing crops; the period of least: 
rainfall is late in fall. This distribution of rainfall is 
favorable for planting and harvesting crops. 


* According to A. H. Rocers, of Society Hill, as told to the’ 
author. 
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TaBLE 11 —Temperature and precipitution at Darlington, 
Darlington County, S.C. 


[Elevation, 175 feet] 


Temperature t Precipitation 2 
Month Abso- | Abso- Driest| Wet- | Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-| year | test age 
age | maxi- | mini- | age |(1933)| year | snow- 
mum | mum (1928)| fall 
oF °F. °K, Inches | .Inches | Inches | Inches 
December---_-_. 45. 6 83 6} 3.1 0 2.00) 0. 
January_..---- 45. 6 82 6] 2.95) 1.07) 1.18 7 
February__-.-- 46. 6 86 4, 3.48) 2.22) 7. 51 7 
Winter..___- 45.9 86 4| 9.53) 3, 29) 10. 64 1.8 
Mareh___----- 54.2} 99] 14, 3.13 .80| 4.53) 01 
April_---.---- 62. 4 97 25, 3, 41 . 938} 4.10) (3) 
May..-------- 71.0 103 88} 3.51] 3.58) 4.48 
Spring---_-- 62. 5 103 14} 10.05; 5. 31! 13. 06 1 
June._----.--- 77.8 103 45) 5.05] 4.15) 5.57) (3) 
July_.- 22-2... 80. 3 106 53; 5.27] 3.20) 7. 67 0 
August. 222. 79. 1 104 51} 4.97) 3.21) 4.95 0 
Summer____- 79.1 106 45) 15, 29; 10. 56) 18.19 0 
September-__-- 74, 8 109 40} 4.48) 2,15) 20. 53 0 
October_._..-. 63.7 99 24) 2. 58 46) 2.35) 0 
November____. 52.9 87 14, 2.12 79 . 75) 8) 
Fall. 2.2. 63. 8 109 14, 9.18} 3. 40} 23. 63 0 
Year___...| 62.8 109 4, 44.05) 22. 56) 65. 52 19 
' Average temperature based on a 56-year record, through 1955; 


highest and lowest temperatures on a 50-year record, through 1952. 
? Average precipitation based on a 61-year record, through 1955; 

wettest. and driest years based on a 56-year record, in the period 

1896-1955; snowfall based on a 54-year record, through 1952. 

i ae (Beginning with 1948, snowfall totals include sleet and 
ail. 


Agriculture 


In this section the general pattern of agriculture in 
Darlington County is discussed. The statistics given are 
from reports published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Land use 


In 1954, about 77.2 percent of the county, or 268,974 
acres, was in farms. There were 3,887 farms in the 
county. The average size of each farm was 69.2 acres. 
The acreage of farmland, by use, is listed as follows: 


Acres 
Cropland, total, 22-002 222s eS Sk ogo tee OS 144,170 
TART VOSLCO el 2 ee 119,471 
Pattie ee i ee ei eee 10,001 
Not harvested or pastured _--.....--.---__-____u__ 14,698 
Woodland, total -------...------ ee 109,648 
Pastured® 2s-.8cons eo. seco et a 12,553 
NOt POStUTed: Soe ecueecce 4 See ek ea 97,095 
Other pasture (not cropland and not woodland) ___.~__ 7,873 
Other land (including farmsteads, roads, and waste- 
WAN): ce owes Shoe etek ae hee he a he A 7,283 


Farm income 


The early settlers depended on cotton as their main 
source of income. By 1900, tobacco had become impor- 
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tant; cotton and tobacco were the main cash crops. Corn 
and small grains were grown, but, they were used on the 
farm. to provide feed for livestock raised for home use. 
After about 1920, when the boll weevil began to cause 
severe damage to the cotton industry, the larger part of 
the farm income came from tobacco. 

Acreage controls were placed on cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat in the early 1930’s; as a result, farmers turned to 
more diversified farming. Nonallotted crops were 
planted, and more livestock was raised. During World 
War IT, beef was in short supply, and the price of cattle 
was high. Consequently, beef cattle and other livestock 
continued to gain as a source of income for Darlington 
County farmers. After the war, allotments were again 
placed on cotton, tobacco, and wheat; as a result, soy- 
beans, oats, pasture, and small grains became important 
as a source of income, 

In 1954, farmers in the county obtained about 92.4 per- 
cent of their income from field crops; 6.7 percent from 
livestock and livestock products; and 0.9 percent from 
forest products. Table 12 shows the acreage of the prin- 
cipal crops grown in the county in stated years. 


TABLE 12.—Acreage of the principal crops 


Crops 1929 1939 1954 

Acres Acres Acres 
Cotton harvested_.._..-_.- 52, 493 | 32, 436 33, 911 
Corn for all purposes_.._--- 36, 383 | 52, 270 29, 591 
Oats threshed or combined__| 3, 991 5, 062 20, 963 
Soybeans (grown alone). __. 305 1, 158 4, 833 
Tobacco harvested....__._- 10, 869 9, 310 10, 110 
Wheat threshed or combined.]} 2, 152 5, 596 6, 206 
Hay (total).-------.------ 8, 995 | 20, 175 11, 494 


Farm equipment and expenditures 


In 1954, 8,696 farms had electricity and 766 had tele- 
phones. There was piped running water on 1,575 farms. 
An estimated 967 farms had home freezers. 

In the same year there were 1,578 tractors on 1,186 
farms, 1,208 motortrucks on 1,084 farms, and 3,232 auto- 
mobiles on 2,756 farms. Other mechanical equipment in- 
cluded 29 field-forage harvesters on 28 farms, 33 corn- 
pickers on 30 farms, and 236 grain combines on 209 
farms. There were also 61 pick-up hay balers on 58 
farms. 

Darlington County farmers used 30,620 tons of com- 
mercial fertilizer in 1954. In addition, they used 1,087 
tons of lime. 


Glossary (7) 


Acidity. The degree of acidity of the soil expressed in pH values, 
or in words, as follows: 


pH pl 
Extremely acid_____ below 4.5 Neutral]__.-...-_______ 6.6-7.3 
Very strongly acid___. 4.5-5.0 Mildly alkaline._______ T4-7.8 
Strongly acid ___--___- 5.1-5.5 Moderately alkaline_._ 7,9-8.4 
Medium acid____-_____ 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline. ___ 8.5-9.0 
Slightly acid_.-_______ 6.1-6.5 Very strongly 


alkaline.____ 9.1 and higher 
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Alluvial soils. Soils developing from transported and fairly re- 
cently deposited material (alluvium) with little or no modi- 
fication of the original materials by soil-forming processes. 

Alluvium. Soil materials, as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land 
by streams. 

Consistence, soil. ‘The combination of properties of soil material 
that determine its resistance to crushing and its ability to 
be molded or changed in shape. Consistence depends mainly 
on the forces of attraction between soil particles. Terms used 
to describe consistence of soil material when wet are: . Non- 
sticky, Slightly sticky, sticky, very stichy, nonplastic, slightly 
plastic, plastic, and very plastic. 

‘Terms used to describe consistence of the soil material when 
moist are: Loose, very friable, friable, firm, very firm, and 
extremely firm. Terms used to describe the consistence of the 
soil material when dry are: Loose, soft, slightly hard, hard, 
very hard, and extremely hard. 

Erosion. The wearing away or removal of soil materials by water 
or wind. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; 
areas along streams that are subject to overflow. 

Green-manure crop. Any crop grown and plowed under for the 
purpose of improving the soil. : 

Horizon, soil. A layer of the soil, approximately parallel to the 
soil surface and having well-defined characteristics, but dif- 
ferent in appearance and characteristics from the layers above 
and below it. 

Horizon A. The surface horizon of the soil mass having maxi- 
mum biological activity, or elnviation (removal of materials 
dissolved or suspended in water), or both. Generally, this 
horizon is divided into two or more subhorizons. 

Horizon B. A soil, horizon normally beneath an A horizon, or 
surface soil, to which materials have been added by per- 
colating water; the subsoil. This horizon also may be 
divided into several subhorizons, depending on the color, 
structure, consistence, and character of the material 
deposited. 

Horizon ©. A layer of unconsolidated material underlying the 
B horizon ; the substratum; usually the parent material. 

Internal drainage. The movement of water through the goil profile. 
This rate is affected by the texture of the surface soil and 
subsoil and by the height of the water table, either permanent 
or perched. Relative terms for expressing internal drainage 
are: Very rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and none. 

Leaching, soil. Removal of materials in solution. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different color. 

Natural drainage. Refers to those conditions that existed during 
ithe development of the soil, as ‘opposed to altered drainage. 
Drainage is generally alter éa by artificial means or by irriga- 
tion but may be altered by sudden deepening of channels or 
sudden blocking of drainage outlets. The following. relative 
terms are used to express natural drainage: Hacessively 
drained, somewhat excessively drained, well drained, mod- 
erately well drained, somewhat poorly drained, poorly drained, 
and very poorly drained. : 

Normal soil. A soil that has a profile in equilibrium or nearly in 
equilibrium with its environment. It has formed under good, 
but not excessive, drainage from parent material of mixed 
mineralogical, physical, and chemical composition that has 
been in place long enough to express the full effects of climate 
and living matter. 

Permeability. That quality of the soil that enables water or air 
to move through it. 

Phase, soil. ‘A subdivision of the soil type covering variations 
that are chiefly in such external characteristics as relief, stoni- 
ness, and erosion. 

Plant nutrients. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in elaboration of its food and tissue. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil from the surface into 
the parent material. 

Reaction. See Acidity.. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of-the land surface and the 

. pattern thus formed. 

Runoff. Refers to the amount of water removed by flow over the 
surface of the soil. The amount and rapidity of runoff are 
affected by factors, such as texture, structure, and porosity 


nearly flat 


of the surface soil; the plant cover; the prevailing climate; 
and the slope. The degree of runoff is expressed by the terms, 
very rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and ponded. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have the same profile character- 
istics and the same general range in color, structure, con- 
Sistence, and sequence of horizons; the same general conditions 
of relief and drainage; and, usually, a common or similar 
origin and mode of formation. A group of soil types similar 
in all respects except for the texture of the surface soil. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of the individual grains and ag- 
gregates that make up the soil mass; may refer to the natural 
arrangement of thé soil when in place and undisturbed or 
to the soil at any degree of disturbance. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; commonly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Material underlying the subsoil. 

Surface soil. Technically, the A horizon; commonly, that part 
of the upper profile usually stirred by plowing. 

Terrace, geologic. An old, nearly level or undulating alluvial 
plain bordering a stream but seldom flooded; also called a 
second bottom. 

Texture. Size of individual particles making up the soil mass. 
The various soil separates, sand, silt, and clay, determine 
texture. A coarse-textured soil is one that has a high content 
of sand; a fine-textured soil has a large proportion of clay, 

Topsoil. (engineering application). Soil material containing or- 
ganic matter and suitable as a surfacing for shoulders and 
slopes. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series based on the texture 
of the surface soil. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and generally lying at higher 
elevations than-the alluvial plain or stream terrace. 
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Symbol Soil 

CaA Cahaba fine sandy loam, level phase. _-_.------------------------- 
CaB Cahaba fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase____........---------. 
CfD2 Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase-..-_.-.----- 
Ch Chewacla silt loam--_.-._...------------------------------------ 
Cn Congaree fine sandy loam__-.._..-------------------------------- 
Co Congaree silt loam_..--.-.--.-+-++---45++-5- +44 eee ee eee ee 
Cv Coxville fine sandy loam__-.-----------------------------+------ 
Cx Coxville sandy loam_..-..--.-.--------------------------------- 
Df Dunbar fine sandy loam______----------------------------------- 
Ds Dunbarisandy loamc.22 2.2. eo ec ceo be De teste ese eas 
Em8 Eustis loamy sand, gently sloping phase__ 

EsB Eustis sand, gently sloping phase_._----- 

EsC Eustis sand, sloping phase_.-__.-.--...--------------------------- 
FA Flint fine- sandy loam, level phase. .--..--..---------------------- 
FIC Flint fine sandy loam, sloping phase. .-_...-....------.----------- 
GaB Gently sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments-....--.-.--------- 
GdB Gilead loamy sand, ‘gently sloping thick surface nARe: ascites epee sash 
GdC Gilead loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase____._+._.-.--------- 
GeB Gilead sandy loam; gently sloping phase__-.________--.-_----_----- 
GeC Gilead sandy loam) sloping phase Moet eee seca cus een Mowat ee 
Go Goldsboro sandy loam.---_._-.--------------------------------- 
Gr Grady sandy loamicccec cout otce cee cbecse ea dseee tele tee eee 
Gu Gullied land see oked cece lee ose eee et ee ee ee 
HbB Huckabee loamy sand, gently sloping phase__---_.----------------- 
HcB Huckabee sand, gently sloping phase_...._.------------------------ 
HcC Huckabee sand, sloping phase-__-.-----.-.----------------------- 
InB Independence loamy sand, gently sloping phase. -----..------------ 
Iz Izagora fine sandy loam-__-____...--.--------------------------- 
KaA Kalmia loamy sand, level thick surface phase_--......--.----------- 
KaB Kalmia loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface PHASG sce c ue eee Ss 
KsA Kalmia sandy loam, lévelphasé.222e2cnweeSecreceseneh scout oels, 
KsB Kalmia sandy Joam, gently sloping phase____--_-.--..------------- 
Ky Klej loamy sand..22<- 4-2 05-co coe coos cee eee eeeeeieeneteneceed 
LaB Lakeland sand, gently sloping phase......---.-------------------- 
LaC Lakeland sand, sloping Plas@s.2-o202 snc cbeem est lee ee 
LaD Lakeland sand, strongly sloping phase.__..------------------------ 
LkA Lakeland sand, level shallow phase ..-.--..--2------------------- 
LkB Lakeland sand, gently sloping shallow phase.__...-.----.---------- 
LkC Lakeland sand, sloping shallow phase_-..--.-.-------------------- 
Lo Local alluvial Wind 2 cee es ae a eae cae 
Ls Leaf fine sandy loam__..--_---.------.-------------------+------- 
LwB Lakewood sand, gently sloping phase____.___---_----------------- 
Ly Lynchburg sandy loam... accent be wesc eee eee 
MaA Marlboro sandy loam, level phase_-.._-.-.-.-.-.---.-------------- 
MaB Marlboro sandy loam, gently sloping phase_-_..-..-...------------- 
Mr Marsa 2225 5tcec le nee eeset peeeecbuet sagan saeeen 
Mx Mixedvalluviallandzoseceeso355 eon eee cence be geckicnee ctu schol 
My Myatt sandy loam cq cc on ooo pee ee a en see cee sees 
NfA Norfolk fine sandy loam, level phase.._-..----------.------------- 
NfB Norfolk fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase__-_.-..-.-.---.------ 
NoA Norfolk loamy sand, level thick surface phase____-_-.-.-.-.-.-.---- 
NoB Norfolk loamy. sand, gently sloping thick surface phase_.__..-_-_---- 
NoC Norfolk loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase__._._-.-_.--------- 
NoD Norfolk loamy sand, strongly sloping thick surface phase_.._--.-_---- 
NsA Norfolk sandy loam, level phase_....-.---.----------------------- 
NsB Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase__..-.--_----.-.---_---=-- 
NsC Norfolk sandy loam, sloping phase_.._......._-------.------------ 
NtA Norfolk sandy loam, level thin solum phase___.-----.-.------------ 
NtB Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping thin solum phase.___._._._------ 
Ok Okenée l0sosoccce saeco he Se Sete eee eee cee eee eek 
Pd Pits and dumps--.._--------- Pe aN Pp NE haa we Salve acre eta 
Pm Plummer loamy sand. __----- Fs Tee Nee en a Ae Ea bet SPEED ANE ae 
Po Portsmouth mucky loam_._-_-_.---.-.-----.-----------2-------- 
Ps Portsmouth sandy loam_._._-.--------------------+------------- 
Ra Rains sandy OANA on aoe ated ol ce tee an oe eee wee 
RfA Ruston fine sandy loam, level phase..__.-.-.--------------------- 
RfB Ruston fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase__._._._._-_---_------ 
RsA Ruston sandy loam, level phase_._._-....------------------------ 
RsB Ruston sandy loam, gently sloping phase_._.-.-------.------------ 
RsC2 Ruston sandy loam, eroded sloping phase____-_..----.------------- 
Rta Ruston loamy sand, level thick surface phase_..__-.....-.-_-.-.---- 
RtB Ruston loamy sand, gently sloping thick surface phase_.__-_-_----.- 
Rtc Ruston loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase_--.....-.-.-------- 
Ru Rutlege loamy sand___._-.-----------------_--------------------- 
Ry Ritlewe mucky loam.224254 04 5. 2e se pokes eee eee i 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Capability 
Page unit 
52 I-1 
52 IIe-1 
52 ViIe-2 
53 III w-3 
53 Ilw-4 
54 TIlw-4 
54 TIT w-2 
54 IIIw-2 
55 IIw-2 
55 IIw-2 
56 IIIs-1 
56 IIIs—2 
56 TVs-1 
56 Ile-3 
Be IITe-3 
57 VITe-2 
58 IIs-1 
58 IITe-4 
58 TTe-4 
58 TIle-4 
59 IIw-2 
60 HIw-2 
60 VIle-2 
61 TiIs-1 
60 IIIs—2 
61 TVs-1 
61 ITIs-1 
62 IIw-2 
63 TIs-1 
63 TIs-1 
62 I-1 
63 TIe-1 
63 TITw-1 
64 IITs—2 
65 TVs-1 
65 VIls-1 
65 TIs-2 
65 IITs-1 
65 TVs-1 
66 IIw-1 
66 IIIw-2 
65 VIIs-1 
67 IIw-2 
67 I-2 
68 TIe-2 
68 VIIw-1 
68 VIIw-1 
68 Vw-2 
70 I-1 
70 TIe-1 
70 TIs-1 
70 TIs-1 
70 IITe-5 
71. TVe-5 
69 T-1 
70 IIe-1 
70 TITe-1 
70 T-1 
70 TIe-1 
71 TIlw-4 
71 VIIe-2 
72 Vw-2 
72 TITw—4 
73 IIIw-4 
73 Vw-2 
74, T-1 
74 TIe-1 
73 I-l 
74 IIe-1 
74. TIe-1 
74 TIs-1 
74 TIs-1 
75 TiTe-5 
75 IlIw-4 
75 IIIw-4 


Woodland 


Page group Page 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 
18 6 33 
15 1 32 
12 1 32 
12 1 32 
15 3 32 
15 3 32 
11 10 34 
11 10 34 
16 7 33 
16 7 33 
17 7 33 
10 8 34 
14 12 35 
18 14 35 
13 9 34 
14 9 34 
11 2 32 
14 9 34 
11 10 34 
15 3 32 
18 17 37 
16 7 33 
16 7 33 
17 7 33 
16 4 32 
11 10 34 
13 9 34 
13 9 34 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 
15 11 35 
16 i 33 
17 13 35 
18 15 36 
13 7 33 
16 7 33 
17 7 33 
11 1 32 
15 3 32 
18 16 36 
1 10 34 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 
18 () a 
18 17 37 
18 5 33 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 
13 9 34 

13 9 34 

14 9 34 

17 9) 34 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 

13 2 32 
9 9 34 
9 9 34 
16 5 33 
18 17 37 

18 5 33 

16 5 33 

16 5 33 
18 5 33 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 
9 2 32 

13 9 34 

13 9 34 

13 9 34 

14 9 34 

16 5 33 

16 5 33 
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Capability Woodland 

Symbol Soil Page unit Page group Page 
Sc Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments___.__.___...-.---___-.-__- 57  ~ VIIe-2 18 14 85 
ScC2 Sloping land, sandy and clayey sediments, eroded phase_....____---.- 58 VITe-2 18 14 35 
Sw WEIN D cds eee cect aetna Ae ee phate oh soy kek 75 VIlw-1 18 17 37 
VaB Vaucluse loamy sand, gently sloping thiek surface phase__._.-._.-___ 76 ~~ dTIs-l 13 14 35 
VaC Vaucluse loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase..____...-._-2_---- 76 =I Te-4 14 14 35 
VsB Vaueluse sandy loam, gently sloping phase._..__.._.....----__-_-_-- 76 = TTe-4 11 14 35 
VsC Vaucluse sandy loam, sloping phase.__..-_......-...-----___-_--_- 76 ~=IITe-4 14 14 35 
VsC2 Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase_______._......_..-_-_--- 76 IVe-4 17 14 35 
VsD Vaucluse sandy loam, strongly sloping phase......._.._.....-_-__--- 76 = =VIe-2 18 14 35 
VsD2 Vaucluse sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase..._...-..___-__- 76 = =VIIe-2 18 14 35 
VsE Vaucluse sandy loam, moderately steep phase_........-...._._------ 76 VITe-2 18 14 35 
Wa Wahee sandy loam. ..__.....--..-_-_..-----------------_----- eee 77~—“‘Tle-3 10 8 34 
We Wahee very fine sandy loam_...__.___.._-_._-2--2------ eee e 77 ~=—- ITe-3 10 8 34 
Wh Wehadkee silt, loam_____. Bg ahi het et AN a lB al 77) ~~“ ViIw-1 18 1 32 


1Table 1, p. 19, gives estimated yields of the soils; table 2, p. 21, shows their relative suitability for stated crops; and table 9, 
p. 51, gives the acreage and the proportionate extent of the soils. .To find the engineering properties of the soils see section beginning p. 37. 
2 Not suitable for trees, 
O 


yj 


Areas surveyed in South Carolina shown by shading. 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http:/Awww.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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3 Coxville-Rutlege 


Ly Well-drained, nearly level soils on high, broad slopes, and poorly drained 
soils on lower, level and depressed areas: Norfolk-Coxville 


eae 


SS 


TS] «Very poorly drained, nearly level soils on flood plains of 
——1 Lynches River and Black Creek: Wehadkee-Okenee 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
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LEGEND 


Well-drained, gently sloping to steep soils of 
the Sand Hills: Norfolk-Vaucluse 


z 


Droughty, nearly level to steep soils of the Sand Hills: 
Lakeland-Vaucluse-Gilead 


Poorly drained to very poorly drained, nearly level soils: 


Well-drained to poorly drained, strongly sloping to nearly level soils: 
Norfolk-Dunbar-Coxville 


Well-drained to poorly drained, nearly level soils: SY A g SSX LAP Yj Lp 
Marlporo-Dunbar-Coxville 5 fo J tee Yi, Yl 


Sh Oa Cad 

1 ee 
Well-drained, nearly level to strongly sloping soils: Z, 4 \ “es o 
Ruston-Norfolk Ay K< f. Uy te. Z AS 


Somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained, nearly level soils on 


flood plains of the Pee Dee River: Chewacla-Wehadkee 1 0 1 2 3 4Miles 


Well-drained to somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soils on 
stream terraces: Kalmia-Flint-Wahee 


Somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained, nearly level soils: 
Coxville-Dunbar 


INDEX TO MAP SHEETS 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 
SOIL LEGEND 
Roads National or state occ ees oe 
Each soil symbol consists of letters or a combination of letters and Goesi:motor eS County ee ee eee Soil type outline 
numbers. The first capital letter is the initial of the soil series 
name. The second capita! letter, if there is one, shows the range Poor motor . mecosssssssssss=2 Township, civil eS, es _J GNA SYMBON? cxcaccascesaceserercesqeeess 


of slope. It is given only if slope forms part of the soil name. Most °° 


symbols without a slope letter indicate nearly level soils. Gullied Divided highway Township, Us Si scsssesssscsensecce Gravel ifs 
land and some of the Pits and dumps range from gently sloping to 9 
steep. A final number indicates an eroded soil. Marker, U. S. &3 Section line, corner pense tieciasnnseinsnbasteinienisr, | ae StONOS: Gimenadornaveynisinisiaonintadss pe 
5 yw 
SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME Railroads City (corporate) eee eee, ROCK OULCTOPS oestenecsesereeeneertsttntenenne v 
CaA Cahaba fine sandy loam, level phase My Myatt sandy loam Single track Reservation Chert fragments! cacx:ccnceecnesiacneen ee na 
CaB-Cahaba fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase ’ Arar eet ete e eae ay SNA ee 
CfD2 Caroline fine sandy loam, eroded strong| sil Norfolk fine: Sandyiloam;; ‘evel ibnase i 
sloping phase ’ ¥ NfB Norfolk fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase Multiple track oo. ssssssssseenee ae a a Land grant : 7 os, Clay spot... alrislstsrasciis * 
- NoA Norfolk loamy sand, level thick surface phase 
eee ee NoB_ Norfolk | sand, gently sloping thick surf Abandoned 
Cn Congaree fine sandy loam hl oamy sand, gently sloping thick surface andone (a eS Sand spot 
Co Congaree silt loam 7 A 
: NoC Norfolk loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase Brid i ¢ 
’ ges and crossings 
Cv Coxville fine sandy loam NoD Norfolk loamy sand, strongly sloping thick DRAINAGE Gumbo or scabby spot ow... 
Cx Coxville sandy loam surface phase = 
Df Dunbar fine sandy loam NsA Norfolk sandy loam, level phase Road Streams Made land ~ 
Ds Dunbar sandy loam NsB Norfolk sandy loam, gently sloping phase Trai teat 
; . NsC Norfolk sandy loam, sloping phase FAN, TOOT asscnsssesenesenemeeserseman Perennial .......cc ee Erosion 
oo NtA Norfolk sandy loam, level thin solum phase i —e 
EsC Eustis sand, sloping phase NtB tie sandy loam, gently sloping thin solum Railroad Intermittent, unclass. es. Se eee Wind, moderate oon. a 
FA Flint fine sandy loam, level phase Ok fe) F Crossable with tillage ee F ke 
k I erry . — Wind) ‘S@VONE: iscssccissisistesaceeiessrnscen = 
FfC “Flint fine sandy loam, sloping phase ieee IMBLEMENES aonenenrnernninne A 
. ; Pd Pits and dumps Not crossable with ae 
an a eal aah ag ai ae Pm Plummer loamy sand ae tillage implements... spe See BIOWOUE .onninennntnnsernrmenmnm v 
chess amy i RCOUY SOPINE Muck: Surtace Po Portsmoutn mucky loam én CANAL 
PEGE... critagisuretniaMaiaatnacaane 5, i A 
GdC Gilead loamy sand, sloping thick surface phase Ps Portsmouth sandy loam Canals and ditches BITCH PUNE DEENORED: stipends > 
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